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aun 
Of the Parts of the Narration. 


Here are two Ways of rela- 
ing an Action that is palt : 

The one is ſimple and hiito- 

| rical, when a Man makes the 

WW Rehearſal of it to his Audi- 

ence, without forcing their 


n only leaving them under a Senſe 
Vol. II. 1 that 


— 


that they are reading a Book, or hearing fome- 


thing or other related. The other is more 


Artificial, where the Author makes no Ap- 
Pearance, nor ſays any thing of himſelf. But 
by a kind of innocent Magick, he raiſes from 
the Dead, and brings upon the Stage, thoſe 
very Perſons who have done the Action he 
-would repreſent. He makes them ſpeak and 
act over again the fame Words Actions 
they ſpoke and-did before, and in ſome ſort, 
tranſports his Auditors to the Time when, 


And the Places where the Action was done. 
By this means he does not declare it to them 


Aſter a plain ſimple Way, as the Hifforian, 


but makes them Witneſſes of it, and the 


Action becomes its own Diſcoverer. 

The Actions which Poets imitate, are ſuch 
Things as are in an equal Degree capable of 
two Forms, each of which conflitute a difſe- 
rent Species. Such as fall under the moſt 


Arti fcial and Ave Form, are call'd Drama 


tick Poems, denoting their Nature by their 
Title; and ſuch as are repreſented by the 

Poet only, who ſpeaks therein as an Hifforian, 

are for that very reaſon call'd uf Epick Poems, 

or Epopea s. „ 

W Ü hatſoever regard the Dramatick Poet has 

to his Spectators, yet the Perſons he introduces 


an his Poem, who are the only Actors therein, 


dah = * 
— ͤ ww 
-- 


* Aeav, To Act. aua, Action. 
1 Ker, To Speak. 
| are 
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are not in the leaſt acquainted with thoſe be- 
fore whom the Poet makes them ſpeak: hay 
more, they don't know what they ſhall do 
themſelves; nor what the Iſſue of their Pro- 
jects will be; and therefore they cannot either 
advertiſe the Spectators thereof, or beg their 
Attention, or thank them for it. So that 
this kind of Poem, properly ſpeaking, has no 
Parts exempt from the Action that is repre- 
ſented. This alone makes the Comedy and 


Tragedy entire and perfect, ſuch I mean as 


are in HY nee neue, Ln 2.1 9 Pro- 

65 4 t 0 | ages, 
which Fer zol, or left to the Choice of the 
Poet, have alter'd nothing of the Nature and 
Integrity of the Poem. When they are made 
uſe of, F they have nothing to do with the 
Tragedy and Action, ſince they are not made 
by the Actors. 


But in the Epick Poem, where the Poet | 


ſpeaks, he fays nothing but what is a part of 
the Poem. So likewiſe an Orator not only 
alledges his Reaſons, and refutes thoſe of the 


adverſe Party; but beſides that, prepares his 


Auditors, begs their Attention, and at laft 
raiſes the Paſſions that are proper to his Cauſe. 
Nothing of all this is leok'd _ as foreign 
to his Subject: the 8 poſition, and 
Peruration, are true Parts of it, though leſs 
neceſſary than the Narration and the Confer- 


— 


S EC Tis Teaſpdias. "EZw 58 eν 
B 2 mation. 


* 


zation." Tis juſt the ſame in the Ep 
Before the Poet begins the large Recital o 


*. 
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oth 


Action, he propoſes it in general, and invokes 
the Gods that are to inſpire him. This 
makes up three Parts that have been always 
look d upon as neceſſary, viz. the Propoſitzon, 
the Invocation, and the Narration. We ma 
add to them a fourth, which is no leſs neceſ- 


, nor leſs uſual; and that is, the Title, or 


ſa 
Inſcription of the Poem. 
| 2 are ſeveral others, which 


a onify 
nothing to the Integrity of the Epick Poem. 


5 


There is a Preface before the Æucid, which 


they ſay was made a 
might have tranſcri 


ainſt the Plagiaries, who 
'd this Poem, and have 


had the Credit of it to Vixgil's Prejudice. It 


is contain'd in the follo 


ſpeaks of his other Works. 
Le eg 0, qui quondam gracili mad latus avena 


Verſes, where he 


Carmen, EF egreſſus / vit, vicina 4 7, | 


Dt qua arerent 
Gratum opus agricolts : at nu 


mois avido parerent arva colono; 
nc Horrentia 
(Marta... 


1 queſlion whether theſe Verſes are proper 
for a Beginning, Where the Reader's Mind, 
not being as yet in a Heat, requires ſomething 


more mild and juſt, than in the 


Sequel, where 


Tis ealily tranſported. In my Mind, the laſt 
of theſe four Verſes ſeems unworthy of this 
great Poet. All that needed be faid, was 


ſulfticiently expreſt in the three firſt, 


* a 


The 


s 


— 
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The other Parts are a Dedication, to flatter 
Pc great Man or other En an Epilogue 
for the Concluſion of the | * 

Virgil made uſe of theſe th two Parts in his 
GobryTabe.\ * He begins with the Propoſition, 


Where he jult mentions Mecenas, to whom 


he dedicates this Piece, but ſays never a word 
in his Praiſe: f After this he makes an Invo- 


cation, wherein he addreiles Rimſelf to all the 


Gods. that preſided over Agriculture and 
then he flatters 9 Auguſtus, mg him with 85 
the Gods he inyokes. 


 *Afterwards he enters upon his Subj and 
begins to treat at large of Agriculture. This 
Fart is the Body of the Poem, as the Narra- 
tion in the Boes "+ Laſtly , after he has 
finiſtrd His Freatiſe in four Books, he ends 
wi PT defign'd againſt the Plagia- 


ries, as the Preface 51 the e/Bneid is; but 


with an Air ſo different, that theſe Verſes 


feemtobe modus d by another ſort of Genius. 
| This "is what he has done in his Georgiths, 


* 8 _— ——— —_—k. 1 


7 — — 


—— 


1 — 7 ; 
* Quid fiat 2ths eget, quo baer terram 
Vertere, Macehas, Oe. 

. + Vos 6 clariſima mundi Lumina labentem ccelo 


——————— 


| que ducitis-annum, Go. 


§ Tuque adeo, qdem * anæ ſint habicura 
Deorum Incertum ett, Oc. 


, * Vere novo gelidus canis cum montibus humor 
Liquitur, Oc. 


+ Hzc ſuper arvorum culty, pecorumque cane - 
biim, Ge 8 
83 „ 
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But neither he nor Humer, in their pick 
Due, have made ule of any of theſe unneceſ- 
ſary Parts; fo that I ſhall ſay nothing more 
about them. I will now : age particularly 
to the other Four. 1. Of the ſcription or 


Title of the Poem. 2. Of the Eropoſition. 
3. Of the vocation. 4. and laſtly, Of the 
Body of the Poem, and the Narration pro- 


Of the Title of the Epick Poem. 
here examine Thing ; upon the Prin · 
F K we laid down in {peaking concer- 


ning the Nature of the Epick em. We 
obſerved that it is a Fable 7 we ſee no- 
de 


thing in the Practice of 72 gets t gives 
us any other Idea of the Title and Anſcriptiam 
of their Poems, than of the Titles of 8 


Fables. They have for their Title the Names 
of the Perſons that act in them. There lies 
this Difference, that all : Perſonages are 


- nam'd in the Title of eps Fables, becauſe 


they are but fe, and ane is as important as 

another; but in the Ep:ck Faem there is dom 

monly one who Þ a great deal more conſidera- 

ble than the reſt, and the others are too ma- 

« ap be all nam d. Therefore they only 

ſix the Name of the principal Perſonage rh 
| | * 


Bock. ITI. of the Epick Poem - + 


it. Thus the Oh his and the AÆAneid bear 
only the Name of Ulyſſes and ue as. 

Ihe Example of Homer in the ſcription: 
of the Iliad informs us, that the Title of the 
Poem may be deriv'd from ſomething elſe 
beſides the Name of the Perſonages. Perhaps 
he did not call it the Achilʒꝭid, becauſe Achill-s 
does not act therein, as Mes and AÆueas 
do in the other two Poems: He has as many 
Sharers in his Dignity as there are Princes in 
his Alliance. He has a General to whom he 
ſhould: ſubmit, and refuſing to do that, he 
makes but little or no Figure in the whole 


Action, of which the Subject of the Poem is 


but a Part. He is but little better than a 
caſhier'd Officer. He is doubtleſs the moſt 
valiant; but the Poet ſings his Anger, not 
his Valonr. And even there, the Anger which 
the Poet fings is rather that which makes. 
AchiÞlzs to abfent himſelf from fighting, than 
that which puts him upon killing of Hector. 
To conclude; the Fable conſiſts leſs in this 
Anger, than in the Quarrel and Reconciliati- 
on, wherein Agamenmon had as great a Share 
as he. So that the Poet makes no_Scruple th 

mention them both in his Propoſition, when 
he comes as near the Fable it ſelf as poſſible : 
ing, fays he, the Anger of Achilles, that has 
done ſo mich Miſchief to the Grecians, and 


— 


S EE s I. * ir Ar „Heel 
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» cauſed the Death of ſa many Heroes; *. ſince 
the time that Agamemnon and he fell out and 
parted. Theſe Conſiderations. ought not to 
degrade Achilles from the Honour of being 
the chief Perſonage, which Homer has doubt- 
leſs made him: but they may ſerve to prove, 
that tho? he is the chief Hero of this Fable 
yet he is not the only Hero, as Ulyſſes. ani 
Qi are in the Fables that go under their 
Names. FAIR | 
0 Statius and Lucan have each of them two 
Heroes; and they have, like Homer, given 
I their Poems the Names of the Places where 
the Actions were done, and not of the Heroes 
i who did them. But* the Thebaid, and the 
1 Pharſalia, are ſuch deſective Poems, that 
i there's no relying upon their Authority, _ 
In Tragedres, where the Name of the Per- 
fonage is made uſe of for the Title, the Poet 
adds ſomething elſe to it, when he makes 
ſeveral Fieces under the Name of the ſame 
| Hero. Seneca has done this in his two Tra- 
+  gedies of Hercules, The One he names 
bi from the Madneſs which tranſported him, .and 
y the f Other from the Place where he was 
Durnt. This is the Reaſon why more than 
one Name is requiſite for the Title of Ah 
Fables; for there is ſcarce an Animal, but 
What is a Hero in ſeveral: Fables. But this 
ſignifies little to the Epick Poem : Tis rare 


9 K > — — - 


Hercules Eurens. + Hercules Oetæus. 
3 & | that 


9 
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that- an Author makes two of cheſe Fables 
under the Name of one and the ſame Perſon. 
Nor do Poets uſe to denote the Action in 
the Title of the Poem. Several Things 1 
pen'd to Medea, Ulyſſes, eAineas, and Troy; 
14 one might feign a great many under t 2 
Names of the Wolf and the Lamb, which the 
Title alone Fould never inform us. of. This 
ſighifies nothing; the Authors are well enough 
fatisfied with eſe plain Inſcriptions, Medea, 
the Odyſſeis, the /AEneid, the Iliad, the Lamb 
and the « Wolf And they refer us to the Diſ- 
courſe it elf, to know what the Action is 
that is recited. | 


wt N 


— — ; —— 
k CHAP. IT, 
Of the Propoſition. p 


7 ick Props ofition is that firſt Tart of 
THE wherein * Author propoſes 
25 and in 9 general, what he has to 
fay in dhe Bod ay of his V. ork. And here ty 
Things offer themſelves to our Conlideration; 
firſt, What the Poet propoſes ; and ſecondly, 
After what Manner he does it. 

The Propoſition . ſhould only comprehend. 1 
the Matter of the Poem; that is, the Action, 
and the Perſons that AR, whether Divine or. 
Humane. We find all this in * the 
Ochlſein and the e/Enezd. - 

We FN The 
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The Action Homer prope fs in * Ai of 4 
the Revenge of OE t of 

is the Return of Utyſfes.; and 418 
Aneid is the Bale of Troy tranſlated — 


Italy by Eneas. 
or ſhould any one be ſurpriz d at Homer's 


way of expreſſi ing himſelf i in his firſt Words; 
Where he ſays, he ſings t 2567 U of 

Achilles; nor think he propoſes Anger 
as the Subject of his 2 8 He would not 
then have made the Rehearſal of = Action, 
but of a Taſſion. We are not to ſtop bere, 


\  fince in Truth he himſelf does not. He {: 15 


he ſings this Anger which had the Cafe 
of ſo much Slaughter among BEE, and 
of ſo many brave Mens Deaths. --He 
an Action then, and not a mere Faſſion, for 
the Subject of his Poem; and this Action i is, as 
we have already hinted, the Revenge Achilles. 

So in the two other Poems, a } Man is pro- 

pos'd: but the Propoſitian does not ſtop here; 

it it adds either, Fthat he underwent mut * 
returning home to his own Country; or, 
that he went to ſettle in Haly; and bork of 
them Propoſe an Action. * 


2 — 


* Mi.. tude My Haan grits * 05 
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+ *Avdes ua bre Mica 9 Arma 
virumque cano. | 
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If Hbmer's Deſign had been to 
two Parts of each Poor his 

to do it very diſtinctly. 
the firſt Part of the lad by the Misfortunes 
of the Greczans, and the ſecond by the illu- 
ſtrious Deaths of ſo many Heroes. ' The 
Grecaans are 
jans, and. there are fewer Heroes kill d on 
their Side, but almoſt all are wounded: | + 
The Prop 


the 


in hace, than diſcovers it to us. The Poet 


ſays, his Hero did all he could to preſerve 
and conduct back his Companions to ithaca; 
* but that theſe miſerable Creatures were their 


| own Delirudtion, and that the God whom 
they had offended, 
ſee the happy 


ved himſelf according to his Wiſh. 


The Latin Poet has clearly diſtinguiſh'd the f 
two Parts of his Æneid. At firſt he makes 


his general Propoſition in two Verſes; and 


then he makes a Diviſion of it, ſaying in the 
t firſt Place, that he had ſuffer d much both 
by Sea and Land; and then ꝙ̊ ſecondly, that he 


had likewiſe ſuffer d much by War- 


— —— — 3 — 1 — th. — ——_ 
— hn _— 
. 
* 


9 


_ + Multum ille & terris jactatus & alto. 
5 Multa quoque & bello paſſus. Eu. 1. | 
This 


diſtinctly. Yet we may conceive 


greater Sufferets than the Tro-- - 


ofitron of the Odyſſeis ſpeaks plain 
ly enough of the Travels of Lr; but it 
leaves us rather to infer his Re-eltabliſhmerit 


would not ſufter them to 
Day of their Return. By which 
32 tis plain Ulyſſes did ſee the Day, and preſer- 


#?Avuete 6 791010 deen ror tyer du. Odyff. 
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| It was enough for Achilles ta be reveng d; 
and * Ulyſes pretended only to ſave himfelf. 
- 'Fhis is the Scope and End of the Odyſſers, as 
Ariſtotle, in the Scheme he has drawn, very 
well obſervd. But ¶Ænea had a Settlement 
to make, and this Settlement was attended 
with great Conſ- Virgil has been ſo 
exact, that he has omitted nothing of it. 
He advertiſes us, that his Hero travell'd to 
Italy to build a City, and eſtabliſh his Gods 
and Religion there ; and he adds, that from 
this Settlement proceeded the Latint, the City 
of Alba, and the Romans their Progeny. 
It will not be amiſs to make this one Re- 
flection more, that in the three Poems, the 
— 4 — takes notice where the Action of 
cach Poem does begin. This Beginning of 
the Mad, is the Beginning of the el be- 
tween Agamemmon and Achiltes, * The Action 
of the Aineid begins at Troy, from «whence 
_ e/£neaswas forc'd to part. The Odyſſeis does 
not begin at the Ruin of Troy, as the Æueid, 
but ſome time after. | ‚ 


7 
—_— 4 8 * — — * 
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* Aug A ien. Odyſſ. 2. | 
+ Dum conderet urbem, Inferretque Deos Latio, 
genus unde Latinum, Albanique Patres, atque altæ 
_ . meenia Rome. 1 Fat 
8 ES id re quasi feioa)]s e- 
Jus 74 dat ardtar xy; SIG A 
Troß qui primus ab oris.., . rrofugus, 
+ ET Tesins isch N ανE“ju En2:08., This 
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This is what 1 had to ſay concerning the 
ARES propos 'd; L for the Perſons. ; 
Divine Perſons are mentioned in the 


re Propoſition Homer (ay Ys, that' whatever 
in the tad was by Jupiters Ap- 
| 1 . and that was the Cauſe 
of the Quartel between  Agamenmon and 
Achilles. _ 
The ſame Poet ſay 8„ chat it was 4 Ib like- 
wiſe who hinder'd hs Return of the Come- 
rades of Ulyſſes. > hwy 

$ Virgil "likewiſe makes mention of the 
| Fates, e Will of the Gods, and the Anger 
of Juno. | 

But theſe Poets chiefly inf ſt upon the Per- 
fon of the Hero. It Henk as if he alone were 
more properly the Subject Matter of the Poem 
than all the reſt. Homer names Achilles parti- 
cularly, and adds Agamemmon to him, as we 
hinted -in the former Chapter. Ulyſſes and 
_ eEneas are not nam'd, but only implied; 

and that in ſuch general Terms, that we 
ſhould. not know them, had we not Infor- 
mation other ways, that they are the Perſons. 
For what does the e Propoſition of the Odyſſeis 
_fay concerning the Return of Ulyſſes from the 
Ruin of Troy, but hat might en I Pre- 


— — — — — 
1 4 


e Ants + hacer crx. . 
+ Eeiqu Euvinxs wel es A x Ads 466. x 
. Fato profugus, Vi fuperum, ave memorem 
Feen ob iram. 
poſition 


Pg 


E turn of 
_. "This * wight havy- perhaps ſome 


Re to th Invention of the 
3 ſins 4 


2 Names, and relates not the Action 


taken notice of likewiſe by Homer and Virgil. 
Ae but Heat and 


Paſſion, and that is the Character of Achilles, 
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of a P that treated of the R 
polition of a on 6 


to feign his Action 


af Alcibzades, vs Ariftotle ſays; nor -conſe- 


quently the Actions of Achilles, Ulyſſes, Eneas, 
TI 


or any 
General, and Allegorical Perſon. But fince 
Homer has done otherwiſe in his Mad, and 
has mention'd Achilles by his own Name, and 


that of his Father too ; one cannot condemn : 


— N of naming the Perſons in the 
r 
Eides, the CharaSer which the Poet 


would give his Hero and «ll bis Work, is 


All the Iliad is 


and the * firſt thing the Poet begins with, 


* The Oqdhſſais in the} t firſt Verſe, preſents us 


with the Prudence, Diſſi mulation, and Arti- 
fice, that Ulyſſes made uſe of to ſo many diffe- 


rent Perſons. And in the Beginning of the 


Latin Poem, we ſee the Meekneſs and 


Piety of eEneas. 
T heſe Characters are kept up by another 
fuch like Quality, "_— that of a Warriour. 


—__ In 


—— 


** nde, — + Ardes we\urgener 
$ Inſignem pietate virum. 
The 


but of an Univerſal, 


r 


on of which he came: And that of the /Eneid 
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The Propoſition: 


of the 1had. ſays, Shay the 
yok _ ho 04 1 Ai 

es 9 Teprelents 

Uſers Vidor of Troy, from the Deſtructi- 


begins with Arms: I var alread 


Ng end — pe 


that Horate s of W 
the ach latter of the Epos E 
way of e 5 
Are, e — uh Madefty and 25 
_ hag not — us promiſe too m * 


raiſe in the Reader's Mind too large Ideas of 


what we are going to n * His Words 
are theſe: 


Begin not as ch Ad Poetaſter did, 


(Troy famous War, and Priam's Fate, I 
In what will all this Oſtentation end fre) 


The Mountains labour, and a Mouſe is bom, 
How far i is this from n e 


e 12 — 


7 
. ' | 


Nee fic ;agSpies ut bi ber 
Fortunam Priami cantabo, & nobile blu | * 
Quid feret hic tanto dignum promiſſor hiatu 7 ets 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. . 
Quanto reQius hic qui nil molitur inepte? 
Vic mibi, Muſa, virum captæ poſt tempora Troje, 
Lui mores bominum multorum vidit & urbes a 
Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fume dare tucem 
Cogitat, ut-ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, * cum Cydope Charyb- 
dim. | Hor, Poet. 

Muſe, 


[1 
' 
q 
| 
1 
N 
. 


The other out of Smoke brings glorious Light, 


— 
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Muſi, ſpeak the May, who fee the Siege of 
So many Towns, ſuch change of Manners. ſaw. 
One with a Flaſh, begins, and ends in Smoke, 


And (without raiſing Expectation high) 
Surprizes us with dazling Miracles: 
The bloody L-ffrygons in Humane Feaſts, - 

With all the Montters of the Land and Sea 3 


*% £ ? 
4 % 


- 
* 


Horace f Art of Poetry eng iiſvd by Roſcom- 


mon. - 


And in Truth what can be more Simple 


and Modeft than the Propoſition of the Odyſſe- 


, which does not promiſe us any great Acti- 
on of this Hero, but only the Dangers, and 


the continual Fatigues of his Voyages, and the 
Joſs of his miſerable Companions + 
We ſhall find the very ſame Simplicity and 


Modefty in the Propoſition of the Æneid. 
The Poet does not ſay his Hero bad don 

much, but only that he had ſuffered much. 
Tho“ he ſpeaks of Alba and the Roman Em- 
pire; yet he propoſes neither as Parts of his 
Matter; but as Conſequences which other 
Heroes had brought to Perfection a great 
While after. So Homer in his: Odyſſeis has 
{ſpoken of the Deſtruction of Troy; but with- 
al as an Action already done, and which his 
Readers were not to expect would be rehear- 
ſed in the Sequel of the Poem. | 


The 


% Vw” . T 9v£ 


at © wy ws * 
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| The Propoſition of the Iiad is ſomething 
more lofty, in that it mentions the Deaths of 
fo many Heroes: But this is ſo ſar the Mat- 


ter of this Poem, that it ſeems as if it could 


not have been wholly omitted. And beſides, 
Art might oblige the Poet to make ſome kind 
of Conformity between the Character and 
the Propoſition, and that of the whole Poem, 
which is nothing elſe but a long Series of 
Heat and Violence. But to conclude, the 
Poet acquitted himſelf of theſe Obligations 
with ſo much Simplicity and Modefty, that 
one cannot charge upon him the tranſgreſſing 
of Horace s Rule. For he does not ſay that 
theſe Heroes Deaths were the Effect of his 
Hero's Valour and Courage: He only fays that 
he ſings the Anger of Achilles, w had 
brought ſo many Diſaſters upon the Greeks, 
and had been the Cauſe of the Death of fo 
many Heroes, who were expoſed as. a Prey to 
Birds and Bea(ts. Certainly if there is any 
thing of Grandeur here, tis not ſo-much'in 
any (Glory or Splendor, as in that Trouble 
and Smoke, which will ſcarce let us ſee it. 

Beſide this Sort of Bombaſt, which things 
propoſed with too much glaring Produce ; or 
which ariſes from the Dignity of the Perſona- 
ges, that at the very firſt are praiſed unſeaſo- 
nably, and ſet off with too great Ideas; there 
is' yet another that reſpects the Perſon of the 
Poet. He ſhould ſpeak as modeſtly of Him- 
ſelf, as of his Hero or his Subject. Virgil in 
plain Terms ſays. that he ſings the Action of 


- * . U ” bo 
* pawn oa 


them to have been uttered all in a Breath. 
not theſe 


of the 
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ness. Homer begs his Muſe to inſpire the 
Action into him, or to ſing it for him; this 
was. all. Claudian has not followed theſe 


Exemplars.. * He ſays, bis Song ſhall be = 


of Poldnzfs: That the Poetical Fury, 
whole Divinity of Apollo had fo ſwell'd bis 
Mind, and poſſeſs'd his Senſes, that they had 
not left any thing Human about him: That 
the reft of Mankind were profane, whoſe Con- 
verſation he could no longer endure : With a 
great deal of ſuch like Stuff. 2 71 
Theſe Raptures well manag d, would look 
well enough in an Ode, a Paſtoral, or ſome 


laſt, and where we may ſuppoſe 


— — — Brag Moe — —ieet. 
m a Poet 

that is well in his Wits. - This is Horace 3 
DoGrine,. who would have the Propoſition 
Poem be ſimple and modeſt ; and 

xet he 1ticks not in one of his f Odes to do 
what Claudian does in the Propoſition we 
cited. This Poem of Claudien that begins ſo 


W D dna AS. tas. 2 — _—_— m—_—Q : — — TY 
- 


—* Avdaci promere cantu u 
Mens congeſta jubet. Greſſus removete profani.. 
Jam furor humanos noſt ro de peftoce ſenſus 


Expulit, & totum ſpirant præcordia Pheebum, Cc. 


Odi profanum vulgus & arceo, 
Favete hnguis, Carmina non prius 


Audita Muſarum ſacerdos 
Vixgiaibus pueriſque canto. Hor. I. 3. Od. 1. 
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ill, juſtifies the Rule which Horace has drawn 
from the Practice of Homer, One may even 
there obſerve, that thoſe who are ſo daring 
in what they are ſo, more out of 
Lightneſs and Vanit * out of any Know- 
buen a e Ar ities and Art; Tait hind 
commonly they are the leaſt able to keep up 
to it, Glaudian was not able to carry the 
Terrors which he propoſed as the Subject of 
bis Poem any farther than the middle of his 
firſt Book: and that infernal Darkneſs which 
ſhould have eclipſed the Light of the Sun, 
could not take off from the Luſtre of the 
Ivory Walls, and Amber en of Eroſere 


Nina s fine 


- ur wo wlimot leave this gerd eue 
producitg: ſome AInſtances that are 8 
to the Practice of Homer and Virgil. We 
= * 1 Sorts of Faults, "The 

rt is when any thing opoſed that is 
ſoreign to the g. The fond is, the 
giving too large an Idea * the Subject Matter: 

The third is, wber: the Hero a too'daz- 
ling mew Propoſition L fourth, when _=_ 

oet too | favourably of himſelf: 7 

rag Lebe omitting the Preſence of the 
Deity: And che ſixth is, when notbing is 
faid that may give a Light into the N 
of the Hero. wy 


'There is Faces one aft 


bom with in the Propoſition of the Achiieid. 
a Statins 


G Fails 1 may 


of 
1 22 
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Status Jays his Muſe to tell him the Story 
, the — Son of Eacus, whoſe Birth 
uck the Thunderer himſelf with Terror, and 

to whom Admittance into Heaven was deny d, 


tho! he had from thence bis Origin. If Horace | 
could not endure that a Poet ſhould propoſe 


Priam's Fate, and the famous War of Troy; 


tho in truth 'this War was noble and illuſtri- 
ous: What would he have ſaid of Kim, who 
ſines a Hero that Urilies T error into Jupiter 


Himſelfe 
This very Poet gives us likewi ſe tos pour. 

able 2 Chamber of himſelf, when begg gging 

Phebrs to beſtow upon him new Inſpirations, 


* he tells him that in his firſt Poem, he Bud 
worthily exhaufted thoſe he had receiv? d, and 


ace, of his: Being ſo excellent a Poet, chat 


ph ran t mon las ar another” Am- 
ION. irn bez 497) l O85 C? 
He e ſpeaks: of the Gode ir this Propoſition; 
but tis more by Chance, than in Imitation 


of Homer or *rgil--ſince: if he had been 


perſwaded that Art » fo much, he 
would not have ald doing 1 ir in e Nele 
e e d 5115 
$7 x . 4 : CIVLH 25 a — — 
8 00 Kadldem 3 Tonanti, 


Progeniem, & patrio v vetitam ſuccedere <celo,, - 
Diva refer. 
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_— 


* Tu, modo fi veteres digno deplevimus haut 


Da fontes mihi, Phœbe, novos . _ 
Meque' inter priſea parentum — . 
r .cumg; r Ther 
du. To 
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To conclude, he has given a very ſorry 

Character of his Hero, when he {tiles him 
nanimous. Achilles was certainly very 

Impatient, Cholerick, and Revengeful. Homer 

made him fo, and Stat ius ſhould have kept 

up the ſame Character, which this firſt Peet 

had given him. f This is one of Horace's 

Rules. But we need not ſeek any farther 

than Statius himſelf, for a Preof of his Error 

in this Point. In the Propoſition he contra- 

dicts this Character of Maynanmous which 

he had beſtow'd upon Achilles at firſt: For 

immediately aſter, among the Actions he was 

to mention of this Hero, he mentions one, 

that is far from Magnanimity; namely, his 

cruel 7 of Hector s Body, when after he 

had kill'd him, he bound him by the Heels 

to his Chariot, and drag d him a great many 

times round the Walls of Troy, and the 

Nan ie abc 4955 


f 
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| + Scriptor, honoratum 6 forte repanis Achllem, 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, &c. Hor. 
Poet. ; f | ; | | F a 


Of the Invocation. 

$ N OMER in his two Poems inſerts the 
' Invocation in the Fropoſition. He does 
not ſay that he will relate what Ach://zs, or 


make the Recital. Virgil has theſe two Parts 
diſtinct: He firſt. * propoſes what he would 
ſing, and then he f begs his Muſe to inform 
him about it: In this ſecond Part he 9 inſerts 
the Character of his Hero, which more pro- 
perly belongs ts the firſt. And this makes it 
appear, that it ſignifies little whether they 
— diftinct from each other, or joyn'd toge- 


But let the way be how it will, the Poet 
{ cannot omit the vocation. He 8 of 
W- Things which he. would know nothing of, 
{| unleſs ſome God of other had reveal'd them 


of Piety and Veneration, Which is the very 
Foundation of all the Moral, and the Inſtru- 
ctions he pretends to lay down from the Fa- 


ble: And laſtly, ſince the Gods muſt be con- 


— 
— 


$ Mn deft Vid Ar wit Errors, Mice. 
Arma virumque cano. | 


+ Muſa, mihi cauſas memora. 


-. laſignem pietate vicum. 


cern'd 


— Bovrir Get” 
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- Ulyſſes has done; but intreats his Muſe to 
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to him. He owes his Readers this Example 
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cetn'd in it, tis unreaſonable to dare to bring 
them the Stage, without craving their 
Leave firſt. So that with reſpect to the Gods, 
the Auditors, and the Poet himſelf, the &rvo- 
cation becomes an indiſpenſible and neceſſary 
Parte, MITE TER 

The Poet likewiſe addreſſes himſelf to the 
Gods very often in the Sequel of his Work: 
* Sometimes when he enters upon a new 
Matter, as Virgil does, when in his Seventh 
Book he enters upon the ſecond Part of his 
Deſign: f Sometimes. when he relates ſome 
miraculous Action that is above common Pro- 
bability; as in the Transformation of n 
Ships irito Nymphs: - $ Sometimes when' he 
reveals thoſe Myſteries, which God ſeems to 
have been willing to keep ſecret from the 
Curiofity of Men; ſuch for inſtance, is that 
which happens in the Shades below, whither 
eEneas is conducted by Sibyl : And laſtly, at 
other times upon other Occalions. — 


1 


c 


2 Renn. 
* Nunc age qui Reges Erato, que tempora, rerum, 
Quis Lat io antiquo fuerit Status, Gr. | 
+ Quis Deus, © Muſz, tam ſæva incendia Teucris 
Avertit; tantos ratibus quis depulit-ignes, _ 
'Dicite. Priſca fides facli, ſed fama perennis, E. 9. 
8 2 quibus Imperium eft animarum. umbræque 
entes, ir Tout 

Et Chaos & Phlegethon, loca nocte ſitentis late: 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui, fir numine veſtro- 
 Pandece res alta terrà & caligine merſas. EN, 6. 

* | 111. Rodd Hat 
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But tlie Principal-Arvocation is that at the 
ing. And here we are to take notice 
of two Things. The firſt is, what the Poet 
deſires: And — ſecond, to what Deity he 
makes his Application. e en 
That which we demand in the firſt Queſti- 
on, is, whether the Poet ſhould deſire that all 
his Matter ſhould be inſpir'd into him, or 
only a Part of it. The different Practice of 
our Authors obliges us to make this Reflection. 
Homer has ſo well connected his Propoſition 
in the ad with the Invocation, that he im- 
plores his Muſe for all that he propoſes with- 
out Exception. | FLO 
In the Odyſſeis he has begun after the fame 
way; but after mentioning ſeveral Things 
which he begs his Muſe to aſſiſt him in, he at 
laſt retrenches ſome; and only intreats her to 
tell him · a Part of them. | 
Virgil follows this laſt Method. That 
which is particular in him is, that he does not 
in the general Deſire one part of his Subject, 
hurt preciſely determines what part he would 
| have. his Muſe inſpire into him. Tis that 
which was the moſt ſecret and hardeſt to 
knew. Aiter he had very exactly propoſed 
all his Matter, he then addreſſes himſelf to 
his Muſe, and prays her to inform him of the 
Cauſes of all. 1 5 
There is a very natural Reaſon tobe given 
for this Conduct: For ſince the Poet ſuppoſes 
that his Action is true, and writes as if he 
would have it pals for ſuch ; he muſt likewiſe 
. | ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that ſuch an illuſtrious: and important 
Action could not have been buried in Oblivi- 
on. By this means Hiſtory or Report might 
have informed him of one Part. This is the 


Idea he would have the Readers conceive, 
when he does not deſire the Muſes for all. 


| Ferhaps likewiſe our Poets did this to di- 


vide the Buſineſs ſo, that they might have 
the Honour of ſinging a Part With the Gods. 


This is what * Virgil does in his Eighth: 


Eclogue : He ſings the one half of his Mat- 
ter; and prays the Muſes to go on and ſing 
the other Part, becauſe he could not do all. 
However the Caſe ſtands, we ſee by this 
Practice what the Poet is allowed to do. 
Thus much for what he deſires; now let us 
ſee to whom he makes his Addrefles. - ö 
The Invocation is proper to the Poem, 
when tis either addrelied to the God who 
prelides over the Subject he treats on; or to 
the God who preſides over Poetry in general. 
Ovid in his f Mat amor phoſes makes uſe of 
the firſt ſort of Invocation. He names no 
God in particular, but addreſſes himſelf to all 


„ 1 
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* Hæc Damon: vos, quæ reſponderit Alpheſibceus, 
Dicite Pierides : Non omnia poſſumus omnes. 


+ In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. Di cœptis (nam vos mutaftis & illas) 
Aſpirate meis. 5 1 £0 '34 
Vol. II. E 
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all who had contributed to the miraculous 
Transformations he was about ta deſcribe. 
The Poet 9 Lucretius does the fame in his 
Poem concerning the Nature of Thinge. He 
calls upon Yenu, becauſe ſhe preſides -o'er 
che Productions of Nature. | 
Ibis is likewiſe what Virgil has done in 
His Goorgicks, He names in particular all the 
Gods Who were concern'd with Husbandry, 
and as if he had been afraid of omitting any 
one; * the calls upon them all in general. 
But both he and Homer have left us ano- 
ther kind of an Example in their Epick Poems 
"They have call'd upon the Muſes, and ſo 
they have diſtinguiſhed the Deities which 
prelide over Poeſy, from thoſe that preſide 


over the Actions of the Poems, and are the 


Perſonages that act in them. | 
| Beſides, we are not to imagine that theſe 


Divinities which they invok'd, were look d 


aupon by the Poets themſelves, as Divine Per- 

ons, from whom they expected any real Aſſi- 
ſtance. Under this Name of Muſe, the 

wiſhed for that C:enius of Foeſy, and all tho 


neceſfary for executing their Deſign. This is 


mothing elſe but an Allegorical and Poetical 


— 
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5 Quæ quoniam rerum Naturam ſola gubernas, 


Ie ſoclam ſtudeo ſcribundis verſibus eſſe, 


Quos ego de rerum natura pangere conor. 
* Digue, Deæque omnes, ſtudium quibus arva tueri. 
| - way 


Qualifications and Circumſtances, that were 
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way of Expreſſion: As when they ſay, the 
God of Sleep, the Goddeſs of Fame, and the 
like. There are lik Muſes of all 
Countries, and Religions. There are Chriſti- 
an as well as Pagan Muſes, There are Greek, 
Latin, French, and Engliſh Muſes. There are 
new ones too, which begin every Day to ap- 

pear in Behalf of thoſe who diſdaining the 
thread-bare Antiquities, are ſo bold as to in- 
vent Things wholly new. * | 
When Virgil wrote his Eclogues, he invo- 
ked the f Sicilian Muſes, becauſe he imitated 
Theocritus: And this Sicilian Poet coming off 
ſo well, put the Latin Poet upon wiſhing for 
as lucky a Genius as this Iſlander had. 

The Muſes of the Philoſopher Lucretius 
were 5 new, and had inſpired none before 
him. None had as yet entered the Gardens 
where this Epicurean Poet gather'd ſo many 
immortal Flowers: And the Waters of his 
Poetical Fountains were ſuch, as former Poets 
had never quenched their Thirſt with; he is 
the firſt that ever taſted of the Sweets of 


them. 


— 


| 
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+ Sicelides Muſz, paulo majora canamus. Vir. Erd. 

6, Extremum hunc, Arethuſa, mihi concede labo- 

rem. Ecl. 10. f 

§. Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita ſolo: juvat integros accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere flores z 

Inugnemq; meo capiti petere inde coronam, 

- Unde prins nulli yelariat 2-8 Muſe. Lucr. I. 2. 
: 2 But 
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But the Doctrine of this Author leaves no 
room to doubt what ſort of Gods they were 
that he invok d. At the very Beginning of 
this Poem, when he had addreſſed mae 2 

Venus, as a case who managed the whole 


Concern of natural Things, about which he 
Was going to treat : He preſently informs us, 
* that the Gods neuer concerned themſelves 
with what was done below. This is the main 
Principle of his whole Treatiſe : and f — 4 
On, in his Account, is an Error that impoſes 
upon us. What then are theſe Muſes, and 
this Venia to which he addrefles himſelf? Has 
He invoked the Deities to inſpire him with 
that, with which tis impoſſible they ſhould 
inſpire him ? And did intreat them to 
teach him, that tis an Error to pray to them, 
and a Miſlake to expect any thing from them ? 
Other Poets are not ſo unreaſonable, . and $ 
Horace, who for ſome time was of the ſame 
Opinion, might well call this Epicurean Wiſ- 
dam downright Folly. | mth, 1.7% 


TY 4 ** 


* Omnis enim per ſe Diviim' natura neceſſe eſt 
Immortali ævo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab noſtris rebus ſejunctaque longe, Oc. 

+ Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 

S Parcus Deorum cultor & infrequens, 

Taſanientis dum ſa pientiæ 
Conſultus erro, nunc rettorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cur us 
Cegor rdliftos. Hor. lib. 1. Od, 28; Shapes. How 

We 
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We will conclude this Chapter by a ſhore 
ecapitulation of all that has been obſerved 
bout the Invocation; and from thence it may 
be ſaid, That the Invocation may be mixed 
with the Propoſitton, or may be ſeparated from 
it: That it is always a neceſſary Part of the 
Epick Poem :. And that it is a Prayer addreſſed 
to the Allegorical Genius of Poeſy, under the 
Name of Muſe, or ſome one ale by whom 
the Poet begs to be inſpir'd, either in the 
whole, or only in a Part of that which he has. 
undertaken to relate. Eras 


WS ——— _ — DE — 
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Of the Body of the Poem, or the Nar- 
ration properly fo called. 5 


ALL the Parts of the Epick Poem, which: 
71 ye have already diſcours'd of, are nothing. 

But Introductions into it. Let us now en- 
——— Body of the Pœem, and into 

at which is properly called the Narration. 
And in ſhort this Narration is the Recitab 
which the Poet makes of his entire Action, 
epiſodiz d with all its Circumſtances, and all 
its Decorations. "Tis in this Part we are 
to look for the Beginning, the Middle, and 
the End of the Action: This is it which in- 
forms us of the Cauſes of all we read: In this 
are propoſed, in this are unravelled all the 
R WY Flots 


- 


But in this we ſhall conſider, Firſt, the Qua- 
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Flots and Intrigues: In this the Perſonages, 


- whether Divine or Humane, ought to demon- 


ſtrate their Intereſts, their Manners, and 
their Quality, by their Actions and Diſcourſes: 
And all this muſt be deſcribed with the Beau- 
ty, the Majeſty, and the Force of Verſe, of 
Stile, of Thoughts, of Similes, and of other 
Ornaments, that are ſuitable to the Subject in 


: 8 and to each ſingle Thing in particu- 


We have ſpoken already to ſome of theſe 
Things, and ſhall ſay ſomething more about 
them in the remaining Parts of this Treatiſe: 


lifcations of the Narration: Secondly, the 
Order our Poets have obſerv'd therein: And 
Thirdly, its Dzration ; that is, how. long 
time they have aſſigned to the Adventures 


Which they themſelves have related in each of 
their Poems. For we have already obſerv'd 
how much time they aſſign d to the entire 


Actions. ed e 
We will begin with the Qualifications of 
the Narration. It muſt be Pleaſant, Probable. 

Moving, Maruellaus, and Adive. We prov d 
the Neceſſity of theſe Properties, when we 


treated of the Fable, and the Nature of the 


Epopea, from whence we took them. So 
that without inſiſting any longer upon theſe 
Froofs, we fhall in this Place only conſider 

wherein theſe Qualifications do conſiſt, and 
what we are perſwaded Homer and Virgil 
have done to eſtabliſh them in the Poem. 

£36 FE * Horace 
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* Horace ſpeaks of the Profitable and' the 
Pleaſant in ſuch a manner, that he ſeems to 
treat of them both alike. But we fanſy, if 
that had been his Deſign; he had more Re- 

rd to Poeſy in general, than to the Eprck 

mn in 13 With reſpect to the laſt 
we fay, that the Profitable is a Property eſſen- 
tial to the Epick Narration, whereas the 
Pleafant is only a Mode or Qualification of it. 
For it muſt be granted, that the Fable, which 
is the very Soul of the Epopea, was only in- 
vented to inſtruct Men: That the Profitable 
is not made uſe of to pleaſe People ; but on 
the other hand, the Pleaſant is inſerted to 
procure a more favourable Reception of the 
Inſtructions which the Fable contains. 
So that the Profitable belongs not to any 
particular Part of the Poem, but to the very 

Nature of the Epopea, and of the Fable in 
general. I am fatistied then with what 1 
laid about it in the firſt Book, where I think 
it was more proper to ſpeak of it, than to 
join it with the Pleaſant here. Beſides, it 
wh eflential, as I have already ſaid, it will 
be met with in a great many Faſiages, ſince 
all ſuppoſe it. o | 
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* Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare Poetæ, 

Aut fimul & jucunda, & idonea dicere vitz; . . 
Omne tulit punttum qui miſcuit utile dukci  _. 
Lectorem delectando paritergue monendo. Hor. 
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| PlLeaſantry in the Epick Narration is a ne- 
1 <ceflary Qualification, which engages us to 
read the Poem with ſome ſort of Delight, 
tho? excited by the moſt terrible, the mo 
violent, and the moſt afflifting Paſſions. The 
Effect may ariſe, either from the Poem alone; 
or from "On Relation which the Poet makes 
between his Auditors and his Perſonages, and 
the Intereſt which he makes the firſt to have 
in the Action he relates. Sat rob'd him- 
ſelf of this Advantage, when not regarding the 
Romans for whom he wrote, he muſt needs 
hunt for his Subjects in Countries and States, 
whoſe Manners and Cuſtoms bore no relation 
to thoſe of his Readers, and wherein they 
had not the leaſt Intereſt. Homer has made 
a better Choice, and has better diſpoſed of 
his Actions. And if Virgil has not been more 
careful than Homer, yet at leaſt he has had 
infinitely more Luck than him. But we ſaid 
enough of this in the firſt Book. -. r. 
_The Pleaſantries which the Poem afords 
in its own Nature independently from the 
Auditors, are of three Sorts. © The firſt ariſe 
from the Beauty of the Verſe, of the Stile, 
and of the Thoughts: Others depend upon 
the Perſons that are introduced into the Po- 
em, upon their Manners, their Paſſions, 5 
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their Intereſts rightly manag d: And the third 
Sort conſiſt in the Things whi e deſcri- 
„and in the way of propoſing them. 
e ſhall ſpeak of the firſt Sort in our laſt 
Book, wherein we ſhall treat of the Thoughts 
and 1 In this Book we ſhall allow 
a whole Chapter to the Paſſions, and all the 
next Book will be about the Manners: As 
for the reſt let us conſider them here. 1 
It is not neceſſary that all the Perſons in- 
troduc'd into a Poem, ſhould have divided 
and particular Intereſts therein: Not only 
their great Number exempts them from it, 
but likewiſe: a Multitude of Intereſta would 
too much: annoy and ſubvert the Pleaſure we 
are diſcourſing of. It confounds the Hearer's 
Mind, it over-charges his Memory, and makes 
him leſs capable of thoſe Motions with which 
we would have him affected: The greater 
Variety of I „ to take notice of 
and remember, the more ſedate and attentive 
ought we to be, for ſear of loſing any neceſſa- 
ry thing; and when any ſuch thing eſcapes us, 
we take but little Pleaſure in hearing that, 
which we have no farther Underſtanding of. 
But there mult be Care likewiſe taken, that 
no Action or Adventure of any length be de- 
{crib'd without intereſted Perſons,. f The 
Recital which Achemenides makes of that 
which happened to Uly/zs in Polypheme's Den, 


» * 1 * 
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* where the Trojans were in 
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takes up no more than Forty Verſes. This 
. wretched Grecian had a great Intereſt there- 
in ; but ſince he is but a very inconſiderable 
Perſonage in this Poem, Virgil provides that 
Eneas ſhould not be at a Diſtance from the 
Borders of the Cyclops, where he might in 
fafety hear this Adventure: But all this is 
told in the Port, and upon the very Coaſt, 
of ſufter- 
ing the ſame Fate with the Companions of 
_ Ulyſſes, So that Achemenides (x as well 
—ag mag mat) nd ——— 
1 that ſhould not ſo much as flay to 
— Anchor, but cut the Cables that datain- 
ed them. FEneas for his part owns himſelf 
obliged to him. Without theſe Engagements, 
. theſe Adventures are languiſhing, and make 
thoſe that hear them languiſh too. 
But the Readers are very deſirous to know 
what any Perſon ſhall ſay or do in an Adven- 
ture wherein he has ſome Intereſt. 'This is 
more apparent in the Theatre, from whence 
the want of Intereſt has excluded the Narra- 
tiant of the Chorus, and of ſuch. Actors as 
were only to tell what paſſed behind the 
Scenes. After Oedipus was come to the Know- 
ledge of his Parents and his Crimes, the Spe- 
Gators were not very eager to know what the 
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$ Sed fogite, 6 miſeri, fugite, atque ab littore funem 

Rumpite. . | 

* Supplice fic merito. 
| Thoughts 
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Thoughts of the old Corinthian, and the 15. 
bum Phorbas are, nor do they take any Delight 
in hearing them. But they cannot hear Oedi- 

— and 122 —— N as At- 


As 9 might be ſaid the 
Mauners and the Paſſions, which are the ſe- 
cond ſort of -Pleaſantries. There is nothing 
more cold and diſguſtſul thay to ſee Perſons: 

ges of no Garacter. Good Painters give this 
to thi al their Draughts ; and repreſent them 
either paſſionate, or attentive upon ſome thing 
or other. Such as are moſt lively, and have 
moſt of the Character unon them, are the: 
moſt delightfull to the Eye, and get moſt 
Credit to their Maſters. *Tis juſt with, 
Poetry as with Painting. 

The third Sort com aide the Plea . 
tries which the Things themſelves fu Us? 
with; There are ſome Things — in their 
own Nature are Pleaſant, namely, ſuch as 
are important and marvellous, as Wars, and 
other great Adventures, provided they are 
not collected without Choice and Judgment, 
nor carried on to an extreme, but᷑ judicious: 
and well managed. 

Others there are that are cold and inſipid; 
and great Skill muſt be uſed to manape chem | 
with Sucoels. The beſt way in ſuch Caſes k is, 
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to follow g Horace's Rule; to examine thoſe 
neidents, and ones Own Str th; and to 
ſtudy them, and know himſelf ſo well, as to 
undertake nothing but what is proportionate 
to his Genius and Strength. If an Author 
diſtruſts himſelf in any thing, tis belt letting 
Dogmatical Things are generally dry 
inſipid. Of this Nature is the Doctrine of 
Plato, and the Pythagoreans, which Virgil 
has touch'd upon in his ſixth Book with ſo 
much Sueceſs. *T'was neceſſary that this great 
Poet ſhould give us Inſtances of all ſorts of 
Ferfections;, Upon. this Account we might 
 fay, what Ariffotle upon another Occaſion 
ſays of Hamer, that had an ordinary Poet ma- 
nag d this Subject, he would have been inſuffer- 
able. The Art which I diſcover in him, is 
what follows. 8 784 
Finſt of all, he makes this Doctrine neceſſa- 
ry for the better conceiving of the Wonders 
which follow. Belides, he goes farther,, for 
be makes it a neceſſary Part of his Fable, and 
his Subject; ſince tis the Foundation of the 
Religion, the Laws, and the Morality, which 
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S Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 
Viribus, & verſate div, quid ferre — 11% 
Quid valeant humeri. Cui leQa potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deſeret hunt, nec lucidus ordo 
Et quz deſperet traQata niteſcere poſſe relinguet. 
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Fneas went to eſtabliſh in Italy undet the 
Character of a Pontifex and a Legiſlator. In 
the third Place, before ever he propoſes it to 
the Readers, he puts them upon deſiring it 
as much as Xneas did; for without doubt 
they are mov'd with the ſame Curioſity, 
which the Poet beſtows ſo naturally on his 
Hero. Tbey ſee with the ſame Amazement. 
that he does Perſons that were* to be born 
ſome Ages after; And what this Hero asks 
TT, that they ask Virgil. | *Is it poſſible, 
that there ſbould be any Souls here ſo fond of 
returning again upon the Earth, and of being 
impriſoned once more in @ Body?) And tis 
with Delight that they hear the f Poet in the 
Perſon of Anchrſes promiſe to fatisfy their 
Curioſity in that Point. The Author does 
not dogmatize at all himſelf: But he brings it 
about, that it ſhould be diſcours'd of by two 
Perſons of the greateſt Importance in his Poem, 
and who were both very highly intereſted 
therein. Laſtly, he is very ſhort upon this 
Subject: He does not ſo much as ſpend thirty 
Verſes about it. „ 4 
The molt uſual and proper way for Poeſy, 


? 
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* 9 Pater, anne aliquos ad cœlum hinc ira putan- 

Sublimes animas, iterumque ad tarda reyerti 
+ Dicam equidem, nec te ſuſpenſum, nate, te- 

nebo. Ay. 6, | ++ | 
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is to lay down theſe Pieces of Doctrine diſgui - 
ſd under the Allegories of ſome Action or 
other. Homer does this often in ſome Phyſi- 
cal Points; The Age Virgil lived in, obliged 
Kim to be more reſerv'd therein; by which 
means he has more Examples of Leſſons in 
Morality. We have ſaid ſomething already 
about this in the firſt Book: And SR 
more of it in the Book about Machines 

the Gods: And: likewiſe in this Book, when 
we come to ſhew, how the Epic Narration 

ought to be attros. » HEE 
The meeting of Councils may be reckoned 
among thoſe Things which make the Narra-- 
tion languiſh,, and render it unpleaſant, Qui- 
etneſs, Moderation, and arguing of Debates 
ought naturally to preſide there, and all this 
is oppoſite to the Motions, and the Action, 
which ought to appear throughout the whole 

Epick Po. dnn. 
Our Poets have carefully avoided all manner 
of ſage and ſerious Debates, where each Per- 
ſon ſpeaks in his Turn, and delivers his ſober 
Thoughts. They generally brought in ſome 
haſty or paſſionate Perſons, ſuch as are Achilles, 
and Agamenmon in the firſt Book of the 
Thad, and almoſt all the other Grecians and 
Trojans: of this Fable. Such likewiſe in the 
ned are Venus and Juno in the tenth Book, 
and Drances and Turms in the Fleventh. 
The Council.in the ninth Book is altogether 
as paſſionate, but the Movements are of ano- 
ther Kind, There are neither Quarrels, nor 
| Heats, 


Heats. All the Per ſonages therein are gene- 
rous and many: And yet of above threeſcore 
Verſes which the Poet ſpends about it, there 
are ſcarce five calm ones. Niſus and young 
Euryalus, that are introduced therein, make 
the ory fo 7 din am Paſſage is not 
one of the tender and moving Beauti 
which the 2:4 has of this Kind.” 3 
If theſe Aſſemblies are without Paſſions, there 
ſhould be little faid in them, and no Body 
contradicting what is:propos'd; theſe Incidents 


are not ſo much Debates, as fimple Propoſals 


of what is going to be done. There ſhould 
likewiſe ſuch proper Places be choſen for them 
in the Poem, where they might not interrupt 
the Series of the Action. Of this Nature are 
the two Aſſemblies of the Gods in the firſt 
and fifth: Books of the Odyſſais. The firſt is 
at the Beginning of the Poem, where it inter- 
rupts nothing: And the ſecond does not laſt 
lang; and is only a ſimple Tranſition from 
the Recital of the Tranſactions at Rhace du- 
ring the Abſence of U/y/es, to the Recital 
of that which more particularly regards the 
Perſon of this Hero. | 

The Reader is offended likewiſe, when 
that is related to him which ke knows alrea- 
dy. This was not ſo great a Fault in Homer's: 
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Time. Virgil is more exact herein. Venus © 


in the firſt Book, would not make a. Recital 
of her Misfortunes. to /Eneas, ſhe interrupts 
it to comfort him. And in the third Book, 
when good Manners oblig d this Hero * ü 
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his Story to Andromache; Helenus comes in 
very opportunely, and ſo hinders him from 
going on with his Diſcourſe, + 
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Ruth and Probability may meet together, 
ſince a Thing that is true, may appear 
fuch. This is what's common. But ſome- 
times Truth it ſelf is only Probability, as in 
miraculous, prodigious, and extraordinary 
Actions. Sometimes likewiſe there is Proba- 
dility without Truth, as in the ordinary 
Fictions of the Poets. In a word, an Action 
may be either only true, or only probable, or 
elſe without Truth and Probability, or laſtly, 
it may have both theſe Qualifications, Theſe 
four ſorts of Actions or Things have been as it 
were divided among four ſorts of Learning. 
Hiſtory has got the firſt, relying only on that 
which. is: true independently from Probability, 
which may, or may not be in it. Such is the 
Action of the Maid of Orleans. The Epick 
and Dramatic Fables are oppoſite to Hiſtory, 
in that they prefer a probable Falſity before an 
improbable Truth. Such an Action as Sam- 
ſon's: would be leſs proper for the Subject of 
an Epick Poem, than the Death of Dido, who 
made 215 with her ſelf when Æneas leſt 
her. -</£ſop is alike negligent of Truth and 
Probability 
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Probability in the Diſcourſes he attributes to 
the Beaſts. Laſtly, Moral Philofophy ſhould: 
not only mind the Truth of the Things it 
teaches, but tis likewiſe neceſſary that this 
Truth appear ſuch, and convince thoſe, we: 
are willing to convince, that it is profitable. - 


But to what we have ſaid concerning the 


ebe we. may add that naturally it makes: 
uſe of both Truth and Probability, as Morali- 
ty does; and that in its Expreſſions and its 
Dreſs, it aſſumes a Liberty very like that of 
e/£/op. It is probable that Æneas, when 
going for Italy, endur'd a dreadful. Storm, 
which caſt him upon the Coaſts of Africk, 
where he eſcaped. Tis a Moral Truth, that 
God proves, and ſometimes ſeems to abandon 
good Men, and that at laſt he reſcues them 
from the Dangers, into which he had permit- 


ted them td fall: This is not only true, but 


likewiſe probable. But the Diſcourſe that 
paſſed between Juno and ᷑olus, and what 
Neptune ſaid to Boreas and Zepbyrus, have as 
little Truth and Probability in them, as the 
Intercourſe: that paſſed between the Country. 
and the City- s . 1 
So much may be ſaid in general. To be 
more particular, and to ſpeak more exactly 
and methodically concerning the Probability 
of Epick Narratiomt, we ſhall reduce it to {e- 
veral Heads, — — wr cons. cy Di- 
vimity, according to Morality, according to 
Nate: according to Reaſon, according to 
Experiencs, and according to vu/ger Opt = 
[0 | o 
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It may be ſaid, that there is nothing with 
reſpect to Divinity, but what is probable; 
becauſe with God nothing is impoſſible. This 
is a Means the Poets often make uſe of to 
render every thing probable, when they have 
a mind to feign contrary to the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature. This is an ample Subject, 
and requires a particular Treatiſe : Which we 
ſhall beſtow upon it, when we come to treat 
of the Machimes. | og egne 
© We have already obſerv'd that Morality re- 

uires both Truth and Probability, and the 

r{t is more neceſlary than the lat. A Poet 
was formerly condemned and fined for a De- 
fanlt in this upon the Theatre: For he made 
2 Perſonage, whom he had repreſented as ar 
honeſt Man, to ſay, that when his Tongue 
ſwore, his Mind did not. Certainly tis nei- 
ther true nor probable, than an honeſt Man 
ſhould ever trick another by a falſe Oath, 

and call God to witneſs thoſe Promiſes he 


never intends to keep. Li ENS 
- Seneca the Philoſopher accuſes ts 4 of 2 
Fault againſt Natural Truth and Probability, 
when he ſays that the Winds were pen 

in Grots: Becauſe Wind being nothing /diſe 
but Air, or Vapours in Motion, it deſtroys its 
Nature to ſuppoſe it in a profound Repoſe. 
Voſſtus anſwers this, and fays, that the Poet 
has very well deſcribed the natural Production 
ef Winds, which ariſe from the Hills by the 


Vapours and Exhalations, that are incloſed 
TON? * 


4» 


therein ; and that *tis concernir 
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of Winds which he ſpeaks, by r 


common among Poets and Orators, taking the 
Quſe for the Effect. Tis as if we ſhould 
ſay, that the Winds are incloſed in Eolipiles 
- full of Water, ſince when theſe Veſlels are 

warm, the Water comes out of them in Puffs 

of Wind. It would have been likewiſe a Fault 
againſt Natural Probability to have ſaid that 
Eneas met with Stags in Africk, if tis true 
that they could not live there. But theſe are 
venial Slips, becauſe Ariſtotle fays, they make 
not againſt the Poet's Art, but ariſe from his 
Ignorance in ſome Things that he has learn'd 
from other Arts. Yet Care muſt be taken 
that they be not too groſs and viſible. There 
are ſome Probabilities of this Kind from which. 
E&ſop himſelf would not be excuſed. We 
ſhould never pardon him if he had repreſented 
the Lyon timorous, the Hare daring, the Fox. 
dull, and the like. | 


* 


with reſpe&t 


y 
quit the Earth, they part with what is folid to 
embrace an ry Fantom. Statius is very often 

guilty of this Fault. Who would believe, for 
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Inſtance, that a ſingle Man ſurprized in an 
Ambuſcado by fifty Bravo's, that lay in Wait 
for him, could kill nine and forty of them, 
and give Quarter to the laſt? Who would 
believe that this ſame Romantick Hero would 
fight at fiſty Cuffs with a young Prince for 
the Wall? And yet they wore Swords b by their, 
Sides, even when they were pulling 

and ſcratching Faces with their Nails. E25 


* Poet himſelf obſerves as much, and lays | 


their Anger roſe ſo high, that perhaps' they 
had drawn upon one another, it King — 
had not ſtep'd in between. Here is a {tran 
Illuſtration of the Rage of two Kings. 

third Perfon finds it ſo reaſonable, f that be 
diſcovers by this noble Exploit the greatneſs 
Nad Extraction. Is. this at all probable? 


| d is not a, Man's Reaſon ly ih ? 
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F> * Porte & nudaene alt fic ira krehat. Thebs 
Fe 
＋ Haud humiles tanta ira decet:  _ 
os Etiam decimo Iuados Jovem fulgurate facit; 
1 oi Nunquam hoc vidimus, Seuliger- Poet 


1 Experience; 


Experience; not may Vears ago it was obſer- 
vable, that in January the der was ſo 
violent, that it burnt doyn the Steeple of a 


Church at Chalant, and did as much at the 


Abby of Chally near Senlis, and in ſeveral other 
Places Terrible Claps of Thunder were heard, 


and ſeveral Thunderbolts fell at Senlis in a 


very deep and thick Snow. Homer then 
might likewiſe have ſeen the ſelf ſame thing. 
But the principal Sort of Hobability, and 
that which we nam'd laſt, is the Probability 
according to the common received Opinion; 
which is of no ſmall moment in this Place. 
A thing is probable when it ſeems to be true. 
But ſometimes it ſeems true to Men of Senſe, 
and falle to the Vulgar; or the contrary. 
Since the Vulgar and the Learned are thus 
divided, it may be asked which ſide the Poet 
ought to take. The Subject ſhall be, for in- 
ſtance, the Adventure of Dido, or that of 
. or the Story of Medea, Helin, or 
the like. That which Homer and Virgil 
have wrote about it ſhall be probable to the 


Vulgar: But Men of Learning ſhall have read 


the contrary in N Some Authors ſhall 
have written that Dido was chaſt, and Medea 
innocent, that Penelope was baniſhed and di- 
vorced by Ulyſſes for having abuſed his Ab- 


ſence, and that Helen was never at Troy. 


"Tis no hard Matter to decide this Point 
by the Rules I have laid down. Homer, Vir- 
ili and the reſt have made no Scruple to diſ- 
regard Hiſtory, that ſo their Fables might be 

Evans © more 


that that which ſerves as a Ground-wor 
all this Action, has nothing of Reaſon in it: 


— 


more juſt. Horace does not refer Poets to 
the Truth of Hiſtory, but either to Fables 


already invented, as that of the Mad, or elſe 
to vulgar Opinions and Fame. Ariſtotle ſays 


nothing againſt, but rather ſeems to confirm 


this Doctrine, when he tells us, that a Poet 
does not write as an Hiſtorian, what ſort of 


Man Atcibiades was, what he faid, or what 
he did, upon ſuch or ſuch an Occafron ;. but 
only what in all Probability he ought to have 


faid or done. He approves of the Fable of 
Oedipus upon the Theatre, and yet he ſays, 


And that King Oedrpus could not have tarry'd 
F many Years, before he made Inquiry into 
the Murder of his Predeceſſor King Lai. 
He only excuſes the Negligence that is attri- 


buted to Oedrpr; upon the Account that this 


Fault againſt Reaſon was foreign to the Tra- 
gedy. But this Excuſe being only deſigned to 
juſtify the Conduct of the Poet, it expreſſy 
ſuppoſes that this Action was invented con- 
trary to the Truth of Hiſtory : And beſides it 


ſhews that Ariftotle allows of this, when he 


goes about to prove that this Falſity hinders 


not but the Subject may be lawful and regular. 


He likewiſe approves of the Iphigenia in 


rn" 


* ReAivs Iliacum carmen deducis in afluse 

Aut Famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia fings, 

Hor. Poet. ; . | * | | * = 
| Taurica, 


to 


— 
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Taurica, and thinks it worth his while to 
make the ma pry of it, + he did that of 
the Odyfers. yet it does not appear 
that this Philoſopher nor the learned Men of 
his Times were perſwaded of a thing whoſe 
Falſity quite ruins this Action. Certainly they 


never thought, that in the very moment 


Ipbigenia was going to be ſacrificed to Diana 


in Aulis, this Goddeſs conveyed? her away, 


and ſubſtituted a Hind in her Stead. Ariftotle 
was therefore of the Opinion, that a Poet, 
when his Fable ſo required, was not fo ſtrict- 
ly tyed up to the Truths of Hiltory, to ſuit 
himſelf to the Capacity of the Learned, as he 
was to that which might paſs for probable in 
the Eye of the Vulgar. * 

Aſter all, it may be faid, that not only 
ev'ry individual Perſon finds his Story, and 
meets with his Satisfaction in this Practice: 
But likewiſe Men of Learning ſee more ſolid 
Truths therein, than any the Vulgar can 


meet with; and more certain than thoſe of 


Hiſtory which the Poet diſregards. The more 
learned they are, the leſs will they expect theſe 
Hiſtorical Truths in a Poem, which is not 
deſigned for that, but for things more myſte- 
rious. The Truths they look for there, are 
Moral and Allegorical Truths. The Æueid 
was never writ to tell us the Story of Dido, 
but to inform us under this Name of the Spi- 
rit and Conduct of that State which ſhe foun- 


ded, and of the Original and Conſequences of 


ts Differences with Rome. A Man takes ſome 
8 Delight 


» 
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Delight in ſeeing this; and theſe Truths are 
more pleaſant, more apparent, and better un- 


=. derſtood; than thoſe which the Poet might 
I "have taken out of an Hiſtory that was ſo lit- 


tle known in his time, and about which the 
learned Men of our Days, after ſo many 
Searches, do ſtill contend. 

Beſides theſe fort of Frobabilities, there is 
ſill another particular one, which we may 
call an Accidental Probability. It conſiſts not 
in making uſe of ſeveral Incidents, each of 
which in particular is probable, but in orde- 
Ting them ſo, that they ſhall happen altoge- 
ther very probably. A Man, for inſtance, 
may probably die of an Apoplexy, but that 
this ſhould happen exactly when the Poet has 
Occafion to unravel his Plot, is not ſo eafily 

granted. 2 5: beet heyy 
i The Faults againſt this Probability are of a 
large Extent : For they comprehend the Mul- 
titude of marvellous 'Things, each of which 
might have been regular in the particular; 
but which in all Probability cannot be heaped 
up in ſo great a Number, and ſo ſmall a Space. 
?Tis likewiſe a Fault againſt this ProbabiÞty, 
when an Incident not duly prepared (tho? it 
needs it) is brought in all on a ſudden. A 
Deſire of ſurprizing the Auditors by the ſight 
of ſome Beauty which they never expected, 
caſts Poets of little Judgment into theſe Er- 
rors; but the E thereof is of very ill 
Conſequence. When a Man ſets himſelf to 
_ eek for the Cauſes of theſe Events in what 
p< þ he E | : x he 
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be has already ſeen, this Application of 
| Thought takes away all the Leafure. It 

would vex a Man to take too much Fains to 
find out theſe Cauſes, but much more if he 
could not find them out at all. And when 
at laſt the Poet does diſcover them, the Paſſi- 
on is weaken'd or deſtroy'd by theſe miſplaced 
= Inſtructions. VF * 
| I be Comedians make uſe of theſe Surprizes 
| more frequently, and can reap ſome Advan- 
tage from them. But the Gravity of the 
| Epopea will not away with theſe petty Amuſe- 
| ments. All there ought to be managed after 
5 a natural Way, ſo that the Incidents thereof 
| muſt be duly prepar'd, or elſe be ſuch as need 
1 no Preparation. . "442 
| Virgil is exact in this. Juno prepares the 
Tempeſt which ſhe raiſes in the firſt Book: 
Venia in the ſame Book prepares the Amours 
| of the Fourth. The Death of Dido, which 
| happen'd at the End of this Fourth Book, is 
| 2 'd from the very firſt Day of her 
Marriage. Helenus in the third Book pre- 
| pares all the Matter of the ſixth. In the 
ſixth, S:byl fortells all the enſuing Wars, the 
Out-rages of Turnus, the Misfortunes which 
were to happen upon the Account of Lavinis, 
and likewiſe the Voyage of Aua with 
Evander. We ſhould be too tedious, if we 
took notice of ev ry thing of this Nature. 


. 4 — 
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02.6.4 Ot ar n 
Of ile Admirable, or the Marvellous. 
A Dmiration is oppoſed to Probability. Tis 


the Buſineſs of the laſt to reduce ev'ry 
thing into the moſt ſimple, and moſt natural 


Order: Whereas on the other hand, we never 


- admire any thing but what appears extraordi- 
nary, and out of the common Road. This 


is that which deceives ſome, who, to make 
their Heroes admir'd, raiſe them to what is 
impoſſible. This Practice meets with a quite 
contrary Effect; for if we would have a thing 
admired, we ſhould make it ſo probable, that 
it may be conceived and credited: We never 
- admire that which we think has actually never 
been; and all extravagant Flights put us upon 
this Thought. | 
And yet for ought 1 know, I may yield too 
much to Reaſon and Probability, contrary to 
- Ar:flotle's Mind, who prefers the Admirable 
4 before them. Let us ſee what he ſays 
about it, and let the World agree to it, as 
they ſee Cauſe, * is requiſite, ſays he, that 
Abe marvellous ſhould be in Tragedy, but auch 


more 
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more in the Epopea, which in this goes beyond 
the Bounds of Reaſon : For ſince they do not 
ſee the Perſons att, as they do upon the Stage, 
" that which tranſgreſſes the Bounds of Reaſon 
#s very proper to produce the marvellous. 
That which Homer ſays of Hector rs by 
Achilles, would baus been very ridicu 
ußon the Stage, where one ſhould have ſeen ſo 
many 7 in a Fight, looking on Hector as 
he was flying without purſuing him, and only 
one Perſon Following, giving a Signal to the 
reſt to ſtamd off, Fut this is not diſcernable 
in the Epopea. Ariſtotle ſays further, + © that 
© theſe Additions, that are made to Reaſon 
*.and Truth for the railing of Admiration, 
&« are likewiſe Pleaſant ; and that tis evident 
© how natural this is by the ordinary Practice 
© of moſt People, who to make their Story 
© the more diverting, add ſomething or other 
« of their own Invention: But that Homer 
© out-does all Men in teaching us how to tell 
«« theſe Sorts of Lies with a box Grace. 
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Theſe Fictions of Homer are, amongſt other 
things, ſuch as Horace commends in the Odyf» 
ſoit, and which he finds to be equally beauti- | 
ful and ſurpriſing, joining together theſe two 
Qualifications, the Pleaſant and the Marvel. 
Tous, after the ſame manner that we have 
obſerved Ariftotle did. | 
But tho? this Philoſopher might have ſaid 
thus much, certainly he never deſign d to 
allow Men a full Licenſe of carrying things 
beyond Probability and Reaſon. Beſides, with- 
out doing him the leaſt Injuitice, and without 
abating any thing of his due Authority, it 
may be queſtioned whether the Example of 
Homer, which he propoſes, would have been 
exact enough for Virgil's Imitatian, For the 
Cuſtom of ſpeaking by Fables and Allegories; 
even in Proſe, and before the People, was 
- Not in Vogue at Rome in the Latin Poet's 
time: So that beſide the Allegorical Senſe, 
he was farther obliged to inſert ſome other, 
- which one might underſtand ſimply without 
any more ado. | 
_ Laſtly, that which I infer from the Doctrine 
of Ariſtotle, is, that he preſcribes the Marvel- 
Jous and the Probable to both the Epick and 
the Dranatick Poets: But in ſuch a manner, 
that the Dramat:ick have a greater regard to 
the Probable than the Marvelous ; and that 
the Ep:ck on the contrary prefer the Admira- 
ble. The reaſon of this Ditterence is, that 
we fee what is done in Tragedy; and only 
hear by Recitals the Adventures of the Epoped. 
| Tis 
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Nis upon this Conſideration that Horace or- 
ders, that in Tragedies themſelves the too 
farprizing Incidents { ſuch as the Transforma- 
tion of Progpns into a Bird, or of Cadmus into 
a Serpent) ſhould be kept from the Specta- 
tor's View. There needs only {imple Narra- 
tions to be made of theſe Thinos. *Tis like- 
wiſe for this reaſon that the Fpopea has the 
Privilege of Machines, which are as ſo many 
Miracles, and exceed natural Probability But 
they are not after the ſame manner allow d 
upon the Theatre. 
We add further, that if for — 1+ 
ſing the Auditors by a ſurprizing Incident, 
one ſhould tranſgreſs the Boundaries of Rea- 
fon and Truth, their Minds ought to be diſ- 
- thereto, by ſomething that may ſet 
them fo far beſides themſelves, that they be 
not in a Condition to perceive that they are- 
impoſed upon ; or at lealt that they 4 
thank the Poet for having ſurpriſed them ſo 
pleaſantly. This is what Monſieur Corneilte- 
has obſerv'd in his Cid. He knew well enough: 
that he could not bring Rodrigues into the- 
Earl's Houſe, whom he had but juſt then; 
murder'd, without tranſgreſſing againſt Rea- 
ſon and Probability: But then he knew as well 


„ 
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* Multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quz mox narret facundia præſens. 
Aut in avem Progne, Cadmus mutetur in anguems. 
Quodcuuqye-oftendis mihi lic, incredulus odi. Poet. 
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that the Curioſity of the Spectators, and the 
Attention they gave to What paſled between 
this young Hero and Chimene, would not ſuf- 
fer them to take notice of this Fault: And 
that tho? they ſhould have been inform'd of 
it, they would have taken it ill, if a more 
ſtrict Regularity had rob'd them of ſo great a 
Satisfaction. ' | 
I believe that the beſt Rules for knowing 
how far *tis allowable to carry on the Mare 
wellous, and for diſcerning what will be taking; 
what will offend, and what will be ridiculous; 
is firſt, a ſound judgment; and then the 
reading of good Authors, and likewiſe the 
Examples of thoſe who have come off but 
ſorrily; and laſtly the comparing theſe two 
together. But in this Examen of Things, a 
Man muſt be well acquainted with the Geni- 
us's, the Cuſtoms, and. the Manners of the 
ſeveral Ages. For that which is a Beauty in 
Homer, might have met with ſorry Enter- 
tainment in the Works of a Poet in the Days 
of Auguſtus. | 7 
- *Tis not enough (to make an Incident ad- 
mir d) that it ſhould have ſomething that is 
Admirable: But beſide that, tis requiſite 
there ſhould be nothing in it that might put 
a Stop to its Effect, and deſtroy the Admirati- 
on; ſuch as would be all contrary Paſſions. 
Admration in this Point has nothing but 
What is common to it ſelf and all the other 
Paſſions, Therefore for the better explaining 
of this Matter, we mult join that with them. 
—_— CHAP. IX 
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Of the PASSIQNS. 


HE Epick Narration ought to be Admis · 
rable, f but this Beauty is not enough. 


= tis farther neceſſary, that it be moving and 


Tonate, that it tranſport the Mind of the 

eader, fill him with Inquietude, give ſome 
Pleaſure, caſt him into a Conſternation, and 
make him ſenſible of the Violence of all theſe 
Motions, even in Subjects which he himſelf 
knows are feign'd and invented at Pleaſure. 
$ Horace, who preſcribes all this to the Poets, 
can't forbear admiring them, when they come 
off well, and he compares their Skill to the 
Power of Magick: 

The Paſffons then are neceſſary to great 


Poems: But all are not equally neceſſary or: _ 


convenient to all Poems. Mirth and Pleaſant 


Surprizes belong to Comedy. On the 10 
Horrour and Compaſſion belong to Tragedy. 


The Epick Poem keeps as it were in the 


—_ 


+ Non ſatis eft pulchra eſſe Poe mata, dulcia ſunto, 
Et quocumgue volent, animum Auditoris agunte 
Hor, Poet. i 


S llle per extenſum funem mihi poſſe videtur 
Ire Poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus. L. 1. Ep. 1. 
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middle between both, and ſeizes upon all 
theſe Paſſions, as is evident from the Grief 

that reigns in the fourth Book of the i, 
and from the Sports and Diverſions of the 

_ Eighth. The Faſſion that ſeems moſt pecu- 
Har to this kind of Poem is Adimration. It is, 
the leaſt contrary to the Paſſions of the two 
other kinds of Poems. We admire with Joy 
things that ſurprize us pleaſingly, and we ad- 
mire with Terrour and Grief ſuch things as 
terrify and make us ſad. | 


| i 
Belide this Admiration which in general 
diſtinguiſhes the Epick Poem from the Dra- 
watick, each Epick em has likewiſe ſome 
peculiar Paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes it in par- 
ticular from other Epick Poems, and conſtitutes 
a kind of ſingular and individual Difference 
between theſe Poems of the fame Species. 
Theſe ſingular Paſſions correſpond to the 

Character of the Hero. Anger and Terrour 
teign throughout the nad, becauſe * Achilles. 
is angry and the moſt terrible of all Men. 
'The 21d has all ſoft and tender Paſſions, 
becauſe that is the Character of efneas. 

The Prudence, Wiſdom, and Conſtancy of 
Ulyſſes, do not allow him in either of theſe 
Extremes, therefore the Poet does not permit 
one of them to be predominant in the Odyſſe- 
16. He confines himlelf to Admiration only, 


Which he carries to an higher Pitch than in 
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the Iiad: And tis upon this Account that he 
introduces a great many more Machines of 
the Odhſſeis into the Body of the Action, than 
are to be ſeen in the Actions of the other two 
Poems. This: Doctrine will find a fitter 
Place in the next Book, where we ſhall treat 
concerning the Manners and the Character. 
We have {till two things to ſay concerning 
the Paſſions.. The one is, how to impreſs them 
upon the Auditors: And the dther, how to 
make them ſenſible of them. The firſt is to 
prepare their Minds for them: And the Se- 
cond is, not to huddle together ſeveral Paſſions - 
that are incompatible. e 
I) be Neceſſity of preparing the Auditors is 
ſounded upon the natural and general Neceſ- 
ſity of taking Things where they are, when 
we would convey them elſewhere. Tis eaſy 
applying this Maxim to the Subject in han 
Man is in a quiet and profound Repoſe, 
and you have a mind by a Diſcourſe made on 
' Purpoſe to make him angry: You muſt begin 
your Diſcourſe by a mild way; by this means 
you will cloſe him, and then going hand in 
and together, as the Saying is, he will not 
fail following you in all the Paſſions you + 
have a mind to excite in him by Degrees. 
But if at. the firſt Touch you manifeſt your - 
Anger, you'wi'l make your ſelf as ridiculous; 
and meet with as little Succeſs as Ajax int 
1 Ovid's Metamor phoſes, in whom the witty. 
| Ovid has given us a notable Inſtance of this 
it Default. He makes him begin bis Elea by 
| 1 D 5 | Anger 
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Anger and violent Figures before his Judges 
who were profoundly calm. * The Generals 
vere ſet, the Souldiers ſtanding round about 
them, Ajax riſes, and being of a furious and 
impatient Diſpoſitzon cafts a fierce Look to- 
wards the Sea-ſhore, ftretches out bis Hands 
towards the Fleet that rode there, and then 
cries out: Oh Heavens! This Cauſe muſt be 
ted in View of the Navy, and Ulyſles my 
Competitor! e 
"Theſe neceſſary Preparations ariſe from the 
Diſcourſe that goes before theſe Movements, 
or elſe from ſome Action, that already begins 
to excite them before one ſpeaks. The Ora- 
tors themſelves ſometimes make uſe of this 
laſt way. For tho? they generally excite not 
the Faſſions till the End of their Harangues, 
yet when they find their Audience already 
mov'd, it would be ridiculous, if by an unſea- 
fonable Calmneſs they ſhould begin by making 


them quit that, with which they would have 


them affected. The laſt time Catiline enter d 

the Senate Houſe, the Senators were ſo di- 
ſturbed at his Preſence, that thoſe who fat 
next him drew farther oft, and left him to ſit 
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* Conſedere Duces, & vulgi ſtante corona, 

Surgit ad hos Clypei dominus ſeptemplicis Ajax. 

Utque erat impatiens iræ, Sigeia torvo 

Littora proſpexit, claſſemque in littore vultu. 

Prot endenſque manus; Agimus, pro Juppiter, inquit, 

Ante rates cauſam, & mecum cqqfertur Ulyſſes, G. 

Metams Lib. 13. 1 
alone, 


r 
ed againſt Reaſon, if he hi 

with that Sedateneſs that is uſual to Exordi- - 
um. He would have abated that Indignation 
with which he was willing to affect the Sena- 
tors againſt Cat:hne; and he would have taken 
away from the Mind of this Parricide, that 
Dread and Terror he was minded to ſtrike 
him with, and which he was already ſenſible 
of, by this tacite Condemnatiom of the Senate. 
Therefore omitting this firſt Part of the 
Speech, which upon ſuch an Occaſion would 
have been prejudicial to him, he takes his 
Audience in the Condition he found them, 
and continues and heightens their Paſſions. 


That which is ſo rare among the Onions 
is common among the Poets: They abo 

with Inſtances of this nature, where one may 
ſee the Paſſion prepar'd and kept up by the 
Actions. Dido begins a Speech as Ovid's Ajax 
did. Oh Jupiter] What ? Shall this Stranger 
go off ſo? &c. But theſe Motions were 
very well prepar'd. Dido entertains 
© Thoughts of her Death before nens 
* left her. She ſpent her Night in nothing 
& elſe but Diſquietude, and ſuch diflra&- 


— 


1 


* Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra, G p 

+ ma dolos dirumque nefas in pectore verſat, 
| Certa mori, &c. An, 4. 3 
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4 ing Thoughts, as theſe her Fears poſſeſi d 
* her with, 3 


* goon as the Dawn hegan to clear the Sky, 
Down to the Shore the ſad Queen-caft her Eye; 
Where when ſh doth the empty Port furvey, 
And now the Fleet with Wings liſplay d at Sea; 
'Her Hands held up, her golden Treſſes torn, 
Muſt we, ſays ſhe, of Force endure this Scorn? 
Can we not have Recourſe to Arms? nor meet 
This Fraud with Fraud? nor burn this wicked 
Haſte fy „ nd" let Hand 
Haſte, fly, purſue, row, and let every. Hand 
Snatch up 1 Speed ſome ſwift reveng ing 
Brand. | 


FEngliſh'd by Eden. Waller and Sidney Godol- 
© phin Eſquires.] 


Ibis is no Surprize to the Hearers : They 
are ſo well prepared for it, that they would 
have-wonder'd if the Beginning of this Speech 
had been leſs paſſionate. 4 
Tbe Practice of Seneca is quite contrary, 
H he has any Recital to make, which ought 
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S Regina e ſpeculis ut primum albeſcere luſem 
Vidit, & æquatis claſſem procedere velis, 

Littot aque, & vacuos ſenſit fine remige portus: 
Terque quaterque manu pettus percuſſa decorum, 
Fla venteſque abſciſſa comas: Proh Juppiter! ibit, 


Hic, ait, & neſtris illuſerit adyena regnis & c. Ibid. 
to 
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to imprint ſome preat Faſſn or other; he 
takes away from both his Perſonages and his 
Audience all the Inclinations they might have 
towards it. If they are poſſeſs'd with the 
Sorrow, Fear, and Expectation of ſome dread- 
ful thing: He will begin by ſome fine and 
elegant Deſcription of ſome Place or other, 
which only ſerves to ſhew the Copiouſneſs, 
and the poignant bloomy Wit of a Poet with- 
out Judgments. In the Troad, Hecuba and 
Andromache were diſpoſed to hear of the vio- 
lent and barbarous Death of their Son Afy- 
anax, whom the Creciant had thrown from 
the Top of an high Tower. It mightily 
concern'd them indeed to know, that among - 
the Croud that flock'd from all Parts to that 
fad Sight, * Some there were who ftood _ 
the Rums of the old decay'd Buildings, others 
whoſe Legs trembled under them, becauſe they 
were mounted a. little too high, &c, People that 
have the Fatience to ſpeak or hear ſuch idle 
Stuft, are ſo little inclin d to weep, that they 
had need have notice, as the mercenary Mour- 
ners of old had, when *tis time to ſet up their 
Whine. 

The Second thing we think neceſſary for 
the well managing the Paſſions, and to make 
the Auditors ſenſible of them, is to inſert 
them in the Poem pure and diſengag d from 


— — — 


* Alta rupes cujus e cacumine ereaa ſummos 
turba libravit pedes, Cc. 
R every 
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every thing, that may hinder them from pro- 

ducing their due Effect. | 
Tis neceſſary then to avoid the vicious 
Multi plicity of Fables, where there are too 
many Stories, too many Fables, too many 
Actions, the Adventures too much divided and 
hard to be remembred, and ſuch Intrigues as 
one can t eaſily comprehend. All this diſtracts 
the Mind, and requires ſo much Attention, 
that there is nothing left for the Paſſions to 

work upon. The Soul ſhould be free and 
diſengag d, to be the more ſenſible of them. 
We deſtroy our true Sorrows, when we divert 
our Thoughts another way: And how con- 
trary will theſe troubleſome Applications be to 
the Fictions and Movement of Poems ? Of all 
the Obſlacles that deſtroy the Paſſions, the 
Paſſions themſelves are not the leait. They 
fight with and deſtroy one another: And if a 
Man ſhould mix together a Subject of Foy 

and a Subject of Sorrow, he would make nei- 
ther of them ſink deep. * Horace informs 

us, that no Poetical Licenſe will allow of this 
ſort of Mixture. >, a a6t0 


Ihe very nature of theſe Habit: impoſe 
this Law. 'The Blood and Animal Spirits 
cannot move ſo ſmoothly on in their uſual 
way at Quiet, if at the ſame time they are 


— 
— 


— 


Non ut placidis cocant immitia, 


ſtop'd 
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ſtop'd and retarded. by ſome Violence, ſuch as 
7 ation cauſes. Nor can they be in either 

of theſe two Motions,. whilſt Fear contracts 
them from the external Parts of the Body to 

make them rally about the Heart : Or whilſt 
Anger ſends them into the Muſcles, and 
makes them act there with a Violence ſo con- 
trary to the Operations of Fear. A Poet then 
ſhould be acquainted with both the Cauſes 
and the Effe&s of the Paſſions. in our Souls. 
"Tis there we are more ſenſible of them, and 
know them better than in the Blood and 
the Animal Spirits. This Knowledge, and 
the juſtneſs of his Genius, will make him 
manage them with all the Force, and the 
Effects they are capable of. And here we will 
propoſe two Examples of that which we have 
laid concerning the Simplicity and the Diſen- 

gagement of each Paſſion. TORS | 


The Admirable muſt needs be predominant. 
in the warlike Vertues of a Maid; and this is 
the Paſſion Virgil makes ule of in the Eprſade 
of Camilla: And on the contrary he has made 
Pity to reign in that of Pallas. This Paſſion 
agrees very well with this young Prince who 
is one of the Hero's Party. But the Poet does 
not mix theſe two Paſſions together. He only 
ſhows in Pallas all that ordinary Courage that 
a young Man is capable of. He fights Turnus, 
but did not go out to' attack him: He does 
not ſo much as wound him, nor put him in 
the leaſt Danger; he only attends his coming 

5 an 
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and “ ſpeaks to him more like one that ſear d 
not Death, than one who expected to kill 
him. He is kill'd at the firſt Blow; and there 
is nothing extraordinary in it. But there is 
ſomething more than ordinary in the Lamen— 
| tation which «/£2:45 and the unhappy Euan- 
der made upon his Death. 1 
Camilla on the contrary, made her ſelf ad- 
mir d by a Valour becoming a Hero but ſne 
dies without being pitied I hat which Diana 
fays upon the Subject, deſerves not the name 
of a Lamentation in compariſon to that which 
e/Eneas and Evander made for Pallas. Be- 
ſides, the Speech of Diana is ſaid before her 
= Death, and is not in a Flace where it might 
have any great Effect. In ſhort, Camilla is 
kil'd, ſhe is reveng'd, and nothing more ſaid 
about it. How many Poets are there, that 
would have beſtow'd a Lover or two upon 
her, and endeavour'd to make an Eprſode as 
moving as that of Clorinda and Tancred $: 
This Beauty did not eſcape Virgil's View. | 
He fays, that ſeveral Italian Dames courted. 
ber for their Sons, This Reflection ſhews 
us, that his Thoughts were upon every 
thing, and that- it was not without Choice 
. and Judgment, that he omitted that which 


n 
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Aut ſpoliis ego jam raptis laudabor opimis, 
Aut letho inſigni. En. 10. 


+ Multz illam fruſtra Tyrrhena per oppida matres 
would 


Optavere nurum. Eu. 10. 
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would have appear'd ſo beautiful to other 
Poets. But he was not willing to ſpoil the 
Unity of the Paſſion, nor put a ſtop to its 


— 
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AS * 


CHAP. X. th 
How the Narration ought to*be Active. 


HE Epick Narration onght to be Ave; 
This Qualifcation is ſo neceliary to it, 
that Ariſtotlss Expreſſion herein ſeems to 
confound the Epopea with the Tragedy. "Tis 
by this he begins to lay down Rules for this 
r{t ſort of Poem. Ti requiſite, ſays h 
that the Epicł Fables be Dramatick, Ike tho 
that are in Tragedy. Now that which makes 
Tragedy Dramatick, and upon the Account 
of which it has the Name which ſignifies to 
A, is, that the Poet never ſpeaks in it: 
and that every thing is repreſented by the 
Ferſonages that are introduc'd, and who alone 
act and ſpeak therein. From whence we learn, 
that ſince Ar:/fotle requires this Qualification 
likewiſe in the Epopea, he thereby orders; 
that the Perſonages ſpeak likewiſe in this. 
Kind of Poem. 


% 


— 
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Nor does he hereby exclude the Narration 
of the Poet. This can never be ; ſince he 
- himſelf ſays that the Epopea is an Imitation 
carried on by a Narration, and that in truth 
the Narration of the Poet is its Form, which 
diftinguiſhes it the moſt eſſentially from the 
Actions of the Theatre, But he means, that 
theſe two things ought to be fo mix'd, that 
the Perſonages ſpeak very often; * Hamer, 
ſays he, who merits ſo much Praiſe in ot ber 
hinges, is eſpecially to be admired. for this, 
_ that 3 has been the only Poet, who knew what 
be ought to do. For the Poet ſhould 7 5 bud 
Ittle. Tze Foetical Imitation confifts 0 
uch in what the Poet ſays, as in ok | 
makes his Ferſonages ſa "The other Poets 
Hew themſelves from the B inning to the 
very End of edel. Poems. Tis . iymtate but. 
ſeldom, and then they carry not. n Imi- 
tation very far. Homer uſes a quite contrary. 
Method. After having ſaid a very little him- 
FI. be = OE ently introduces ſome one or other: 
erſonages. This. is what Ariftotle 
5 os needs it any Comment. To this 


famous Example he as given us in Homer, 
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we might join that of the Latin Peer, who 


| ſpeaks leſs in his Æueid, than he makes his 


Perſonages ſpeak. 0 OD 

But the laſt Words of Ariffotle are capable 
of two Interpretations . the firſt is, Homer 
ſays but little himſelf, and preſently introduces 
a Man or a Woman, or ſomething elſe that 
has Manners ; but without that Qualification 
he introduces nothing. So that all the Words 


which follow- the mention of 4 Man ora 


Woman, ſignify a Deity, or a feign'd Perſon, 
which though in its own Nature 1t has no 
Manners, yet has ſome in the Poem, into 


which allegorically one may bring all manner - 


of things as well as into other Fables. | 

For this Thought is taken from the Nature 
of Fables in general. When they are divided 
into different ſorts; by the Term Morate; 
that is, by the Manners that are attributed to 
fomething that has none, we underſtand thoſe, 
where for the Perſonages we introduce Beaſts, 


Plants, and fuch like 'Things, which in their 


own Nature have no Manners. 'Thus, for 
inſtance, in the Fable of the Olive-Tree and 
the Reed, the O/:ve-Tres is proud and vaunts 
it ſelf becauſe it ſtands ſo firm as not to bend 
to ev'ry Blaſt of Wind, as the Reed does. 
Whatever then is introduc'd into Fables, ought 
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ſo neceſſarily and eſſentially to have Manners, 
that the Author is oblig d to beſtow them 
upon things that naturally are not endued 
with them. - 21 5 2 

In ſhort, if the Names of Man and Vo- 
man which Ariftotle makes uſe of, do not pro- 
perly ſignify Gods and Goddeſſes, he would 
without doubt have omitted a great Part of 
Homer's Perſonages. He has done well then 
in adding, | or ſom? other thing that has Man- 
ers. | And this wi! denote not only Apollo, 
Thetis, Fupitter, and ſuch like Deities, who 
are angry, complain, and laugh as we do, but 
likewiſe the Horſe Xanthus, that ſpeaks in 
the lliad; the Horſe Rhebus, which Mezenti- 
us ſpeaks to in the e/£nz:d ; Ethon who la- 
ments the Death of Pallas, and evn Fams 
who knows ev'ry thing, and takes ſuch a 
Pleaſure in telling Tales; the Winds that are 
ſo mutinous and ſeditious that they would 
have overturn'd the Globe, and daſhed Hea- 
ven and Earth together by this time, if Fove- 
had not taken Care to ſet a King over them, 
who ſhuts them up cloſe; and when he lets 
them out, always keeps a {ſtrict Hand over 
them. And this according to the firſt Inter- 
pretation is what Ariſtotle means, by thoſe- 
other things which haus Manners , which the 
Poet introduces, and makes to ſpeak in the 
Fable. e 
Ihe other way of interpreting this Paſ- 
ſage of Ariſtotle, is to ſay, That he does not 
ſuppoſe that the Speeches the Perſonages are 
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made to pronounce, are the only means of 
making a Narration Active and Dramatick, 
but that tis ſo, when the "Manners are ap- 
parent. whether by the Perſons ſpeaking or 
only acting therein, or by any other way, 
ſuppoiing you have a mind to vive this Pre- 
cept a little larger Extent. In this ſenſe. not 
only the Speech of Dido to the Princeſs her 
Siber to whom ſhe diſcovers her | aHion for 
/En245, would be Dramatical ; but this 
Qualitication would be likewiſe in the Verſes 
that go before. where one may obſerve the 
Agitations and the Diſquietude of this Queen, 
who from the time ſhe !:rit fell in Love, had 
| Joſt all her Quiet and Repoſe. 

In this Senſe, the learn'd Diſcourſe of An- 
'<>hiſes to his Son in the ſixth Book, may be 
likewiſe reckon'd among the Dramatical 
Paſſages. Firlt, becauſe tis not the Poet that 
ſpeaks, but one of his Perſonages. Yet I de- 
clare tis my Opinion, that this ſingle Quali- 
fication is not a ſufficient Reaſon why that 
which is fpoken ſhould be Dramatical, if be- 
ſide that, there are not Manners to be obſer- 
ved therein. Now there are Manners in this 
Speech of Anchiſes. That which he ſays there, 
is the Foundation off all the Morality, the 
Laws, and the Religion which Anas was 
going to eſtabliſh in aly. So that the Sub- 
je& Matter of this Speech is a Moral Iuſtru- 
£10n, wherein one may ſee the Immortality 
of the Soul eſtabliſh'd ; and the Cauſes of the 
Paſſions and Manners both of the Living = 
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the Dead But that which makes moſt for 
- our Purpoſe is, that this Speech contains the 
Manners, Habits, and Condition of Anchiſes 
himſelf who ſpoke it, and of thoſe who were 
in the ſame Place with him. 'The Poet ha- 
ving us d no ſmall Skill to engage him there- 
to: Each us, ſays he, feel the Torment 
that are proper to him; then are we ſent to 
the Elyian Fields, where we, a few in number, 
7 our time, &c. © D 
But whatever Ariſtotle's Senſe is, he does 
not ſeem to favour the ſimple Explication of 
Arts or Sciences, which are without anner, 


and without Act ion, and which have nothiug 


of Morality in them. If a Man would ſpeak 
like a Poet, he muſt imitate Homer, and con- 
ceal theſe IJ hings under the Names and Acti- 
ons of {ome ſeign'd Perſons. He will not ſay 
that Salt is good to preſerve dead Bodies ſrom 


Corruption and Putrefaction, and that Flies 


would preſently fill them full of Maggots: 
But he will ſay, that Achilles deſigning to 
revenge the Death of Patroclus, before he 

perform'd the laſt Offices to his dead Body, 
apprehends that the hotneſs of the Seaſon 
would corrupt it, and that the Flies that 
lighted upon his Wounds, would engender 


* 
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Mittimur Elyſium, & pauci leta arva tenemus. 
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Maggots there. He will not barely fay, that | 


the Sea otters him a Remedy againſt the Pu- | 


trefaction he was afraid of: But he will make 
the Sea a Divinity; be will bring it in ſpeak- 
ing: In a word, he will ſay the Goddeſs The- 
tis comforts Achilles, and tells him, he might 
ſet his Heart at reit, for the would go and 

perfume his Body with Ambrofia, which 
would preſerve it a whole Year from Corrup- 
tion. This is the way by which Poets, if 
they would imitate Homer, muit ſpeak of 
Arts and Sciences. One ſees in this iniiance, 
that Flies breed Corruption, and fill dead 
Bodies with Maggots. One there ſees the 
Nature of Salt, and the Art of preſerving dead 
Bodies from Corruption. But all this is ex- 
preſs d Poetically, and with all the Qualifica- 
tions requiſite to that Imitation, which accor- 
ding to Ariſtotle is eſſential to Poetry: All is 
reduc d into Action. The Sea is made a Per- 
ſon that ſpeaks and acts, and this Froſopopæia 
is attended with Paſſion, Jenderneſs, and In- 
tereſt. In ſhort there is nothing therein but 
what has Manners. 
I his Inſtance may ſuffice ; it is plain, obvi- 
-ous, and eaſy to be underſtood. We may for 
Diverſion ſake produce another from a Sci- 
ence a great deal more myſterious. The 
Chymiſts have too good an Opinion of their 
Philoſophy, and more Eſteem for Virgil, than 
to think he was wholly ignorant of their Art. 
There are ſome obſerve, that he has expreſs d 
as clearly as themſelves, ſome of their choiceſt 
Operations. 
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Operations. Theſe Gentlemen are not ſatis- 


fied with ordinary Metaphors and Allegories, 


ſuch as Poets uſe : But they carry on theſe 


Figures and Diſguiſes to the utmoſt Obſcurity 


of a Riddle. No Inconvenience then would 
follow, ſhould they ſuppoſe the Hero of the 


Aneid to be a Man who makes a Diſcovery 


of that Gold, which is produc'd after a mira- 
culous manner, and which is reproduc'd and 
increas'd inceſſantly from the very fir{t-time 
of its being diſcover'd. 'T he Frinciple of this 
happy Diſcovery is Piety, Induſiry, a, Genius, 


and the Bleſſing of Heaven; «Aneas was not 


deficient in any of theſe. But *tis requilite 
ſeveral - Things ſhould be divin'd ; For this 
Reaſon Helens ſends Æneas to Sibyl, whoſe 


Advice he follows, and ſees the two Birds of 
Venus. I heſe are the two Extracts of Vitri- 


ol: For that green Mineral, which contains 
them, is a ſort of Copper, that goes under the 
Name of this Goddeſs. I omit the reſt, and 
leave it as I found it in the Books where by 
Chance I did read of it; at leaſt it will ſuit 
well enough with the Juſtice of that Advice 


Sihl gives e/£neas upon the Account of the 


Difficulty of this Diſcovery, and the ſmall 
Number of thoſe who ſucceed in it ; and that 
laſtly, as ſhe ſays, this Undertaking is not fit 
for. a wiſe Man. But to return: 

Mie may likewiſe reckon among the Subjects 
that are not Poetical, the Deſcriptions of 
Palaces, Gardens, Groves, Rivulets, Ships 
and 2 hundred other natural and artificial 
| Things ; 
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Things; when they are too long, and made 
after a ſimple, proper manner, without Alle- 
gories. This is what Horace calls purple 
Shreds, which Poets ſometimes place very i 
thinking that thoſe Faults. will prove the fi- 
neſt Ornaments of their Works. Tho' this 
may be good in the leſſer Poets. 
I believe I have already ſpoken in ſome 
other Place concerning the manner of making 
the Narration ad iuæ, which is proper and 
eſſential to the Fable. And that is, to reduce 
the Precepts and Inſtructions we would lay 
down, into Action. Virgil abounds with In- 
ſtances of this Nature. His Hero is a Legiſla- 
tor, but tis in a Poem. So that he does not 
appoint that ſuch a Sacrifice ſhould be made, 
or ſuch Ceremonies obſerv'd : But he does all 
this himſelf. He does not command one ſhould 
ſubmit to the Gods, nor does he preſcribe a 


Way how to puniſh the Profane ; but he de- 
-monſtrates at large the dreadful Torments 
that attend theſe Miſcreants. | 
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Of the Continuity of the Action, and 
the Order of the Narration. | 


TH Continuity which the Atom ought to 
* have in the Narration, is a Conſequence 
of what has been _ faid, and will ſerve 
Vol. II. as 
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s 2 Principle to that we are about to obſerve 
concerning the Order hich the Poet ought 

to mind in the Recital of all his Action. "Tis. 
upon this Principle we ſhall judge, when the 
Poet is permitted to begin the Narration by 


Facts one after another, juſt as they happen d 
and in their natural Order; and when, on the 
_— he is oblig'd to invert this. Order, 
and make ule of the artificial one, beginning 
his Poem with the Incidents of his Action, 
which happen laſt perhaps in order of time. 
In the firſt Place we will treat concerning 
the Continuity. From the time the Poet be- 
gins to rehearſe his Subject, from the time he 
opens his Poem, and brings his Perſonages, iſ 
J may ſo ſay, upon the Stage; he ought ſo to 
continue his Action to the very End, that none 
of the Perſonages be ever obſerv'd to be Idle, 
and out of Motion. 8 
This Continuity is ſometimes to be met with 
in the Action it ſelf, and in the firſt Model 
_ of the Fable. Of this Nature is the Action of 
the ad. Apollo is provok d, and ſends the 
Peſtilence into the Grecian Army. Agamem- 
nom pacifies his Anger, the Soldiers recover of 
their Diſtemper, and afterwards fight. Patro- 
clus and Hector are kill'd, their funeral Obſe- 
-= are over; and ſo the Action ends in leſs 
than fifty Days, without any Interruption and 
Diſcontinuity. But when the Action laſts for 
ſeveral Years, as in the Odyſſeis and the Eneid; 
it cannot be continu d, tho 3 


ben of the dirt be 


ed. by 25 78. ele, byt Wel the 75 3 
very unfit time for nag og 
are the uſual Subjects ol nk; Mer tarries 
| 37 pk Vear with Grce, and feven with Cæ. 
Y © And Auen ſpent feveral Nears in 

vj 5 1 mes 3 worth 8 be 
recited by an bet. perhaps 
more than a Year in Sicily during his Fathers 
Sickneſs, and their Mourni fg his Death. 
So. This the Actions, of theſe two Poems are 
not continued. But tho the Actions are not 

ontinu'd, yet the Narration ought to be lo, 
as we hint before. 

There is no Difficulty in managing the 

Hons that are continu'd: The Poet, has, 


ing to do but rehearſe them in their. — 


Kern, Order, ape relate the Things one 


| or Fey anger; Juſt they happen d: This is. 


done in his-{{:ad, - 

Wen the Action is long and diſcontinu'd, 
the Poet relates it in an artificial Order. He 
takes nothing for the Matter of his Narrati- 
on, but What towards the End of tlie Action 
has ſomething. of Continuity in it ; and for his 
2 yn Share he. anly relates this Part. For, this 

ealon V7 Virgil has n his Recital juſt after. 
Ene as KK Sicily, where 4nchiſes dy'd : And 
Humer at the very firſt makes his Hero quit 
the Iſle of Ogypes, after he had {taid there 
feven Years, Sil which time the Poet lets paſs 
| n — 

of the Diſcourſe, ſome p 
Occaſion ariſes for * 8 
2 
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, fGoteoa? wor nenen Mie de {cs 
rable and necellary things which went befpre 
- theſe Beginnings. The Love Dido conceiv d 
for Kubas made her extreamly curious to _ 
know his Adventures. This Faſſſon made 
the Recital thereof ſo natural, that the * Poet 
thought himſelf oblig'd to. make it more than 
once. The Pheacers indeed had no Intereſt 
in the Fortune of Uhy/ſes ; but the Poet füp- 
ply'd that by making theſe dall Fellows 
mightily in Love with Romantick Adventures.” 
This artificial Order divides the Action into 
two Parts, very different from each. other. 
The principal Part contains that Which the 
Poet relates. He 2 * but a little Matter, 
but he treats of it amply, and with all the 
| Pomp and Majeſty his Art can furniſh him 
With. The other Part is z' great deal larger 
in the Number of its Incidents, and in its 
Duration; but tis of leſs Compaſs ſhould you 
reckon the Verſes it takes up, and conſe- 
quently in the Circumſtances and Movements 
which make a. great Part of the Beauties of 
the Poem. But yet, if among the Incidents 
which the Poet is oblig d to inſert in that 
Which we here call the 2 and laſt Part of 
his Work, there ſhould be any one important 
Incident, he may treat of this more largely 
than of the reſt, as Virgil has done the Taking 
- of Troy. Tis true one may not treat of many 
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of them aſter this manner : The reſt ſhould 
be more conciſe. Beſides one ſees a great deal 
of. Di e the Death of Priain 
deſerip d in the Recitals of the ſecond Book, 
and the Death of Camilla related by the Poet 
in the Eleventh. For tho that of Camilla is 
doubt leſs leſs conſiderable as to the Fable, yet 
* Poet extends it more by half than that of 
„„ . 
Iheſe two Parts of the Epick Poem may be 
compar d to two of the Dramatick : f One of 
Which is acted upon the Stage before the 
71 SpeJators and the other comprehends what- 
ſoever is done behind the Scenes, and which 
we come to know of purely by the Recitals 
. which the Actors make. This laſt is leſs 
01 her; and let Eusas s Sor- 
Y 10 C04 


Werde han th wy 
. *row for his Hel n be never fo great, 


"yt ber Death as-gochlig in ie, whereby Je © 
deſerves to be e to at of Dias. a 

Ihe Diviſion. of the Dramatick Action we 
are now ſpeaking of, + gives the Poet an 
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 FAvt agitdr tes in Scents, aut acta refer tur. Hor 


* Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 1bide 
—— + Non tamen intus | 
Digna geri promes in ſcenam ; multaque tolles 
E ofulis,, quz mox narret facundia præſens. 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, Oc, Mid. 
r 
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| by its being too horrible, as2 Mother's butcher- 


ing ber own Children; or by its being too 


. incredible, as the Metamorphoſis of a Man 


into a Serpent or a Bird: Whereypon theſe 


Things ſhould only be related. So likewiſe 


the Diviſion of the . Epick Action gives the 


Poet Liberty to retrench from this Action 


Whatever would cauſe a Confuſion in the 
Poem. The things that are improper for 


the Epopsa ate not of the fame Nature with 


"thoſe, which ought to be excluded the Thea- 


etre "Iince that Which is good in a Dramatick 
Recital, is likewiſe ſo in an Epopea, which 


only diſcovers things to us by reciting them, 


But on the contrary, the Things that con- 


found the Epick Poern, are ſuch as are too 


4 


- Readers endure «/£neas's conſtant Attendance. 
at his ſick Father's Bed, together with the 


= 


* 
* 


languiſhing,” and which cannot admit of that 


Action and Motion, which are the proper 
this is 


Ornaments of this ſort of Poe. And thi 
what * Horace orders to be excluded thence. 
And in Truth how could Firgil make his 


Medicines; and Fomentations which ought to 


be made uſe of to recal the Spirits, and the 


natural Heat into the cold Limbs of this aged 


Prince? And the Sorrow too of eAneas, 
which ought to have been very great, would 
havę been but a ſorry Ornament of a Poem: 


* 
— a —_— 
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The Readers would not have been affected 
with them. Would they have beſtow'd one 
Tear upon the natural Death of a Perſon of 
his Age, who had ſo little to do in this Poem? 
Therefore has the Poet very judiciouſly drawn 
à Veil over all theſe — * LE SLRS 
By this means, the artificial Order cuts off 
the languiſhing and unpleaſant Incidents, and 
the Intervals of Time that are void of Action, 
which hinders the Continuity thereof: And t 
by theſe Retrenchments it gives the Poem that 
ntinu'd/Force; which makes it run ſmoo 
on throughout the whole, and beſtows on it 
thoſe Beauties Which the Action in it ſelf has 
not. By this means it haſtens towards a 
Concluſion, and at firſt tranſports the Readers 
into the Middle of its ſubject Matter, and al- | 
Ways entertains in them a Deſire and Expecta- 
tion to ſee the Events as ſoon as poſſible. 
Our Poets begin their Narration ſo nigh 
the End, that the Reader imagines the Poem 
would end within a few Verſes. In the Odyſ- 
ſets, the Gods order Mercury to go to the 
Iſle of Ogyges, where Ulyſſes was detain'd by 
| Calypſo. He was to charge that Goddeſs to 
give him leave to depart, and furniſh him 


—— }—_——__—_——_———— TT 


F Vehemens & liquidus puroque ſimillimus amni. 
Hor, Poet. . | | 

* Semper ad eventum feſtinat, & in medias res, 

Non ſecus ac notas auditorem rapit, Hor. Art. Poet. 
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| With ev'ry thing that was neceſſary for his 


Journey to {thaca. ., _ ; 
Virgil approaches {till nearer to a. Conclu- 
ſion. His-Hero has already left Sicily, and is 
upon his Journey to Itah. The ſecond Part 
begins much after the ſame Manner: eEneas 
arriving at the Country which the Fates had 
promis'd him, finds there the Gods and Men 
Who waited his coming with Impatience; and 
King Latinus offers him his Daughter Lavinia, 
ſole Heir to his Crown, in Marriage. Who 
- would think then but this Hero was very wa 
ſettled, and the Poem at an End? But a 
Storm caſts him upon Carthage, and furniſhes 
the Poet with what fills the firſt Part. The 
| Jealouſy of Turnus, who. pretends Lavinia 
Das promis d to him, and was his due, o 
es the Settlement of the Trojan, and aftor 
ſubject Matter for the laſt fix Books, _. 
Ihe Beginning of the Action is reſum d To 
pertinent ly, that theſe large Recitals of E295 
and Uly/es make no Interruption. . nens 
relates all that preceded his Arrival at Carthage, 
and then the Poet undertakes to tell what 
happen d to him in that City. This Series of 
Things is ſo exact, that the firſt Rook may 
© pals for a mere Prologue, which informs us of 
the Action in general, and which in particular 
diſcovers the Humours and Intereſt of. the 
Ferſons that were to appear in Play. The 
Poet's Practice is the ſame in his leſſer Epi- 
ſodes. Venus ſo reſumes the Story of Dido, 
and Diana that of Camilla, that what 5 this 
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Poem follows the Recitals of theſe two God- 


deſſes, is the natural Conſequence of what 


they related. We may obſerve the ſame Order 
in the Odyſſais. But the Death of Archemorus, 
the Funeral Sports, and the March of the A. 
gives towards Thebes,: are by no means the 
Conſequences af that which is contain'd. in 
the Recital of Hypſipyle. | TN 
If our Poets had made the Recitals of L 
ſes and Æneas at ſeveral times, they co 
not have connected them to the Action that 
would have follow'd, and the Order would 
have been leſs and more irkſome to 
Let us now in a few Words ſum up all that 
has been {aid concerning the Continuity of the 
Fi: Narration, and the Order Hamer and 
Virgil have obſerv'd therein. 
They have fo begun, that when once their 
Perſonages have made their Appearance, they 
never ceas d from Acting till the End of the 
Poem. For this Purpoſe, When the Epick 
Aion was continu'd, and of a few Months 
Duration, as that of the Iliad; the Poet has 
related it himſelf in the Natural Order. But 
when it laſted for ſeveral Years, as the two 
others did, the Poets obſerv'd an artificial 
Order, and the laſt Part of their Subject that 
was only continu'd, was all that they them- 
ſelves related. They made their Heroes relate 
all that went before, and that in one Speech, 
made upon a probable Occaſion. They plac d 
theſe Recitals ſo well, that the Things related 
3 E 5 therein, 


7 
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therein, precede. immediately, and wich. 

Interruption thoſe which the Poet at laſt 
relates hinifelt So that neither the Mind, 
nor the Memory of the Readers are at a Loſ s 


yn the Conſequence * 
which thy $3770 


— 


of the Dura of the Narration. 


Ccording to the Idea we have been propo- 
AS ing concerning the. Continuity and the 
A. of the Narration; tis requiſite we 
ſhould ſay thus much concerning its Duruti- 

on, viz. That the Space of a Year is to the Epeck.. 
Narration, what the Space of a Day is to Tra- 
$24); ; and that the Winter is as improper for 
great Work, as the Night is for the 
| Theatre: ; fince. both being void of Action, 
make a vicious Interval, and an Irregular. 
Diſcontinuity in theſe. Poems. 80 then, the 
Duration of the Epick Narration only laſts 
ane Campaign, as the Duration of the Dra-. | 
matick Action laſts an artificial Day. 
But we may carry on this Parallel e 
farther, and ſay, that the Time. for the 
Theatral Repreſentation. is under Debate 
amongſt Learned Men, and the. Practice of 
the, Ancients has its Obſcurities, which every 
one interprets. in Favour. of himſelf, either 
for the natural, or the. artificial Day: So the. 


Werte time of the te admits o * 
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for the Practice of Virgil in this Matter is 
not very clear. | oe 

\ Firſt it may be ſaid that the Narration of 
the Æneid laſts a Year and ſome Months. 
And thus the Account may go. /AEneas par- 
ting from Sicily after he had interr'd his Fa- 
ther there, returns thither again a Year after, 
and there celebrates his Anniverfary on the 
very Day he dy d on. f Tis @ full Tear, ſays 
Ancas, ſince we interr'd my Father, and now 
we are return d hither agam the ſame Day be 
dy'd on. So that the Narrat:on beginning 
when e/E£neas left Sicily, juſt after his Father's 
Death, that makes a whole Year to the Sports 
of the fifth Book. By this means the time 
that is requiſite for the reſt of this Book, for 
the ſixth, and for the Wars of Italy, will be 

added to the Year. 33 | 
One may reduce this Narration into a pre- 
ciſe Year, by ſaying, that theſe Verſes cited 
out of the fifth Book „do indeed inform us, 
that it was a full Year ſince Eneas had inter- 
wed bis Father in Sicily; but that neither 
theſe Verſes nor any others intimate that he 
left Sicily immediately after this Action. One 
8 _ then with Freedom ſuppoſe that he tar- 
2 g 


there as long a time, as was aſterwards 


— 


4 Aunuus exadtis completur menſibus orbis, 
Ex quo relliquias divinique oſſa Parentis 
Condidimus terra, mœſtaſque ſacravimus aras. 
Jamque dies, ni fallor, adeft, Cc. Av. 5. 
. "3: requilite 


N 
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requiſite for his Settlement in 1 
whence one will infer that the Na ration is 


Winter is comprehended in this Narration, 


Dido, in Africk, as the Poet erg lays i in 
this Verſe ſpoken by Fame. 


For the Winter Seaſon ; but that it ſignifies 
the ſame thing which it does in other Paſſages 
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From 


ear of 


compris d within the Compaſs of a 


twelve Months, and no more. 


Each of theſe Opinions 3 that the 


and that Eness ſpent the whole of that with 


Nunc Hyemem inter ſe laxu quam longs 
fovere. 


A third Opinion ſuppoſes that the Word 
Fhems in this Verſe ſhould not be underſtood! 


of this very Book, that have a neceſſary rela- 


tion to this. Now in thoſe other Paſſages. 


it does not ſignify the Winter, but a Sæaſon 
which the Riſing of Orion renders tempeſtu- 


aus, and that happens in the Summer; for 
"0 Conlicllaticn .xife abour the Siam 


Solftice. So that the Poet had only a mind to 


tell us, that JEnzas. indulg'd himſelf ! in the 
Amours of Dido, all my time, wherein the 


Riſing of Orion,, for about ſix Weeks, made 


bim afraid to put to Sea, and excus d him from 


— — ; . — — —_— 


di ti 
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* A pelago deſzvit hyems, & aquoſus 
Vin etiam bybeino moliris ſidere clafſem. © 


| compling 


= Gods, that ſummon'd him to ah. 
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complying fo readily to the Orders of the 


Buy this means all the Varration of the + 
Enid will be reduc'd into the Compaſs of 
one ſingle Campaign, making & to begin in 
Summer, and to conclude before the End o 
— jn the lame, F — TY Opaion 3 
grounded upon ſever reſſions o 
which ſeem more exact than the — 
leſs agreeable to ſeveral Interpretations. Ene- 
as leaves Sicily, and is caſt the Coaſts ot 
Africk in the Summer; and this Summer is 
the ſeventh fince the taking of Troy. This 
is what the Poet ſays in the Perſon of Dido, 
when fhe receives this Hero into Carthage. + 
This is now the ſeventh Summer ſince your 
2 over ſo many Countries, and ſo many 
Seas, He ſpends in Carthage neither the 
Winter, nor any part of Autumn; but he 

ed thence before the End of Summer. 
He arrives at S:czly and there keeps the Anni- 
verſary of Anchiſes at the End of the ſame 

Summer he came to Carthage in; ſince the 
Poet fays that this likewiſe was the ſeventh. 

This it now the end of the ſeventh Summer 
fince the Ruin of Troy. Laſtly, the Poem ends 

before Autumn does, ſince the Day before the 


Omnibus — cs & flutibus æſtas. Ex. I. 
* Septima poſt Troje excidium jam vertitur 
Eſtas. 5. | 7 ; 


Wy Death 


— 


tumn: * — be the Solſtice and Riſing. 
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Death of Turns, the Woods had till their 
Leaves on, and caſt their Shadow. The Poet 
fays, that f Turnus 2 in Anibuſh im a Val- 
ly, where ESE — * and the 
Shade favour" auc eſign. | 
this means the * of the 2 — | 
—— only one Campaign, and be included 
within the two Seaſons of Summer and Au- 


of Orion, which caſt Eueas into Africłk; a 
ending before the Froſts off Autumn had firip'd 
the Leaves off the Trees. 

As there are Reaſons for both Sides fo-- 
there are Difficulties in both. Some of them 
are reply d to: And for thoſe that ſeem un- 
anſwerable, we ſay, that the Æneid being 
uncorrect, we ſh ould not nee, 


not underſtand all. 
Homer is a great deal clearer... He has made 


an exact Journal of the Time he allows his 
two Poems. 


'The-'/had begins with a Plague, which laſts | 


ten Days. The Poet has allow'd as many for. 
the Greciant Recovery. The Battles that 


* 
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n 
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＋ Eſt in anfractu vallis accommoda fraudi, 


| Armorumque dolis; quam denſis frondibus atrum 


Urge t utrinque latus. A», 11. 

um ſubito aſſurgens flutu W Auen. 

In vada cæca tulit. EN. I. | * 

4 Avtumni frigore primo 

Lapſa wy folia. EN | Ku. 6. ; 
| flow | 
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Follow next, end the fifth Day. Aſter that 
eleven Days are ſpent in the Funeral Rites of 
urocius, and eleven more likewiſe- in the 
Funeral of Hector, and then the Poem ends. 
The twice ten at the Beginning, and the 
twice eleven at the. End, make j jult —_— 
forty Days, to which add the "five in the 
Middle, and the whole Duration of the Action 
Dn the Narration amounts to ſeven and ſorty 
Yau th 
The Days are not 0 well rang d in the 
Odyſſers, be the Account is altogether as 
exact. The Poem opens with Minerva. She 
frees Telemachus from the Dangers he was 
2 3 * Ithaca, and 2 war aro <——m to Pylos. —4 
urt up to Heaven again, an 
brings it — that Calyp lypſo be ordered to dif 
_—_ Ulyſſes, On the — — he begins a 
, and in twenty Days finiſhes it: he 
—_— fifth he ſets Sail, nd after a Voyage 
of . s, is caſt upon the Iſland of 
here he tarries three Days with 
— All this makes one and fifty Days 
from the firſt opening of the-Pdem to Fig | 
t. 


Arrival of Ulyſſes in his om Country. E 
and twenty of "them he ſpent with "Cal 
reckoning the four that preceded the bui "bt, 


of his Ship ; three and twenty Days more he 
is upon his Journey, part of which he ſpent at 
Sea, and part witt "Alcinous. A Night after 
— arrives in Ahaca. Four Days he 8 

| ito at Bumeus t Houſe. 
the ſch he went to his own . oh 
was 


of what had happen d, and ſquaring his Acti- 


% 


- 
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i" Diſguiſe two Days, taking an Account 


ons accordingly. The next Night he: Kills 
his Rivals; and on the Morrow makes an end 
of diſcovering himſelf, and re- adjuſting all his 
Affairs. Therefore adding theſe: ſeven Days 


to the one and fifty before; the Duration of 


the Narratzon in this Poem amounts to eiglit 
and fifty Days. Anno d TR, 


* * 


it. In the [tad where there is more Action 


and Violence, the Days are longer than the 
Nights, and the Seaſon very hot. And on 


- the contrary, Homer has aſſign'd longer and 


Summer in the lhad. 


cooler Nights to the Prudence of Ulyſſes; + 


placing the Maturity of Autumm in the Odyſ- 
Lis, as he has the contagious Heats of the 


- 


be Practice of Homer: then is without 
Doubt to reduce the Duration of the Epick 


Narration into the Compaſs of a Campaign 


of a few Months. But the Difficulty of 
knowing the Deſign and Intention of Virg:h 
is the reaſon why.,'tis.queſtion'd, whether one 


might not. advance it to the Compals of a 
whole Year or more, aud whether the Win- 
ter Seaſon ought in reaſon to be excluded 


thence. - 


. I found my felf infenſibly ingag d in the 


Examen of this particular Queſtion: I found 
it a great deal larger than I imagin'd; and I 
have diſcourſed very amply upon it, from 
8 whence 


As for the Seaſons of the Year, the Poet 
gives us an Occaſion to gueſs ſomething about 


e 


Ferre 


Mou ni 
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whence ſeveral Things may be deduc d, that 
derſtanding of the uiid. I here propoſe 
this Queſtion about the Time by way of Pro- 
blem, and freely leave others to determine and 
judge what they pleſee. 
But yet I ſay, that in this Uncertainty, 
two Reaſons rather incline me to a a 
S than a whole Vear. * Ab 5 
The rt is, the Practice of Homer, which 
the Latin Poet commonly propoſes as his Ex- 
emplar, and who by wiſe Men has been 
elleemed the moſt excellent Model for Poets 
to imitate. This Reaſon makes ſo much the 
more for me in this Treatiſe of the Epioł 
Foam, becauſe tis founded upon that relation 
that is obſervable between the Practice of Fir- 
Sil and that of Homer, the Rules of Horace, | 
and thoſe of ei. 
Tbe other Reaſon. is ſtil more to my Pur- 
. pole; and that is, that this reducing of it to 
one ng Campaign, is more conformable to 
that Idea I have propoſed concerning the 


Fable, and the Deſign of Virgil in this Poem. | 


We have already conſidered eAineas as a 
Legiſlator, and Founder of the Romans Reli- 
gion. He is ſo exact in obſerving all the 
Ceremonies which were performed for the 
Dead, that there is not the leaſt Colour he 
ſhould omit one ſo conſiderable, as is that of 
ng , eſpecially for the Death of his 
Father 25 which he ſpares no Coſt. This 
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ol the principal Qualities of his Character, and 
almoſt throughout the Whole regulates the 


—- 


general Character of the poem. 
No the Mourning of the Nomant conſiſt- 


ed in two things: the one is its Duration, 


which laſted ten Months: the other is, that 


the Romans in this ominous and inauſpicious. 


time never undertook any thing of Conſe- 


9 How then could Æueas dare to un- 


rtake his Settlement in ah, which was 
then a Buſineſs of the higheſt Conſequence to 


him? So then, he was oblig d to ſtay in Szcrly 
full ten Months after the Death of his Father ; 
and having ſtay'd leſs than two Months at 
Garthage, he return'd to Sicily to celebrate 
the Anniverſary of his Death, on the ſame 


Day he arriv d there. © 


This agrees very well with the Expreſſions 
of the Poet which we have already cited. 
For the Anniverſary happens at the end of the 


ſeventh Summer, a little more than a Month 


after the Solſtice and riſing of Orion. * 
the 


then leaving Sicily in Summer du 
riſing of this Conſtellation, which rais'd the 
Tempeſt in the firſt Book, he could not leave 
it the fame Summer Anchiſes died, but mult 
needs have left S:c:ly the Summer following, 

Which is the ſeventh as the Poet ſays, and 
the ſame' in which he returns to the Anniver- 
oy. y this means, he muſt needs have 
pals'd the Autumn, the Winter, and the 
Spring in Sicily, and have tarried there more 
than nine Months before his * Car- 
; | | tbage; 


7 . 
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Sage; but he went out and came- k again- 
to it the ame Summer. bac 78 
- - In the other Opinions, I neithgr find the 
0 nformity-of Virgil with Homes „ hor the 
-Obſereation of the Roman, to 
which I really think Ana was oblig d as. 
much as he Was to the other Ceremonies in 
which he was ſo punctual. But theſe Reaſons. 
which make for me, may got perhaps make 


in others. 1 only os them as I was. 
oblig d. Tis for Philoſophers and Criticks 


to examine Things, to propoſe Reaſons, and 
to 3 them 1 3 ths, "for * 
Reader to draw his L 
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CH A . 
0 oncerning the Manners in General. 


Nder the Name of Manners we com- 
| prehend all the natural or acquired In- 
| . Clinations, which carry us on to, good, 
8 bad, or indifferent Actions. This Definition 
contains three Things. The firſt is the Man- 
ners themſelves which we call Inclinations, 

whether 
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whether” they have their Source and Origin 
in our Souls, ſuch as the Loye of Sciences and 


Vertue; or whether they proceed from the 


Conſtitution of the Body, as Anger, and the 
reſt, Which we have in common with the 
1 8 The ſecond thing is the Cauſe of 

thoſe Manners, Which is either Nature, or 
cer Chiles wd Induſtry, accortling as: they 
are either utiiral or acquir'd. The third 


thing, is the effect of the Manners, namely, 


Actions, whether good, as that of usas; ot 


of DMM. | 
Thoſe Manners are good, which incline us 


to Vertue, and vertuous Actions; 'thoſe bad,” 
which incline us to Vice and Sin; and thoſe 
are indifferent, which incline us to indifferent 
Qualities and Actions. Ni ee 007? 

A right Diſtinction ſhould be made between 
real Vertu, and thoſe that appear ſuch, and 
are only mere Qualities. The real Vertues, 
ſuch as Piety, Prudence, and the like, make 
thoſe Who are Maſters of them Good, Praiſe- 
worthy, and Honeſt-men. But real Vices, 
ſuch as Impiety, Injuſtice, Fraud, and the 
like, corrupt and vitiate thoſe who are tain- 
ted with them. Meer Qualities in their own 
Nature produce neither of theſe two Effects, 
ſuch as Valour, Art, the Knowledge of Scien- 
ces; and the like. Solomon could ſtill preſerve 


the Knowledge of the Sciences even when he 


was beqpme an Idolater. Æneas and Mezen- 


tus were both Valiant, yet one was a r 
a an 


— 
* 6 
— 


5 Manners are of uſe. 


* 


profane Fellow. 


peculiarly to ſome une Advent 

that are — of 'Ule certain Kg 
Such for inſtance are Palour. Glemency , _ 
Liberality. Others are more univerſal, and 
appear in every thing, ſuch as are good Nature. 
and a paſſionate Temper, For a Man may be 
paſſionate; and violent, not only in War, but 
at a Council Board, and upon all other Occa- 


ſions, as Achilles was; or he may be mild and | 


Good-natured even in the Heat 0t Battle, as * 

nens. We ſhall call this, laſt: Species 15 
general and univerſal Manners the Character 
of ſuch or ſuch a Perſon, and will treat of it 


more particularly. 
The Cauſes of our Manners are either 


wholly External, or wholly Internal, or they * 


may — co nſidered as partly External, 4 
Internal. The External Cauſes are God, the 
Stars, and. our Native Country. The mixt 


Cauſes are our Parents and Education. The 


internal Cauſes are the Complexion, the Sex, 
the Paſſions, and the Actions Veredz we 
contract theſe Habits. 

The Effects of our Manners are the Dif- 
courſes, the Deſigns, and the Eſſays we make 
to do ſuch or ſuch a thing, and the good, bad. 
or indifterent Actions. 

Poetry is not the ee ching, uh e the 

eſophers, H. 
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clinations, there are ſome which belong 2 
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as Well as Foets. Each of theſe in his own: 
Way. But the Poet has need of all. And be- 
i ſide theſe, there are a vaſt Number of things, 
| which he is indiſpenſibly obliged to be acquain- 
| ted with, that he may make his Perſonages 
ſpeak, and act regularly, Whatſoever has 
been laid on this Subject, yet I cannot wholly: 
paſs it over. I ſhall only content my ſelf to 
apply it to the Practice of Virgil. Therefore 
before I treat of the Foetical ers, I Will 
explain at large what I have propoſed con- 
2 the Cauſes of the Manners, and I 
E: ſhall ſay ſomething concerning the Manners: 
. that are foreign to Foetry. . 


N CHAP. II. * 
| Of he Cauſes of the Manners: 


GO D is the chief of all the Cauſes in ge- 
1 —- neral, we ſhalt look upon him here in 
„particular, as the moſt univerſal and firſt 
Gauſe of the Manners. He is the Author of | 
y 2 and diſpoſes of all things as he thinks 
| fit, This Cauſe renders the Manner of Ene. 

4 45 good even to Admiration. *Tis ſuperflu- 
2 ous to ſhow how this Hero is favour'd by 


c Jupiter, ſince we Tee Juno who proſecuted 
* | Him, loves and eſteems his Perſon. 
Manners. 


N Plansts, are the ſecond Cauſe of the 


The 


, * 
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Which the Poet makes for the Birth of the 


he * Pcet takes notice what Infliente they 
have upon Men, when in the Perſon of 
Dido, He proves from them that the Tyrians 
are not ſo dull, but that they know what 
Eſteem ought to be had for Virtue. - But is it 
Chance, think ye, that this Poet, who 
where was ſo skillful in Aſtronomy, cauſes 
the Planets to act in favour of his Hers, con- 
formable to the Rules of Aſtrologers? Of the 
ſeven there are three that favour him, Jupi- 
ter, Venus, and the Sun; All three act viſi- 
bly in the Poem in the Behalf of AÆusas. 


| There are three others, whoſe Influences are 


malignant. Saturn, Mars, the Mao or Dia- 
na. If they act, tis indeed againſt the Hero. 
But they appear ſo obſcurely that one may 
ſay Virgil has hid them below the Horizon. 
Laſtly, Mercury, whoſe Planet is ſaid to be, 


good with the good, and bad with the bad, 


acts viſibly as the good Planets do, but he 
never act alone, tis Jupiter that always 
ſends him out. And this is the Horoſcope 


Roman Empire, 5 nnn 
Ihe third external Cauſe of the Manners - 


is the Country in which one is born. Virgil 


beſtows great Commendations on the Country 
of his Hero, and advances it far above Greece. 


* / 4 % ro 4 


Non obtuſa-adeo geſtamus pectora Pceni : _ 234 
Nec tam averſus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 
& 7/78 1. 4 - 2 „an: 1128 * 
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> | long as Troy was aſſaulted fairly by Force; 
3 it always remained victorious. Iwas only 

N the Fraud and 'Treachery of the Greciant, 
1 that gain d 2 the Generoſit 
, of the'Trojaxs, So that according to their 

* Countries, the one Party are brave and gene- 

. rous, the other Knaves and Cheats; the one 

it Civil, the- other Barbarous ; the one Hardy, 

61 the other Nice, GM.f„.ü 
. After theſe Cauſes, that are properly eæter- 
7 nal, follow next the Fathers and Mothers, 


whoſe Blood is derived down to their Chil- 


\) dren.” We cannot fay that the Parents are | 
- | ſuch Cauſes as are altogether foreign to the | 
# Inclinations of thoſe who are formed from -"- 
7 their Subſtance. Let us apply this to our Sub- 

L jet, ev/Eneas 2 from the Royal Blood of 

J Troy. The firlt Princes of this Family were 

k as virtuous, as powerful. But in Proceſs of 

> time theſe two things were divided into two 

5 different Branches. Ilus left the Crown to 

I Laomedon, and, his Virtue to 4fſarawe. Fri- 

Y am and Faris were Heirs to the firſt, Anchiſes 

7 and JEneas to the ſecond. - By this means the 

* Poet beſtows upon his Hero the good Inclina- 

1 tions of his Anceſtors, before ever he reſtored 

7 to him the Regal Power. His Piety deſerv'd 

„ the Sceptre of his Fathers, and the Peri:diouſ- 

N neſs of the other Branch was the Cauſe that 

Fr SC _IMyTT.mnc 

N Fracti bello fatisque repulſi | 

. Ductores Danaum: E. 2 * . 

s Vol. II. my Priam's 


cent themſelves: felt likewiſe: the Smart of it, 
as Virgil obſerves of Falydore. This: is: 
more clearly expreſſed: by the Greek Foet.. 
t He lays down the Genealogy. of Priam and 
Fineas, and adds. that Jupitær hated tha Fa- 
mily of Priam, aud that nat withſtanding Ene 
as was to command the Trojans, aud tranſmit; 
the Empire to his Feſterity, Theſe are the 
Advantages Eneas derived from his Father. 
His Mother was the Goddeſs, from whom he 
derivd the Character of Good: Nature, and 
Meekneſs, which was the fineſt Ornament of 
Parents likewiſe hand down to their Chil-. 
dren their - Nobility , which often makes a 
great deal of difference between thoſe that are 
Hoble, and thoſe that are not. Now that. 
which happens often, or ordinarily in theſe: 
things, is the Rule which the Loet ought: to 
go by. It would argue Ignorance, or Child-, 
iſhneſs to do otherwiſe: And one ſhould fall. 
under theſe Cenſures, if for inſtance, one 
ſhould cauſe a Poetical Perſon to be born 
under an unlucky Conſtellation, to whom we 
— — 5 — 


* poſtquam res Aſiæ, Priamique evertere gentem 
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would give good Inclinations and a happy 
Fortune; whatſoever Inſtances may be oppo- 
ſed againſt the pretended Doctrine of Aſtrolo- 
gers, yet that which is admirable, and extra- 
ordinary in Poets, does not conſiſt in contra- 
dicting the common received Opinion about 
theſe things. Py SENT 

Education is another Cauſe of the Manners 
which depend upon the two former, to wit 
the Care and Quality of the Parents. Virgil 
has not forgot this Cauſe. Thoſe likewiſe 
with whom one converſes, contribute very 
much towards thoſe various Inclinations that 

from Education. Whether ones ſuits 
imfelf to their Humour, or whether that 
Conformity of Humours makes theſe Con- 
junctions, and preſides oer the Choice of 
riends. The Companions of Eueas are good, 
ſage, and pious Perſons. lapu his Phyſi- 
cian prefers his Skill in Phyſick beyond the 
Glory of Arms, even in that only Deſign ob 
prolonging the Life of his old Father. ö 

Education depends likewife on the Govern- 
ment and the State, under which one is 
brought up. One conceives quite diflerent 
Sentiments under a Monarchy, than one ſhould” 


— — 


* Tpſe ſuas artes, ſua munera lætus Apollo 

Augurium Citharamque dabat, celereſque ſagittass 

Ine ut depofiti proferret fata Parentis, 

Scire poteſtatem herbarum uſumq; medendi 

Maluit, & mutas agitare inglorius artes. u. 12. 
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do under a Common-wealth, This Point was 
of ſome moment to our Poet, who was will- 
ing to change the Inclinations of his Audience. 
ITis upon this Account that the Inclinations 
of all the Perſonages in the Eneid are unani- 
moully for a Monarchy. And though the 
Thuſcans who were uſed cruelly by Mezenti- 
1, revolt from him, and drive him thence ; 
yet this is not as the firſt Brutus did, to 
change the Face of the State, by baniſhing 
both the King and his Power together, but in 
order to ſubmit themſelves to a more juſt 
Monarch. Bo: i | 
We may take into the Number of red 
. Cauſes, the Riches, the Dignities, the Alli- 
ances, and the other Goods of Fortune, which 
we poſſeſs; upon which 1 will only make this 
Reflection: That a King, or General of an 
Army, do not always act in that Character. 
Acbiiles was both. But he preſerves nothing 
of his Sovereignty, but that Independency by 
which he refuſes to obey Agamenmon, as 
otherwiſe he ought. 'The Fable requires on] 
this, and Homer has ſaid no more of it. His 
Achilles is rather a private Man, and a ſingle 
Voluntier, who only tights in his own Quar- 
rel, than a King or a General. So that 
nothing of all the good that is done any 
where elſe, but where be is preſent, is owing 
either to his Valour or his good Cor duct. 
 Iirgil's Hero is quite of another make. 
He never diveſts himſelf of his Dienities; he 


acts in the full Character of a General. _ 
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this advances his Martial Atchievements to a a 
higher Pitch of Glory than thoſe of Achilles. _ - 
The Abſence of both theſe Heroes gives their 
Enemies great Advantage againſt them, and 
is an Evidence how great and necefiary the 
Valour of both of them is. But this is pecu- 
liar to Æneas, that whatever good is done 
in his Abſence, is owing to his Conduct. 
Two things preſerved the Trojan from the 
Rage of Turnus: The one is the Rampart 
- and Fortifications of the:Camp they were in- 
trenched in. A245 himſelf deligned and 
over-looked theſe Works. The other is the 
good Order they obſerved to defend them- 
elves: And in this they did no more than 
what he ordered them at parting. And here 
is a Glory which the Hero in the /zad can 
make no Fretenſions to; and if one would 
compare both together, Achilles is a valiant 
Soldier and Eueas a compleat Commander. 
I The laſt Cauſes of the Manners, which we 
propounded, are purely internal. The chief 
and moit general of theſe is the Complexion. 
Poets place high Characters upon Bodies of 
the largeit ſize, and the nneſt make. Virgil 
gives his Hero the Stature and Viſage of a 
God: And he obſerves f that Vertue is moſt 


— 
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+ Gratior & pulchro veniens in corpore virtus 
„ * 
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charming, when a good Soul is lodged in a 


Body that reſembles it. 11 . 
The Complexion varies according to the 


difference of Ages and Sexes. Turnus is 
younger than eas, becauſe Eusas ought 
To be ſage and prudent, and Turnus furious. 
and paſſionate like another Achilles. I will 
not tranſcribe here what Horace has writ 
concerning the Manners that are proper to 
0 9 mA · m nei FR 
As for the Sex, Ariſtotle ſays in his Poetry, 
that there are fewer good Women than bad; 
and that they do more Miſchief than good in 
the World. Y/7trg is but too oo 
this Thought. Venus is the Mother and 
Protectreſs of £m£ea45 ; She ſeems to be good- 
natured through the whole. Shy likewiſe 
favours him. bels and Andromache' are 
Well-wiſhers to him, and wiſ him noharm; 
but they appear but little. For this ſmall 
Number of good Women, how many bad 
ones are there, vr at leaſt ſuch as bring a 
great deal .of Miſchief upon this Hero ? | 
is his proſeſs d Enemy, and employs againſt 
him Iris, Futurne, and Alecto. Dido thought 
of ruining him at Carthage, and calls in to her 
Aid her Siſter, a Nurſe, and an Inchantreſs. 
The Harpies drive him out of their Iſland. 
Helena is a Fury that ruines the Trojans. 
and Græcians themſelves. The Trojan Wo- 


— 
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on Fire. Amate contemns the Order of the 
Gods, and the Will-of the King her Husband 
and with the Latin Women tirſt blows the 
Trumpet to Rebellion. f Sy/via puts her 
ou it. The Women, that were moſt 
elteemed'by this Hero, brought * r 
Troubles upon his Head. At the end of the 
ſecond Book, gone may ſee his Sorrow for 
Creuſa. And the innocent Lavinia is the 
Cauſe of all the Miſeries he ſuſiers in the ſix 
Camilla bears Arms againſt him, but ſhe 
us an Occaſion to make a more partigu- 
Reflection. Virgil, in her, has given us 
a pretty Example of the Inconſtancy of the 
Sex. It ſeems as if this courageous Damſel 
was brought in to fight, only to teach other 
Women, that War is none of their Buſineſs, 
and that they can never ſo far diveſt chem 
ſelves of their natural Inclinations. There 
ſtill remains ſomething in them which will 
prove the Ruine of themſelves, and which is 
4 Prejudice to thoſe who rely upon them. 
The Poet does admirably apply this Point to 
the Manners of that Sex; and makes uſe of 
this Heroine in the Caſe, who ſeems to be 
wholly of another make. In the Heat of the 


— 


— 
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Battel ſhe perceives a. Warrior with rich 
Amour. She was preſently for having the 


Spoils of this Enemy; and the Motives the 


Poet gives her are looked upon as a Womanꝭs 
greedy Deſire. I his Levity of the Sex makes 


Camilla forget her Dignity, and the taking 


Care of her Safety, and "tis. followed with 
very miſchievous Effects. She is killed, the 
Cavalry routed, and Eueas preſerved from an 
Ambuſcado he was juſt falling into. 
The Paſſions likewiſe are the internal Cau- 
fes of the Manners. If we love any Perſon, 
we love all we {ee in him, even to his Failings. 


If we hate any one, we have an Averſion for 


even his Perſections: So great a Power has 


_ Paſſion over us. When Dido loves Eueas, 


this Hero, in her Eye, is nothing leſs than a 


* God. f But is ſhe incenſed againſt him? 


Then he is no longer one of Humane Race, 
but ſome hard-hearted Rock of Mount Cau- 
caſus is ſcarce good enough to be his Father. 
But the moſt excellent of all the Cauſes of 
each Man's Manners, is his own Actzons. 
This Cauſe imprints the ſtrongeſt Habits. 
?Tis that in which we have the greateſt Share. 


— ä — * — 


Credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus eſſe Deo- 
rum. E 4. | AI 
+ Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec Dardanus autor, 

perfide! ſed diris genuit te cautibus horrens 
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Tis that which creates to us the greateſt 
Honour, if the Manners it produces be good; 
and, which on the other hand is our greateſt 
Shame, if they be bad. Virgil has very di- 
vinely touched upon this Cauſe, when he ſays 
that next after God, Good Manners are the 
chiefeſt and the beſt Recompence of Good 
Actions," | ö 
* brave young Men, what equal Gifts can 
we, 38 

What Recompence for ſuch Deſerts decree ? 
The greateſt . ca fo. beſt — can receives, 
The Gods, your Vertue, and your Fame will 


a 
| [ Engliſh d thus by Mr. Dryden] 
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Concerning the Manners of other Sciences 
. . beſides Poetry. a” 


G Eography, Hiſtory, Philoſophy, and Rheto- 
® rick, teach nothing concerning the Man- 
ners, but what the Poet ſhould be acquainted 
with. We will only here make a ſlight Appli- 
cation of it to our Subject. | 


— 


— 


* Quz vobis, quæ digna, viri, pro talibus auſis 
Przmia poſſe rear ſolvi? Pulcherrima primum 
Di moreſq; dabunt veſtri. 
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The Geographers in the Trafts they write 
concerning the Situation of the Seas and Con- 
tinent, do likewiſe: inform us of the Diverſity 
of States and Governments, of the Employ- 
ments, the Inclinations, the Cuſtoms of the 
People, together with the Faſhion of their 
Hlabits. The Speech of Remus, in the ninth 
Book of the Eusid, is all Geographical. It 
contains the Education of the Italiant, and 
their War-like Manners adapted to every 
Age; and it ends with an Antitheſis, wherein 
he reproaches the Trojans with the Eftemina- 
cy of their Cloat hing, as a certain Sign that 
their Inclinations were oppoſite to thoſe he 
had been deſcribing. There are ſevetal other 

Paſſages in the Eusid, where this Effemina 

of their Apparel is deſcribed, and the Reproac 
of it caſt upon Mneas himſelf with ſome ſort 
of Emphaſis, But Virgil very dexterouſly 
turns off from his Audience, who were the 
Progeny of the Trojans, this {mall Reproach, 
which might elſe have reflected upon them. 
He ſays, that the Romans did not derive from 
their Fathers any of that effeminate Faſhions; 
But on the other hand, that the Trojaxs ac- 
commodated themſelves to the more manly 

and generous Cuſtoms of the Xaliaus. 

Hiſtory, as well as Geography, deſcribes the 
Manners and the Cuſtoms of States, and 
People in general. But Hiſftory adds likewiſe 
thereto the Inclinations and Manners of par- 
ticular Perſons, which it names. Both of 
them treat equally of the Manaers as indiffe- 
: rent, 


rent, writing with no other Deſign than to 
demonſtrate them as they really are. Tis 
true, the Notices they give ſerve for the Con- 
duct of x Man's Life, and each Man is to look 
upon the Examples he meets with as ſo many 
Precepts, which teach him his Duty. But 
this Application does not ſo much belong to 
thele'two Arts, as ro Moral Philoſophy. | 
- 1 Poetry takes from Hiſtory and Geopraphy, 
hat both of them {ay concerning the . 
The Poet deſcribes "Things in general as Geo- 
praphy does, and uſually it claps them under 
particular Names, as in Hiſtory. Sometimes 
it joins both theſe things together, and makes 
the Application of them it ſelf. * Virgil be- 
ing about to deſcribe the particular Manners 
of Sinon, advertiſes his Readers, that in the 
Villany of this ſingle Greczan one might dif- 
cover the Wickedneſs of the whole Nation. 
Moral Philoſc 7 contams in it the ſimple. 
Knowledge of the Manners, it ſufters none 
that are either bad, or indifferent. It treats 
of them only with a Deſign to render them 
good. The Vertues are always good. 'Fhele 
it propoſes that we may embrace tham. The 
Vices are always evil, and it teaches how to 
avoid them. The Paſſions in themſelves are 
indifferent, it corrects what is ill in them, and 
puts us in a Method how to make a right 


- . * 
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* Accipe nune Danaum inſidias; & crimine ab uno 
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uſe of them, and bring them over to Vertue's 
Side. There are ſome Inclinations that are 
ſo indifferent, they cannot alter their Proper- 

ty. Such are thoſe of young Children before 
the are capable of Good or Evil. Philoſophy 
looks upon them not to be ſo much Manners, 
as the cauſe of future Manners, We can 

produce an Inſtance of this without. quitting 
dur uſual Guides. Horace is no leſs a Philoſo- 
pher than he is a Poet. + Tis worth taking 
notice what he relates concerning a Man of 
Canuſium, Servius Oppidius by Name. He 
had a plentiful Eſtate left him by his. Progeni- 
tors. Before his Death he bequeaths two of 
his Lordſhips to his two Sons, and gave them 
this Advice: I have . Wh: that you, Aulus, 
-bave managed your ley-things after a care- 
leſs manner, ether gaming, or giving them 
'_  anconſiderately away: And you, 'Tiberius, . on 
the other hand, are always counting your Tri- 


— —_ a 


+ Servivs Oppidius Canuſi duo prædia div 
Antiquo cenſu gnatis diviſſe duobus 
Fertur : Ft hæc moriens pueris dixifſe vocatis 

Ad lectum: t oftquam te talos, Aule, nuceſque 

Ferre ſinu laxo, donare & ludere vidi: a 
Te, Tiberi, numerare, cavis abſcondere triſtem: 
Extimuĩ ne vos age ret veſania diſcors. | 
Tu Numentanum, tu ne ſequerere Cicutam. | | 
Quare per Divos oratus uterque Penates, 
Tu cave ne minuas; Tu, ne majus facias id 


Quod ſatis eſſe putat pater, & natura coercet. Lil; || - 
2. Jat. 3. a BY _ 
fes, 
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„ ſeem-very. anxidiu, and look about for * 


Hes, 

- Holes to hide them in. Ibis makes me afraid 
von will both ruin. your ſelves by two contrary 
Pices; the one by being as prodigal as Numen- 
ny the other 1 as Cicuta. Where- 
fore I charge you hath, and conjure | 
5 Guardian Gods. of our Fanuly 8 
Aulus, diminiſo nothing of the Eſtate 1 leave 
you, and that you, Tiberius, never increaſe 


— 


it; but live contented with what Nature, and 


your Father, think ſuffictent for you. This is 
the way Philoſophy treats of the Inclinations of 


Children. The Concluſion, and all the Com- 


mands of this prudent Father are for riper 


Virgil treats of the Doctrine of the Faſſon:, 
not only as a Moral, but as a Natural Philo- 
ſopher. He renders a Reaſon of theſe things 
from the Matter whereof Bodies are compo- 
ſed, and from the Manner whereby they are 
made, and united to the Souls. But he does 


it in a Poetical way, and very ſuitably. to his 


Subject. | 
As Rhetorick propoſes a different End to it 
ſelf, ſo likewiſe does it treat of the Manners 


after a different way. The Orator's Deſign 


is not to render his Audience better than they 
are; he is contented if they are but convinced 
of that he undertook to convince them of. 


The better to eflect this, he ſides with their 


Humour, and their Intereſts, as far as his 
Cauſe will bear. He appears modeſt, prudent, 


and a Man of Probity, that we may hearken 


to 
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to him with Delipht; that we may rely upon 
him, and that we may believe that he neither 


deſigns to impoſe upon us, nor is in the wreng 


"himſelf. He gives ns a quite ary Idea of 


never 


thoſe he ſpeaks againſt. In a word, 


"troubles his Head with conſidering which are 
his own true Inclinations, or what the Incli- 


nations of others are, but ſtudies to repreſent 
them all ſach as they ſhould be, for him to 
J__ me: eee 

The Pet ſhould know all this, that ſo he 


may the better make his Perſonapes fpeak. 


We might ſay that our Poets might look 
| een of their Audience, as 
Orators do on thoſe in whoſe Behalf they ſpeak. 
Beſides, Virgil might have conſidered Dido as 
his Enemy. The 'Treachery of Hannibal, 
and the Carthagmmans, would have diſpenſed 
a Roman Poet from ſome Civilities, which elle, 

perhaps, one might think were becoming him. 
But the Fable does ſufficiently regulate the 


Manners of all the Perſonapes "tis to 


and 

this one ſhould have the chieſeſt Regard. - 
Ihe Poet as well as the Orator has his Au- 

_ ditors. . All the difference I find is, that they 


are not ſo few in number, nor ſo fickle, 'nor 


ſo ſubject to particular Paſſions and Inclinati- 
ons. The Poet writes for his whole Country, 
he muſt be read every Hour, at all times, and 
by ſober Perſons: He has nothing then to do, 
but to ſtudy in general the Humour of his 
own Nation, and the good Inclinations of his 
Prince, if he lives in a .Monarchy, as "7 
4 t# : 4 di 
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did. But if a Prince has bad/Inclinations, and - 


an Author is ſo complaiſant as to ſpoil his 
Poem, the better to accommodate himſelf to 
them, he expoſes himſelf to very ſhameful 
h 7 e pes as the Orator and Philo- 

is obliged to appear a grave, prudent, 
and honeſt Man. For this Reaſon, and be- 
cauſe he is obliged to teach us Vertue, he is 


engaged to beiperfettly acquainted with Mo- 


xality, and to be truly vertuous. This is a 
practical Science; and is not learnt by empty 
Speculations. If a good and ſolid Moral does 
not correct our Paſhons, tis almoft impoſſible 
but our Paſſions will make us think the Mo- 
ral falſe. We are not apt to condemn thoſe 
Faults in which we take Delight. We had 
rather believe that theſe are not Vices, than 
acknowledge that we our ſelves are vicious. 
If Horace had reaſon to ſay, that Homer 
would not have given ſuch Commendations 


of Wine, if he had not lov'd it; what can one 


think of thoſe who take ſo much Delight and 


Pleaſure in that which is the molt ſhameful 


and criminal in our Paſſions ? who make of 
them the molt moving and tendereſt Paſſages 
'of their Poems? and who turn all infamous 
Amours into ſuch Gallantries as an honeſt Man 
and a generous Cavalier may reckon among 
his good Fortunes? One ſhall never make 
Vice odious, .if one repreſents nothing of it 
but what is amiable and pleaſant. Thoſe who 
repreſent it only under a plauſible Diſguiſe, 

"hn give 
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give us reaſon to think, that they only ex- 
. Poſe it more to View thereby, and that their 
Lives are of a piece with their Moral, and 


their Writings. If there are any Readers that 


are of the ſame Mind, tis not to thoſe a Man 
ſhould ſuit himſelf. This would be on the 
other hand to deſtroy the moſt eſſential Rules 
of Poetry, and the Fable. A pernicious Art 
is no Art, or at leaſt one not to be tolerated. 
If there are no other Readers to be met with, 
and if the Poet is obliged out of Complaiſance 
to be debauch'd, woe to thoſe who encourage 
ſuch a Corruption ; and who prefer the Glory 
of being Poets, to. that of being honelt Men. 


- Theſe Reflections are not beſide my Sub- 


„ ſince they ſerve to ſhew what is the 
ractice of Homer and Virgil. Theſe Pagans 
have not ſullied the Majeſty of their Epiſodes 
by theſe vicious Delicacies. Ulyſſes is cold to 
5575 har wh = a, — with 
Calypſo. Bryſeis and. #5 only inflame 
. and Achilles with Anger. Ca- 


milla has no Gallants. There is ſcarce men- 


tion made of Turnus s Paſſion for Lavinia. 
And all the Amour of Dido is treated only as 

_ © a vicious Treachery, for which this miſerable 
— _Queen is puniſhd ſeverely. x. 
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| Of the Manners of Poetry. 

N Hat which is peculiar to Poetry in» the 
T Doctrine about the Manners, E to make 
the Reader know what are the Inclinations 
which the 1 beſtows upon his Ferſonages, 
whether good, bad, or indiſterent, no matter 
which. Ariffotle defines the Manners of 
Poetry thus: The Manners ; ſays he, are 
that which diſcovers the Inclinations of him 
that / peaks, and that whereby we know on 
what be will determine, before on? ſees that 
be is carried that way, or attually rejects it. 
From - wherice this Philoſopher concludes, 'f 
That the Manners are not always in all ſorts 
of Diſcourſes, An Inſtance will clear this 
Definition. Lt NC N 45 $639 
In the firſt Book of Virgil, e/Encas appears 
to be very pious, and more forward to exe- 
cute the Will of the Gods; than any other 
thing. _ In the fourth Book a very difficult 


Choice is propoſed to him. On one ſide 
Gratitude, Love, Natural Tenderneſs, and 


dad 
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„Therefore, as in Phi 
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ſeveral weighty Conſiderations, engage him 
not to part from Dido: on the other ſide, 
an expreſs Order of the Gods commands him 
to /taly; | Before any one ſees What ſide he 
will take to, and on what he will reſolve, 
That which he has ſaid ought to have demon- 


ſtrated what his Will anti what his Inclinati- 


ons are, and to what he will determine. His. 
former Speeches which diſcover to me his 
future Reſolution, are the Poetical Manners. 


Theſe make one foreſee chat he would leave 
Dido, and obey the Gods: He does ſo: The 


Manner then are good, and duly order d. 
If to ſlay with Dido, he had diſobey'd the 
Orders of 2 the Manners would have 
been bad; bad, becauſe they would have made 
one ſoreſee a Choice, and a Reſolution quite 
contrary to that which he ouęght to take. 
But if nothing had fore ſheun me the Reſolu- 
tion of Ænueas, nor what ſide he had taken 
to, nor the contrary; in this Caſe there would 
have been no Manners. + 

are good, when they make that Man ſo in 


whom they are ; and they are bad when the; 
incline him to Vice and Evil Actions: and as 


in Rhetorick they are good when they manifelt 
the Perſon that ſpeaks to be honelt, prudent, 
and ſincere, and the Perſon againſt whom he 
ſpeaks to be guilty of the contrary Vices; and 
evil when he that ſpeaks ſeems vicious, and 


imprudent; and his Adverſary ſage, and well 


adviſed, independently from what they are inn 
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Reality: So likewiſe in an Epopea the Man- 
ners are good, when one may diſcover the 
Virtue or Vice, the good or bad Inclinations 
of thole who ſpeak or. act; but had when a 
good Man appears vicious, or a wicked Man 
ſeems to have good Inclinations. a 
So that the Manners of e/Eneas, andi thoſe 
of the Atheiſt Mezenties: conſidered Poetical- 
ly, are both equaily good, becauſe they equally 
emonſtrate the Piety of the one, and the 
Impiety of the other, which are the:Chara- 
ters the Poet beſtowed upon them, and under 
which they are always repreſented by him. 
But in the Hippolyte of Seneca, the Manners. 
of Phedra's Nurſe are very had, becauſe this 
Woman is very wicked, and ſpeaks very ſine 
things. At firſt ſhe perſwades this a 
Queen, paſſionately in love with her Son- in- 
As is foes e eee the 
1 : „ to countenance 
Pace, #5 not aſhamed to male Lous a God; and 
for @ greater Licentiouſneſs therem, it bas 
di uad this infamous Brutality under the 
Name F a falſe Deity, &e, When a Body 
hears a long Speech full of thoſe chaſte 
Thoughts, would not one think that ſhe 
who ſpeaks is Chaſtity her ſelf come down 
expreſs from Heaven to.baniſh from the Earth 


— 
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* Deum eſſe amorem turpiter vitio favens 

Finxit libido; quoque liberior foret, | 

Titulum furori numinis fall dedit. | 
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all unlawful Love? But yet obſerve what a 
Part this Nurſe acts in the remaining Part of 
the Poem. Tis ſhe her ſelf that ſpeaks, and 
explains her Character. f V the amorow 
Blame rages ſo much within your Breaſt, never 
value what the World ſays of it. 1mmon 
Report ſeldom favours Virtue and Truth: 
but ſpeaks favourably of the moſt proflig ate, 
and ſays worſe of good. Men than of others. 
Let us try to bend the Mind of this flubborn 
and untractable Youth, Let it be my Buſineſs 
For once. Let me take this rough Toung-man 
to tack, and for your Sake touch the very 
Heart of this reſentleſs Creature. Here's good 

Morality turn'd out of doors in an inſtant. 
Surely Senecas Deſign in making her ſpeak 
thus, was only to put her Audience upon 
admiring her fine Faculty of diſcourſing Pro 
and Con, and what a great many pretty Sen- 
tences ſhe had got by heart. Let the Caſe 
be how it will, ſince he had a Deſign to make 
ule of this Nurſe to debauch the chaſſe Reſo- 
lution of Hippolytus, he makes her ſpeak well 
enough this ſecond Speech, and he re- aſſumes 
the Poetical Goodnsſs, when he quits the 


— 
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Si tam protervus incubat menti furor, 
Contemne famam; fama vix vero favet, 
Pejus merenti melior, & pejor bono. 
Tentemus animum triſtem & intractabilem. 
Meus ifte labor eſt, aggredi juvenem ferum. 
NMNentemque ſzyam-flettere immitis viri. 
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Moral Goodneſs, and when he makes her vent 
ſuch profligate Maxims. | r 


Sence then the Goodneſs that is proper is 
the Poetrcal Manners, is to make them appear 


ſuch as they are; it is neceſſary to obſerve, 


what are the things that diſcover to us the 
Inclinations of the Perſonages. 

Ihe firſt thing is the Speeches and Actions. 
+ There are Manners in a Poem { ſays Arifto- 
tle) if, as we. ſaid, the Speeches and the Actions 
diſcover to us any Inclination. The Poet 


makes his Perſonages ſpeak and act as he 


pleaſes. So that theſe two things are owin 


to him, they are wholly at his Diſpoſal. An 


they are the Foundation of all the reſt. When 
the Manners are well expreſt after this way, 


they are denoted purely and ſimply by the 


Term Good; and this Goodneſs makes their 
firſt Qualification. Ariflotle places it in the 
Front of all the reſt, that it may be the more 
exactly obſerved. f Horace likewiſe orders 
the. Poet to be exa& in demonſtrating the 
Manners. . 

The ſecond thing is the Knowledge which 
a Genius, Study, and Experience, gives us of 
the Inclinations, that are proper to each Per- 
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ſon according to the Complexion, the Dięni- 
ty, and all the other Cauſes whether natural 
or acquir d, internal or external, alÞ which 
we mention d beſurtrſſeee . 
As ſoon as the Poet has given the Dignity of 
a King to one of his Perſonages, without 
hearing him ſpeak, or ſeeing him act, we 
know that he ought to be grave, majeſtical, 
jealous of his Authority, and the like. The 
inclinations ſhould*be ſuitable to that which 
the Poet has propoſed; and f this Conformity 
and Suitableneſs makes the ſecond Qualifica- 
tion of the Mans r.. 
The third thing is the Knowledge which 
we deduce from the Fable or the Hiſtory. 
This fort of Diſcovery is comprehended under 
the Name of Common Opimonm or Fame, for 
the Reaſons we have already mentioned. So 
that when a Poet has nam'd Alexander, we 
know that the Inclination of this Ferſonage 
is all for Greatneſs and Glory, and that his 
Ambition is larger than the Extent of the 
whole Earth. If he introduces Achilles, we 
know he is angry, paſſionate, and impatient. 
The Manners of theſe Heroes in the Poem 
ſhould be like to that which * Fame has re- 
ported of them; and this Reſemblance makes. 
the third Qualification of the Manners. | 


- 
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+ Conrenientia finge. Hor. Poet. 
AdTzem 5 74 Aeuarloriar Arift, Poet. 
* Famam ſequete. Hor. Poet. ; 
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Laſtly, becauſe the Poems may be divided 
into two Larts, as the ueid, the one half 
whereof requires Piety and hatience, and the 
other Violence and War, a Man may fanſy, 
according to theſe ſo ditterent States, he may 
likewiſe make the Characters of his/Lderor dif 
ferent. And then the Manners of each Part 


will be good in particular. But becauſe the 
Speeches and the Actions of the firit Part 


have diſcovered the Inclinations which the 
Poet gives his Hero, and becauſe the Reader 


ſees tis ſo in the Fable and Hittory, and has 


the ſame Effect as common Fame; this would 
be to otiend againſt the firſt and third Quali- 
fication, if we change the Character that is 
known: from whence it follows, that the 
Poet is oblig'd to make it conitant and Even, 
that is, ſuch at the End of the Foem, as it 


appear d to be at the Beginning: and this 


t-Evenneſs of the Character is the fourth: 
Qualification of the Manners. So that there. 
are four things to be obſerved in the Manner: 
firſt, that they be good:; ſecondly, ſuitablæ; 
thirdly, Likely, and fourthly, even. I heſe 
four Qualifications are comprehended in Ari- 


ſtatle s Detinition ; ſo that if one ſhould tranſ- 


greſs any one of theſe, he would tranſgreſs 
this Defoni 
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Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. Hor. Poet. 
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120 
dent upon the Inclinations of a Perſo- 


nage, and the Reſolutions he ought to take. 


The moſt important and hardeſt thing is 


to diſtinguiſh theſe two Sorts of Goodneſs'in- 


the Manners: the one, which we may call 
Moral Goodneſs, and which is proper to Ver- 
tue; and the other Poetical, to which the 
moſt vicious Men have as much Right as the 
vertuous. It conſiſts only in the Skill of the 
Poet, 'to diſcover rightly the Inclinations of 
thoſe he makes to {peak and act in his Poem. 
That which raiſes the greateſt Scruple, is, 


that the Poetical Manners ſuppoſe the others; 


and Arrftotle not only ſpeaks of theſe two 
forts in his Po2ſy, but farther, he makes uſe 
of the ſame f Term to expreſs theſe two ſorts 
of Goodneſs. 21 S&H 01.4. * 
To wind our ſelves out of this Difficulty, 
twill not be amiſs to begin here, by exami- 
ning, whether according to Ariſtotle, the 
Poetical Hero ought neceſlarily to be an ho- 
neſt and vertuous Man. For if this be not 
ſo, then tis plain that when Ariſtotle requires 
for the firſt and moſt principal Quality of 
the Manners that they be good, he would not 
be underſtood to ſpeak of that Moral Good- 
nels which makes Men good, and which is 
inſeparable from Vertue. So that though we 
do not perhaps penetrate through all the Ob- 
ſcurity of this Expreſſion, yet we ſhall at leaſt 
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know the Bottom of his Thoughts. And ſince 


to add Reaſon, and the Authority of others, 


to that of Ariſtotle; and that will eſtabliſh it. 


the better. 5 — 1 
. 19 —ä — — 
oy CHAT. V. 
Whether the Hero of the Poem ought td 
be an Honeſt Man, or no? 


- 


His Queſtion will ſeem unreaſonable to _ 
.=. thoſe who have but one ſingle Idea of 
their Heroes ; and. who acknowledge none of 
that Name, but thoſe. excellent Men who are 
endued with every Virtue, are Maſters of their 
Paſſions, and all their Inclinations, and whom 
an excellent and divine Nature raiſes above 
the reſt of Mankind. But neither the ancient 
Poets, nor the Maſters of this Art ever thought 
of placing their Heroes in ſo high a Sphere, 


without, thinking it lawful to put them in a 


lower Form: Tis requiſite then to make the 
ſame Diſtinction between a Hero in Morality, 
and an Hero in Poetry, as we did between 
Moral and Poetical Goodneſs,- and to fay that 
Achilles and Msezentius had as much Right to 


the Poetical Goodneſs, as Ulyſſes and Æneas: 


So that theſe two cruel and un or Men are as 


regular Heroes of Poetry, as theſe two Prin- 
ces that are ſo juſt, ſo wiſe, and ſo good. 
RR 7 


e Wagon 


imm the Poem it ſelf this Term admits: of 
two Senſes. Sometimes it figniftes indifferent- 
ly-all the Perſons of Note. So that not only 
Enes and Turnus, but likewiſe Entellus in 
the Sports of the fifth Book, and Miſemus the 
Trumpeter of Æuaas in the ſixth, are ſtybd 
Heroes by the Poet. But though 'the Name 
of Hero may be alſo beſtow'd-on other Perſo- 
nages, yet there is ſo E an Application 
of it made to the firſt, that when one ſimply 
ſays the Hero, b that Name we underftan 8 
only Achilles in the had, Ulyſſes in the — 4 
Jen, eAneas in the Latin | Rs; in a word, 
the 'principal Perſonage in any Poem. RE 

There is likewiſe a particular Sipnification 
of the Word Heroic when tis uſed to denote 
an Epopea, and to diſtinguiſh this ſort of 
Poem from others. Ariſtotle and Onid give 
this Name not to the Poem, but to the Ver- 
ſes made uſe of therein, and which they hke- 
wiſe call Hexameter Verſes, This laſt has 
been almoſt the only Name we have retain d. 
If we would call Epick Poems Heroick Poems, 
becauſe of the Herorck Verſes that are made 
- uſe of therein, one might with as much Rea- 
ſon call the French Epopeas Alexandring Po- 
ems, ſince the Verſes they uſe in theſe Poems 
are call d Alexandrines. And if the Name 
Heroick comes from the Ferſonages of the 
Poem, who are ſtyl'd Heroes ; Tragedy would 
be as much an Heroick Poem as the Epopea 
would, ſince the Action and the Rerſfonages 
. of Bogedy- are no leſs Heroick , than the 
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Perſonages of tlie  Epoped. 


as to deſerve. ſo many Words. 
They may only ſerve to diſcover to us the 
different the Terms Hero, and Heroick 
among the Ancients, and the Moderns; and 


to prevent condemning the firſt for ſuch 


Notions, which they never follow'd. When 
we know that they did not affix the Idea f 


Vertue to theſe Terms taken in a Poeti 
Senſe, that they never confin'd the Name 


Hero only to t principal Perſonage in the 


Poem, and that they did not call the Epopeas 
by the Name of Herozck Pozms ; We ſhall not 
in theſe Works look for Examples of a real 


and excelling Vertue, and: no one will won- 


der that Horace has ſaid on the contrary, that 


wicked Perſons, witneſs Polypherne and — 
G 2 *The 


124 Maonſicur Bos su Chap. _ 
*The firſt of theſe, though Neptune 's Son, 
Was à horrible Monſter, and devoured his 
Gueſts, and contemned Jupiter himſelf. + 
Cacus was the Son of God Vulcan, and yet 
Virgil ſays, that there was no Villainy but 
this notable Raſcal would undertake. 
his is faid in the general concerning all 
ſorts of Heroes ; let us now take a particular 
View of the chief Perſonages in each Foem. 
Ariſtetle fays, * That an Heroical, and Di- 
vine Vertue is ſom⸗thing more than Humans; 
and conſequently that Heroes are Divine Per- 
ſons, and that the Excellency of their Nature 
raiſes them above all Men. But he lays this 
In his Book of Morality. f In his Foetry he 
. teaches a quite contrary Leſſon, that this 
chief Perſonage of a Poem whom we ſtyle a 
Hero, ſhould be neither good nor bad. But 
he would have him be between both, neither 
advanced aboue the reſt of Mankind by b 
 Pertue, and bis Fuſftice, nor ſunk below them 
by hz Vices and Witkedneſs, There is nothing 
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then” of Communication between theſe two 
forts of Heroes, one of which | ought to be 
advanced by his Vertue above the reſt of 
Mankind, and the other ſhould not be in the 
fame Claſs with Men of Perfection. TA. 
Beſides, it muſt be obſerved, that he only 
ſpeaks of that which is the moſt compleat 
Part in the Poems, and not ſimply of that 
which. is regular and allowable : And more> 
over, that this Mean, which he requires, is 
for complex Fables. So that he does not ab- 
ſwolutely exclude from the Number of theſe 
Poetical Heroes, neither Ferſons of the grea- 
teſt Vertue, ſuch as U es, nor the moſt 
vicious, fuch as Ixion and Medza, | Horace 
mentions theſe two laſt among the regular 
Heroes: le ſays, that /h ſhould be barbas 
rous and inflexible, and Ixion treacherqus. 
Certainly this Critick never wrote his Rules 
for irregular Per ſona ge.. 
But ſince laſtly, both Arzftctle and Horace 
approve of Homer's Practice in the Manners 
he has given to Achilles, and ſince they pro- 
poſe this Hero as a Model for other Poets to · 
imitate; the bad Morals of this Perſonage 
ſhould convince us, that according to the 
Rules of Ariſtotle and Horace, and according 
to Homers Practice, tis by no means neceſſa- 
ry that the principal Perſon of an Epopea 
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could be an honeſt Man. For never does an 
honeſt Man prefer his own Paſſion and pri- 
vate Intereſt to the publick Cauſe,” the Glory 
of his Country, the Honour and the- Life of 
his innocent Friends. Never did an honeſt 
Man uſe ſuch vile Language as this to his 
General, Go thou Lads; —— fearful 
Fellow ; there are none but Drones who obey 
thee.” Theſe Contumelies are wr 0 n Gloes and: 
of very bad e and they are fo 
much the more criminal, becauſe he who. 
faid them might be the Ringleader of a Facti» 
on. A good Man, if God denies him any 
thing, will never "break out inte a Paſſion 
againlt him, and will never tell him that he- 
| > * ”ͤ ed on him if he can. Tis only 
profane and 'Mad-Men that ſpeak thus. 
Was Ariftotle ignorant of theſe continual. 
Extravagancies of Achilles > Or did this learn- 
ed Philoſopher take them for real Vertues? 
There is not the leaſt Colour for fuch a: 
| e ht. We ſhould more probably believe 
that Arift otle conſider d this Poetical- Hero 
_ a — directly oppoſite to the Hero 
| Morality. For in the Paſſage above 
cited, he of thus Brutality to the Herouck 
and Divine Vertues. Becauſe a Cod and & 
Beaft are incapable, the on? of Vice, and the. 
_. other of Fertue. And in truth the one of theſe. 
Natures is of two high, and the other of too 
low a Pitch. Laws are made for neither the. 
gone, nor the other of them, And is not this 
* Horace ſays of the Character of GO ?. 
2 


He ſbouulad not acknowledge that be was under 
the Tye of any Laws. 'Therefore-there is ng 
Medium; he belongs to one of the two con- 
_ which Ariſtotle either abov 
r below Mankind; he is. Divine. or Brutal. 
And which to fix upon is no hard Matter. 
Horace ſay 8 he is a Fool. 
Homer, tis true, has cerme Faults and * 
Horace owns. it; but the Chayater 
Es cannot be one of theſe Faults, which are 
ſo few, are no Ottence; and are owi 
to humane Frailty, or 55 Negligence. 


Theſe are the. Faults. Horace cenſures, or to 


| mr more: properly, which he excuſes in 
this be applied to the Cha- 


racter of Alter 8 


We conclude this Point by confirming the 


Practice of Homer and the Authority of Ari- 
flotle and Horace with a reaſon drawn from 
the Eſſence of the Poem, according as we pro- 
pro it. The Moral does as well teach us 

ow' to avoid Vices as (in Conformity to 
Horacs) we faid concerning the Thad and 
Achilles ; as it does how to imitate Vertue, 
as Horace obſerves of the other Poem, _ 
the other Hero of Homer. And laſtly, the 
Fable which is the very Soul of the Poem, 
and-which is of the. ou Nature | in Homer as 
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<E/op, is as regularly enpable of the moſt 
125 and criminal Men, and Animals ſor its 


firſt and only Perſonages, as it is of the moſt 
generous and the moſt Praiſe - worthy. 
Without dwelling then upon any new Proofs 
which the Inference will afford us, we may 
conclude, that Reaſon and the Nature of the 
Poem, the Practice of Homer, and the Pre- 
 cepts of Ariſtotle and Horace, do all inform 
us that tis not at All neceſſary that the Hero 
of a Pcem ſhould be a good and vertuous 
Man: And that there is no Irregularity in 
making him as treacherous as Ixion, as unna- 
. as — and as gan as > Achilles, 
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50 CAU. VE | 
P the Poetical Goodneſs of the Manners. 


Hat we are going to deliver here con- 
cerning the Goodneſs of the Manners, 
is only an Explanation of what Ariſtotle has 
writ about it in the fifteenth Chapter of his 
Poetry. The whole Paſſage runs thus: * There 
are four. 1 to. be 0 erved in the e 
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Book IV. of the Epick Poem: 129 
- The firſt and principal is, the Method of ma- 
| pe defs good. There will be. Manners in a 
7 or Action, if, as 'we before hinted, ei- 
r one or the other diſcouers on what the 
Perſon. that ſpeaks or acts will reſolve. Let 
theſe, Manners be vicious and bad, provided 
8 2 vicious and bad Inclinationt; or 
od and vertuous, provided they liłkewiſe fore 
good and vertuous Inchnations, This 
happens in all ſorts of Conditions; for a Mo- 
man and a Foot-boy will be. good in @ Poetucat 
Senſe, though-commonly Women are rather bad 
and vicious, than good and vertuou, and 


\ Foot-boys. are of no account... 


This Paſſage has ſomewhat of Difficulty in 
it : perhaps I have 2 too much, by 
, conhining it to my Senſe; but I had rather 
interpret it thus, than otherwiſe "WV. 
After what has been ſaid in the former 
Chapter, I ſee not the leaſt Reaſon to apply 
this Goodneſs. which ought ſo ſtrictly to be 
obſerv'd in the Manners of the Poetical Per- 
ſons, to Morality and Vertue. I am of Opi- 
nion then, that we are to underſtand this of 
the Poetical Goodneſs; and this is what Ari- 
fotle would make out, when afterwards. he 
ſays, that there will be Manners in a Speech 
or Action, i either of them foreſhow any Incli- 
nation, Choice, and Reſolution, as I have al- 
read ſaid. upon the Occaſion of another of 
otle's Paſſages, to which Arzftotle refers 
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Thus Ariſtotiè himſelf explains this Ferm ve- 


es thus much, but being uſed: ne, 


— that the Manners are bat 
ale the. Reſolutions that are taken are ſo; 


and that the Manners are good, when: the Ne- 


Poluatiomt are good. I did not think that this 
Goodneſs of the Mannefs was a Poetical 
Goodneſs, and that his Meaning was, that 
for the well or of the Marmers in a 
Poem, tis requiſite that the ted Which 
are introduced take ſuch Reſolutions and De- 8 
ſigns as are Sc N good, that an Author 


and makes the Man- 


bad, when the P Pexſonages are 
This Inter- 


ners 
1 to * a bad Action. 
pretation would condemn the ice of H. 
ner in the Perſon of Achilles, in that of Aa- 
menos, and in almoſt all 15 Perſonages of 


the Iliad and Odyſſess. Certainly this was 

never Ariftctle's Deſign. The Æneid it ſelf 
would be liable to he fame Cenſure. Dido, 
Turnus, Amata, Mezentins , and ſeveral 6> 


thers, would ſpoil all the Flaces where * 
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' Hoi the: whole Poem, from ond end to the 
other. + I: have therefore interpreted. this 
Place in a Moral Senſe, and thought 


Ariflotle intended to teach us, that the 
Manners are 6q a good, let 
2 Moral Senſs pre 
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| „ reſt of the confirms me farther 
41 my Opinion, a dan the Diſtinction I have 
poo between the Moral and the Poetital 
Goodneſs of the Manners. Ariſtot li ſays that 
the Goodneſs of the Manners he ſpeaks 
may be met with in all Sorts of States 
Condit even amongſt Foot-ozen who have 
No them. 
be 


1 
G in them. Without doubt a Foot- 
man cannot be Maſter of chat Goedneſt to 
which he has no 2 ht. He will chen be 
| morally dad, becuil e will be a diſſembling, 
drun ng „cheating Raſcal; and he will be 
Pretically good, becauſe theſe bad Inclinations 
will be well expoſed. 
This Inflance of Aviftetle, and the Appli- 
ration he himſelf makes of what he ſays of 
the Goodnels of the Manners to a Foot-than, 
does teach us that he does not ſpeak on — 
the Behalf of Heroes, let the Word be WP 
in what Senſe ſvever, but that this Goode 
he deſcribes; as well as the other Qualificati- 
e ay 
oetical 


8 = elle th 
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This will likewiſe ſerve to i Thiſtrots pan © 
0 


1 I have render'd the 
5 by this Phraſe, pom what be wilt 


_— The Greek Word fi _ neither 
„ nor a ſimple Ac of the Will, 


a — Dehberation and Choice; but it ſfi- | 
niſies the Choice which one makes, and the 
Deſire one has, after ſome ſort of Deliberation. 


Thus Ariſfotie himſelf explains this Term ve- 
ely in bis Fthicks. © The Word Neſolu- 
tron ſignifies thus much, but being uſed alone, 


is too equivocal. 


, Ariftotle adds, that the Manners are bad, 
when the Reſolutions that are taken are d; 
and that the Manners are are good,” when the 
| ſolutions are good. 1 did not think that this 
Goodneſs of the Manners was a 
© Goodne!s, and that his Meaning was, that 
for the well W of the Marners in a 
Poem, tis requifite that the Perfons which 
are 5 take ſuch Reſolutions and De- 
and good, that an Author 
Rule, and makes the Man- 
ners oerl bad bad, when the Perſonages are 
determin d to do a bad Action. This Inter- 
pretation would condemn the Practice of Ho- 
ner in the Perſon of Achilles, in that of Aga- 
menmon, and in altnoſt all the Perſonages of 
the Hiad and Odyſſes.. Certain 56 this was 
never Ariſtctle's Deſign. The Æneid it ſelf 
would be liable to he fame Cenſare. Dido, 
Turnus, Amata, Mezentius , and ſeveral o- 
- thers, would ſpoil all the F laces where Ic 
ac 
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act ſo viciouſly ; that is to fay, they would 
ſpoil the whole Poem, from one end to the 
other. I have therefore interpreted this 
Place in a Moral Senſe, and thought that 
 Ariflotle intended to teach us, that the Po- 
etical Manners are equally good, let them 
be in a Moral Senſs good or bad, provided 
that the Poet orders Matters ſo, that they 
appear before-hand td be ſuch as either the 
— the bad Perſons of his Poem ought 
The reſt of the Text confirms me farther 
in my Opinion, and in the Diſtinction I have - 
made between the Moral and the Pbetieal 
Goodneſs of the Manners. Ariftotle (avs that 
the Goodneſs of the Manners he ſpeaks 
may be met with in all Sorts of States-2 - 
— even amongſt Foot-wzen who have 
no Goodneſs in them. Without doubt a Foot- 
than camot be Maſter of that Goodneſs to 
which he: has no-Right. He will then be 
morally bad, becauſe he will be a difſembling, 
drunken, cheating Raſcal; and he will be 
Poetically good, becauſe theſe bad Inclinations 
will be well expoſed. - | 
This Inflance of 4riflotle, and the Appli- 
cation he himſelf makes of what he ſays of 
the Goodneſs of the Manners to a Foot- man, 
does teach us that he does not ſpeak only in 
the Behalf of Heroes, let the Word be taken 
in what Senſe ſoever, but that this Goodneſs 
he deſcribes, as well as the other Qualificati- 
ons of the Manners, reaches to all FEA 
905 e : oetical 
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Poetical Perſons, from Kings and Princes down 
to Foot-men and waiting Boys; Without 
excepting any one in Comedy, Tregedy,-and 
the Epopeas: + + the. CH Hs 
But though we mention the Liberty Poets 
have of putting vicious Perſons in a Poem, 
yet: this Liberty has its Bounds and Rules, 
and they are not to ſuppoſe Virtue and Vice 
mult go band in hand together. Tis Neceſ- 
ſity. and Probability that regulate theſe. two 
Contraries. And they regulate them ſo, that 
When they give to Vertue all that is poſſible, 
yet they allow Vice only that which cannot 
be cut off from the Poem without ſpoiling the 
Fable. Thus Ariftotls cenſures the vicious 
Manners, not becauſe they are vicious, but 
becauſe they are ſo without any Neceſſity for 
it. But he does not blame the Obſtinacy of 
Achilles , as unjuſt and unreaſonable as it was, 
becauſe it was neceſſary to the Fable. If 
Achilles had received Satisfaction from Aga- 
281108 before the Death of 'Patroches, the 
Action would have been at an end: or elle 
Achilles would have fought no more, and fo 
the Fable would have been defective. and im- 
perfett: Or elſe having no particular Quarrel 
againſt Hector, he would haye fought only 
for the Common Cauſe, and conſequently the 
Sie ge- and War of Troy would have been the 
Fubje t of the Poem, and the Action would 
have been Epiſodical and ſpoil d. Twas ne- 
ceſſary then that Achillat ſhould be unjuſt and 
inexorable. But the Poet carries the Vices of 
. Ag N Achilles 
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Book IV. of the Epick Poem. 133 
Achilles no fatther than the Neceſſity of the 
Fable forc'd him, as we obſerved before. 
- . ?Tis time now to join the Apart of Hor 
race to that of Ariſtotle. rtainly if the 
Poet ſhould take ſpecial Care to make the 
Manners good in a Moral Senſe, there would 
have been as little Reaſon to give the Name 
of Manners to indifferent Inclinatidns in Po- 
etry, as in Moral Philofophy, and the Malters 
in both Sciences would have been equally ri- 
diculous, if they had laid down Rules and 
Precepts for theſe ſorts. of Inclinations. Yet 
Horace has done it, and aſter he has adver- 
tis d us, that the obſerving the Rules about 
the Manners is a Buſineſs of the higheſt Mo- 
ment; the firſt things he preſents us with 
to be obſerved, and on which he beſtows the 


Name of Manners, are the moſt indifferent 
Inclinations of any in the World. f 4 Child, 


follows is much the ſame, or rather worſe. 
For if it were not altogether an indifferent 
thing for the little Creatures at this Age to 
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* Tu, quid ego & populus mecum deſiderat, audi. - 
Si plauſoris eges aulza manentis, & uſque _- 

Seſſuri, donec cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat; 
Acatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, Poet. 

+ Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 
Sigaat hum um, geſtit paribus colludere, Cc. Ibid 
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| out Mic Wan de noching to be paci- 
Gnu and to change their Minds - - 
; an Hour, it would be a wick- 
rer N eee 
treat of the Inclinations of Youths: 1 

1 * be, LON in Horſes, Dogs, 
e and can't en- 


= to be reproved. Tis only 
' Men that he beſtows honourable a a 
- Inclinations. He ends all with the croſs- 
Humour of Old Men, that are cove- 
tons, fearful, impotent, dull, teſty and the 
like. Now what Moral'Goodnefs is there in 
all theſe Inclinations? And yet in this that 
Horace recommends to the Poets, we are to 
look for that Goodneſs: which #iftotls ſays 
is the firſt and principal thing to be obſerved 
in the Manners. And this is likewiſe: what 
may be obſerved in the Idea we have 2 
ſed of the Poatical Goodneſs, which conſiſts 
only in repreſenting the Manners and Incli- 
* juſt as they are, no matter whether 
morally Good, or a Bad. 
_ Horace, never ſpeaking of Vertue a5 a thing 
neceſſary, recommends the — 
Arifto- 


bs 7 likewiſe req — requires, 5 = is, 
that they appear: the ſeco at be 
ſuitable : the third, that they be likely : And 


the laſt, that they be even. 
With great Reaſon then have we affirmed 


that the Poetical = bythe conſiſts in diſcove- 


ring to the Reader by Speeches and Acti- 
5 ons, 


ons, alt the future Inelinations and Reſoluti- 
ons of the Perſonages who ſpeak and act in 
r- _ 


| nun VII. ks 
of the thre other Qualifications of the 


Manners. 


» A 4 


Qualities of the Manners in Poetry, 
as in this Cel of them We have alrea- 
dy explained in particular what ſuitableneſs 

tay on t to have with the ternal of Ex- 
ternal 0 ſes, which either raiſe or diſcover 
_ in Men. What Reſemblance the 255 
t W them, to what Hiſtory 
Fab 4 dl Report, have Kalle of 
them; "and af ' what that Fotmeſs: of 
is Which oiehe to be obſerved in each 
ſonage, without permitting him to alter 
his Character. We ſhall ſatisfy our ſelves 
with only making here ſome general Refle- 
ctions upon theſe three Qualities. | 
The firſt Reflection we make is this, that 
folnetimes theſe Qualities happen ſo oppoſite 
in one and the ſame Perſon, that if we would 
do Juſtice to the one; we ſhall be unjuſt to 
the other. An Inſtance of this may be ob- 
ſerved in the Emperour Maurice: His Incli- 
nations would not have been ſurtable to the 
Dignity of an Emperour, if one ſhould _ 
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Trg. is no uch Difficulty in 13 biker | 


2 
* * 
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him covetous, and they would not be like to 
what we know of him, if one ſhould make 
him magnificent and liberal. In truth there 
is a ſort of Avarice which Kings are capable of, 
to wit, the Deſire of heaping up vaſt Trea- 
fures. Such was the Paſſion of Polynmeſtor. 
King of Thrate, which gave Virgil an Occa- 
ſion to ſay, That this inordinate Thirſt after 
Riches, carried Men on to ſtrange Extrava- - 
ancies, f Such was likewiſe the Paſſion of 
gmalion King of Tyre. The Queſtion here 
does not lie concerning this ſort. of Avarice; 
but concerning the ſordid, baſe Niggardlineſs 
which colt ſo many Roman Souldiers their 
Lives. 'T hey. were Priſoners of War with 
the King of Ferſia, who required but a. very 
- finall Ranſom for them. Maurice refuſes to 
pay it, and by. this baſe, unworthy Denial of 
ſo ſmall a Sum for ſo weighty a Conſideration; 
he calt the Conqueror into ſuch a Fit. of 
Paſſion, that he ordered all thele,, miſerable 
Souldiers of ſo wicked a Prince to be butche- 
red immediately. = wo fe 
It may be =; 5 then what a Poet ſhall da 
that he may neither offend againſt the ſuita- 
blz#nieſs of an Emperor's Manners, nor againſt 
the Reſemblance of them to that which is to 
#-—— Quid non mortalia pectora cogis- 
Auri ſacra fames? Am. 2 ; 5 2 
4 — Portantur avari 
Pygmalionis opes pelago. 
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be found in Hiſtory: about them? In anſwer 
to this, I ſay, that a Man will not be-perplex'd 
' with: theſe forts of Perſonages, if in the Com- 
poſition of his Poem he will but obſerve the 
Method I propoſed in my firſt Book. In the 
firſt Place the Author will make his Fable 
with univerſal Perſons, and without Names, 
and conſequently without ſo much as think- 
ing of Maurice. And when he has a mind to 
make the Epiſodes, and ſhall look out for 
particular Names to give to his Ferſonages, if 
in his Flatform he meets with a Miſer, he. 
will not think it adviſeable to give him the 
Title and Dignity either of a King or an En- 
peror: And if in the fame Platform he meets 
with a liberal and magnificent Perſon, to be 
ſure. he will never chuſe the Emperor Maus 
nics to act this Part. So that to the Queſtion © 
propounded it may be anſwered, that the Em- 

perot Maurice, whether liberal or covetous, 
is not one that can regularly be brought into 
any Poem. Nr [£24082 

But he may be made uſe of therein, if the 
Fable admits ſuch a thing as the diſſembling 
his Avarice without changing it into Liberali- 
ty; according to Mr. Corneilles's Practice in his 
Heraclius. Phocas could reip ſome Advantage 
from this criminal Paſſion of his Enemy. and 
ſo render his Cruelty againſt this Prince ſume-- 
what leſs odious. Maurice did indeed know 
that God made ule of this Tyrant to puniſh 
the Crime, which his Avarice put him upon 
committing: But this I doubt would — 


been 
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againſt the! table: 

ee been offi 
with this Reflection. The Poet has judici- 
oufly concealed this vicious Inclination of 


Maurice, without 1 the contrary to 


him, which would like have offended. 
againſt what was Itkely. 
One cannot then _ contrary to the Qua- 


lities of the Marmers,” but we may ſometimes 
omit them; and this is the ſecond Reflection 
I would make upon the Subject. 
When a Man omits the firſt ality, he- 
neceſſarily omits all the reſt; ſince that is the 
anly Source and Foundation of them. If the - 
es ogg not at all, they ſhall be nei- 
272 le, nor likely, nor even, nor the 
—_— This may be — all the Ferſo- 
are of no note in a Poem, ſuch as 
are — Multitude of Perſons juſt mentioned 
in Battles, and ſeveral others. Becauſe if the - 
Poet on one fide is obliged to relate no A 
nor incident without Manners, Intereft, ind 
Paſſion, that the Narration may be at7ve and 
pleaſant, and the Minds of the Readers may 
attend thereto: So likewiſe ought he not to 
admit of any more intereſted and paſſionate - 
Perſons, than what he is preciſely obliged to, 
without augmenting the Number of them, 
that ſo the —. may not be over-burden- 
ed, nor the Attention diſtracted to no pur- 
pole. So in the Æueid, we ſee but little of 
the Manners of Mne , Cloanthes, Ndeſſa- 
rs, Ufems, and ſo many — 
, man 
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proceeds from 
F Children and Youths. They owe' t 
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wanders, and other Perſons/that have conli- 
denne Poſts in the Poem. 


Wben we make the Nanned of a Renten 


appear but only once, we may make them 
—— to his Dignity, Age, and Sex, c. 
e may make them like to what common. 
Fame has publiſh'd of them; but tis * 
that there can be no Equality of ergy, of 
more than there can be an Inequali 
the contrary, it ſometimes happens, t 
and the ſame Perſon is of an even and uneven 
Temper at the ſame time. | Becauſe this Cha- 
rater, which-in-molt Men reſembles the Sun, 
whole Equality conliſts-in appearing 
the ſame; * in otberg is like the Moon, whole. 
Equality conſiſis in changing her Zhaſes four 
times a Month: Sometimes this Inequality, 
Age, as Horace has obſeryed in 


the doſtneſs and the want of due Conſiſtency 
of their Brains. Objects are very 


eaſily whe by. the Impreſſion of new 

— ry by the; Motion of the Ani- 
Spitits, But it happens in ſome Perſong, 

that their Brain- -pan is never cloſed . 


ly. This was the Misfortune of T — 


Auguſtus Fidler. It would be ill 


0 "0 
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one's 
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always. 
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preſled upon them, and theſe Images are as 
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one's ſelf to his Humour, and it would offend 
agairiſt what is likely, only to repreſent him 
always in the ſame Vein. He was covetous 
and prodigal: As proud as a King in his Dreſs; 
and cloathed as meanly as a Cobler. So active 
and diligent as to ſpend whole Nights without 
a wink of Sleep, and- fo lazy as to lie a Bed 
till the Afternoon for it. Laltly,' if we would 

take Horace s Word for't; there could nothing 
be added to the Inequality of this Man's Hu- 
mour. There is another Inequality that is 
more common, but comes on more ſlowly, 
and that is the Inequality of a Man in the 
different Ages of his Life. - + In his Youth 
he never thinks of heaping up Wealth, but 
idly ſquanders it away. 5 In his riper Age 
he gathers it in, and lays it out as honourably. 
* And when he comes to be Old, he ſeeks 
for, and heaps up Wealth with Greedinels, 
and is ſo far afraid of _ ng it out, that he 
had rather live miſerably than ſpend a Farthing 
upon the ordinary . of Life. This 
Inequality is of littls uſe in a Poem. It ſeldom 
happens that a Peet repreſents one and the 
lame Perſon at t bis Sar tmatz Add at this tix * 


"I 


— — —— N — 
Nit æquale homiai fuit i, &c. Hor. th 1. Sat 35 
+ juvenis 


AUtilium tardus proviſor : prodigus tis. 
§ Etas virilis quzcit opes, inſervit honori. 


* Senex quærit, & inyentis' og abſtivet. ae th- 
tieth 


met uti. Hor, Poet. 
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tieth Near. Tis the others that are of more 


uſe in Poems. But when a Poet introduces 


notice, that this Inequality is the expre 
Character that he gives to his Perlonage. 
Terence: has ſomething upon this Subject in 
his Brothers worth taking notice of. His 
Demea is a teſty and rough old Gentleman, 
one that keeps a ſtrict hand over his Family, 
and thrifty, to the higheſt Degree. This was 


the conſtant Courſe of his whole-Life, and 
he carried on this croſs-grained Humour to 


the very End of the Flay. And then he thinks 
of being better humour'd, more endearing and 
obliging, and is concerned for nothing. Here 
is a ſtrange Inequality... Vet the Poet makes 
it very regular. Demea himſelf gives his Au- 
dience notice of it. Never, ſays he, did Man 


eaſt up the Buſineſs of bis Life ſo exact iy; but 


full Experience, Tears, and Cuſtom, will bri 
in ſome new Particulars that he was not aware 


of ; and ſbæw his Ignorance of what he thought 


new, and after Tryel make him rejett hir 
Farmer Opinions. Thu it plainly my Caſe. at 
preſent: For ſince 177 i almoſt out, 1 
rengunce this rigid Life I have always led. 
But why ſo? Becauſe Experience ſhews me 
there's ncthing like Gentleneſs and good Na- 
ture: And thi Truth appears plainly to all 


that knew me and my Brother. Hz always 


ſpent his Time in Eaſe and 1 ; always 
caurteorus,:.complarſant , ſpoke ill of no Man, 
but careſsd all; lid as he pleaſed, ſpent 


= 
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as bs thought fit, the Worla 'bleſs'a' bins, an4 
lo d him too: Fut I, * r 2 wo: 0 
e rmching, 
5 i marry: Ee P 3 Parr 
I had Children too, t A es als Id 
| AE ance dealt up their 2 I 
have worn out my Life, and the baft of 
Days: and — m juft marching 24 
* Stage, the Fruit of 427 2 1 # to gi 
ti Ithe a Toad. But 2 Brother enjoy 
the Pleaſure of a Father without the r 
They love him, and fly me lite the Pia us. 
Him they truf with all their Szcrets, dote up- 
7 * _— with him, hut 8 they liebt: 
2 long for my 
222 
— "1:7 5 le has gaingd with a little 
87 ſo I take. all the Pans, and be reaps all 
the Pleaſure, Well, well, for once we'll try 
what can be done, whether we can ſpeak obli- 
 gin#h, and ad the Gentleman tao; [ime my 
. Broth urges me tot. di willingly hade my 
Saale love and me too; if Gifts and 
Comp s will do the Fat, Tl not be behind 
the beſt of them : But wy Efats muf? go-to 
wrack : What care J for that? Since 1 e 
one Foot in the Grave already. 
But I enlarge too far upon a thing ſo well 
Lnown as this Comedy. Terence carries on 


the Reflection {till farther, and ends it not | 
till he ends his Play, and he is ſo cautious 
in it that he leaves his Audience nothing to 
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There is another Inequality of the Man- 
'ners, that is occaſioned by the of a 
Man's Fortune, and which ufually cauſes Men 
to be of a low and dejected Spirit, when they 
:are in Miſery and Diſtreſs, and fierce and 
proud when they are in Power, and think 


they are Maſters of their Fortune, A Poet 


may range this Suitableneſs in the Manners 


of Perſons, who are of an ordinary Vertve, 
and who are more inclined' to be vain and 
proud, than truly generous ; and by this 


Conduct the Equality will not be alter d. 
But if he makes a Perſon generous, then he 
- ſhould alter leſs by the Change of his Fortune. 


Theſe Perſonages ſhould be as bold in their 
% in their beſt Circumſtances; or as 


modeſt after a Victory as after the loſing of a 


Battle; according as the Poet orders either 
Fierceneſs or Gentleneſs to be the command- 


ing Character he gives them. 


This laſt Character is that which Virgil 


beſtows upon the Trojans. They appear ve- 
ry humble before Dido when he Storm had 


uſed them ſo ſcurvily, and brought them under 
the Mercy of the Carthaginiam. f Neu 
waging, lay they, that we are come hither. 


lis. 8 * ** 


— 


* Omnibus nobis ut res dant ſeſe, ita -magni 
atque humiles ſumus · Terent. Ser. Ad. 3. Seon. 
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N Non en vis animo, nec tanta ſuperbia victis. 
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with 
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with a Deſign to do you Harm. Vanguiſh 
ed Ferſons,” e 46 oy are , have \ neither 
Power nor Boldneſs enough to — — any 
This would denote a Baſeneſs of Spi- 
rit, if they appeared ſuch before their Ene- 
mies, or if they treated them with Scorn-and 
| Cruelty after they had conquered them. But 
we- ſee tis true Modeſty, when we hear the 
ſame. Language from them after a Victory. 
 e/Eneas overcame the Latms in a hot Engage- 
ment, their Legates fell at his Feet beſeeching 
him to give them leave to burn their Dead: 
and he was ſo far from ſhewing the leaft 
Arrogancy, that he even excuſes his being 
forc'd to conquer them, and declares. to them 
that, his Deſire was only for Peace. 
Let us now make; a Rede tion upon che 
e the Manners ought to have with 
What common 2 has publiſhed of them. 
This — has this peculiar to it ſelf, that 
one may obſerve the reſt in all ſorts of Perſo- 
nages, and one may likewiſe commit Faults. 
againlt them always. But there are ſome 
Perſons in whom there is nothing to be obſer- 
ved either for or againſt the Ræſemblauce. 
Theſe Ferſonages are of two Sorts. The one 
are ſuch as are wholly invented, as are all thoſe 
of Comedies, and almoſt all the Perſonages of 
the Epick Poem and 1 Tragedy , ings: in begs 
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there are but a ſew Names taken from Hiſtory 


or the Fable. The ſecond ſort is of ſuch that 
are really taken from Hiſtory, but whoſe 


Caſe tis plain, one cannot give the 
tions, that are like or contrary to what com- 
mon Fame has ſaid of them; ſince ſhe has 


ſaid nothing about them. So likewiſe Ariſto- 
from Hilto« 
y to Names that are invented, but he oppo- 


tiis does not o Names 


es to them Names that are well known. 
The lame we may affirm of the Manners. 
Dido of the Aueid is of this ſecond ſort. 
The Poet having feigned-in his Fable ſuch a 


Perſonage as we perceive this Queen to 
the Obſcurity of Hiſtory gave him entire P. 


cenſe to make uſe of a Name fo little known. 
This Licenſe is only for ſuch as firſt make 


uſe of theſe Names: For thoſe who make 


uſe of them afterwards, are obliged to keep 


up the Character that was at firſt given them, 


ard which comes to be known this way. 
They can only change ſome Circumſtances 
that are leſs known, and add other new ones, 
which ſhall be compatible with what one 
knows already of it. | 


„ | 


„ 
17 ** 


Manners are known by few, ind of whom 
common Fame has ſaid nothing: For in this 
m Inclina- 
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Cue VIII. G F ans 


& the Character of dhe eus 


Ariſtotle's Words. about- tre R 


T*. Char adler of a Perſon is that Which l. 


r and peculiar to him, and diſtin- 
eviſties þ from others. As this'is 'diſteriia- 


he in ws Lines of a Man's Face; ſo it is like- 


Wiſe to be met with in the Mavtners:we Ale 


mo diſcburſinig of. That which T have met 


with in 4riftotle about it, is in the ſame Chap- 
ter, from whence we cited that which has 
been already faid about the Manners** Since, 
gays he, Tragedy is an Imitation of what- I 


'[beft amongſt Mien, we we ought to do like ou 
»:Famters, 2 when they give each Per 


Form and Character, and ſo mal That 
Figures like them, do likewiſe repreſent thew: 
12 Fairer. tn Ale manner n. the Fort 
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Nee les of *Goodmneſsror Hardbeart- | 
4 2 be imitates Finn 5 und ch 


"Terick, or a ſoft and mild aatur d Maw; br 
any other fuch hike Chora. Tir his 
. manner that» Homer himſelf" has | attributed 


ths, and boſides without. / bere of what 
inmeceſſary,' tis requiſite to obſerve the Sarier 
aud the Conſeq that in in Pottry, "ot any 
"we urg ſubjed ts commit 
Every one knows what Aſffnky there is 
between Painting and Toetry. Horace begins 
his Art with it gk Ae falle likewiſe. com- 
pares th very firſt 
Chapter of his Fuetey. He ſpeaks of i 170 in {e- 
'veral other Places, and by this which we have 


FS cited tis plaiti his —— is, that one 


eannot perceive a More perfect Idea of the 


[Pretical Character in. the Manners, than by 


the Practice of Painteri in the Character 
Which they g ve to their Pictures. If we 


would unde nd his Mind exactly, we cah- 
not do it better than byenquiring in the Art, 


how one may drawn Portraifture per 
ke its Original, and which at — time 


ſhould be 1 Il venture to give my 
4 "Thoughts about it. 


\ Painters in bel Nerds have three ſorts 


f Subjects. Either they fepreſent — 
Perſons to the Life, ſu 


e young 
Marcellus, Virgil, Seneca, Pau c. Or 
they repreſent Dignities and ſuch like Chara- 


Vers, as a King, a * 2 . of 
t e 


GCoodueſrto- Achilles. Care uniſt he taken of 
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State, a Poet, a Valet, a Beggar, Ic. Or 
laſtly, they repreſent a Paſſion, ſuch as Anger, 
Joy, Diſcontent, Cruelty, Oc. D 
. 
ö Fancy, are more for ing Kings, 
Prinees, and things of State and Grandeur: 
And that the leſs noble Genius of others, puts 
them upon the Choice of Valets, Drunkards, 
and deſpicable Perſons. Aries attributes 
the Variety of Dramatick Poems, and the In- 
wention of Tragedy and Comedy, to the Di- 
verſity of Genius s. The firſt would doubtleſs 
make finer Perſonages than the laſt. But this 
makes no differenee as to the exact Likeneſs 
of the Characters. But the one, and the 
Other may meet with equal Succeſs as well in 
the Baſeneſs and Deſormity · of rus and Ther- 
yſites, à in the Majeſty and Bon mien of 
Agamenmom and Paris. ; 
But we cannot here make any uſe of this 
Difference, and this Interpretation, ſince Ari- 
Karle fpeaks only of Poems, and famous Per- 
Tons : And we can without quitting Tragedy 
and the 2 meet with this Difference of 
more or h in an exact Likeneſs. 
AI o things are conſiderable in the Perlons 
done would paint. The firſt are the Features 
which we may call Gharatteriftical : Such are 
the natural Wrinkles of the Face, the Propor- 
tion of each Part, the Colour of the Eyes and 
Hair, the Shape of the Noſe, the Thickneſs 
of the Lips, the Wideneſs of the Mouth, 
and other ſuch like Properties, This is what 
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ſhould 
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ſhould properly and chiefly fix the Imaginati- 
on, and give it the Idea of the Perſon wer 
would repreſent. "Tis abſolutely neceffary 
that theſe Features be obſerved ir the Copy, 
to make'it mere like the Original; and tis of 
theſe that the Expreſſion of Ariſtotis is to be 


underſtood | Giving to each Perſon the Cara 


Fer that is proper to him.) Theſe Charateri- 
ſtical Featitrei are ſo far fix d in compariſon 
to the reſt, that they cortinue the fame ever 


in the Change of Ages and Sexes; and they 
eaſily diſoover the Fathers by the Countenance 
of their Children, and the Mothers by that of 


their Sense e 
The ſecond thing is à great deal leſs per- 
manent, and leſs athx'd' to its Subject, and 


uently leaves a Painter more to his ow 


Liberty. Tis the Colour of the Fleſh, the 


Plumpneſs, and ſeveral other things, that 


augment or diminiſh the Beauty of a Perſon 
without changing the Features, and the Pro- 


portion of his Countenance: There are ſome; 


whom a pale Colour would better become 
than a fairer Complexion; or who would be 


much more taking, were they made a little 
Fetter, or a little Leaner. There needs only 


2 ſlight Diſtemper, a Diſturbance, or a few- 


Days of Diverſion to produce theſe Alterati- 
ons: So that a skilful Painter will conſider æ 
Perſon under different States, and with thoſe 
various Motions which may naturally happen 


to him. And having obſerv'd what becomes 


bim beſt, he will paint him in ſome Aion 
H 3 or 
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or other, wherein he Moll be. . mov d. 
with Fear or Anger, accord he has a 
Mind to make him more oe pale or als Y- 
than the-Ovigingl Or elſe he will. give him» 
| Countehance if he perceives the 
Perſon has ſome Deſect which a Smile would · 
conceal, c. Aſter this manner, without al- 
tering the natural Reſemblance, ack 
preſent Perſons more comely than th are. \ 
| Theſe two, whereof one makes t Picture, 
like to, and the other makes it more comely; 
than the Original, which we have, applied to. 
particular Perſons, may like wiſe be applied to 
whole Orders of Men — any, Digs, 
- nities, Ages, Paſſions,;and: other Habitudes. 
The Throne; Diadem, Seepter, and Majelty, 
make up the Character of a King. But there, | 
are ſome Perſons, and Faces, that Air a great 
deal more Majeſty in them than ot and 
on whom a Crown ſits a great deal. better.. 
Nature has made no old Nan but hat carries: 
in his Countenance the Character of his Age: 
But ſhe has made ſome Venerable and Auguſt, 
and others Contemptible and Diſlaſtful. There: 
are ſome Perſons whom Anger renders more 
Comely, tho commonly this en very 
much disfigures the Countenance.' ' | 
A Fainter then in the various r 
he ſees, being ſlock d with ſo many difterent . 
Sub jets. which may ſerve him as a Ground- 
ork to keep up the Characters we have 
any diſcourſing of, if he 1s 4 good Painter, 


ks il. not be. contented RON 


z Crown with. Wrinkles and gray Hairs, arid? 
wich the Features that in — are* 

10 an incenſed Perſon: But he will ſtudy upory 
divers Complexions, thoſe that under theſe: 
Characters will be the molt taking, and will 


Venerable and Auguſt, and in whom even 


without a Crown, one may diſcern ſomething: 


of Majeſty and Royale. 
There iy) another: way of embelliſhing a» 
QGuracter, and that is by deducing the Agree-: 
ableneſs of it from the very Eſlence and Pro- 
perties of the CharaZer it ſelf. Anger makes 
Men look pale or red; it makes them gnaſh 
their Teeth, fall ſoul upon every thing 2 
meet with; tear themſelves, and expreſs ſuch 
Motions and Poſtures as are ſtrange, terrible, 
and extravagant. But tis not always attend- 
ed with theſe. Effects. It has ſome more mo- 
derate ones : And tis at the Painters Choice 
to make uſe of thoſe which he pleaſes, and to 
reject the more violent ones, if his Deſign 
requires them not, and to expreſs the moſt. 
moving the moſt pleaſant, and the leſs irre 
gular ones. „eine 

His Liberty is ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs. When he repreſents one ſingle Ferſon 
age} and invents the Deſign as he pleaſes, 
then all depends upon him, and if he ſucceeds 
not, he · i tꝭ blame. But if one ſhould require 
a Story of him, and determine the Perſons 
for him, then he will be often perplex'd in a 
great many things by the very Eſſence of his 


* 


H 4 Subject. 
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make Choice of thoſe whom Nature has made 


— 


of certain Beauties, which would be very ad- 
 ___ vantageous to bim. A King preſerves his 


Life, if he invents the Shadows, the Poſture; 


_contrary Action. 
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Subject, which permits him not to make uſe 


Gravity beſt in a moderate Paſſion, but Aga- 
memmon is not capable of this Moderation in 


-_ - the Sacrifice of Hhigema, The Beauty of 
'  _ Helen and that of Faris would be more con- 


ſpicuous by Daylight, than by Torchrlight, 
but yet *tis neceflary that this Princeſs ſhould, 
be carry d off in the Night. Europa, ſmiling 
amidſt the Nymphs and Flowers, would be 
more comely: But would any one repreſent 
her ſo when carried into the midſt of the Sea 


upon a Bull. A Painter might come off with 


Succeſs in the raviſhing of Helen, if one 
would give him Liberty to make Choice of a 
Model; he would likewiſe ſucceed in the Por- 
traicture of a Ferfon that he draws to the 


and the Action thereof: And he would come- 
come off but pitifully were he obliged to join 
theſe two things together, and to give to. 
Helen, when wih d, the Countenance of a 
Perſon, that he had painted with Succeſs in 


* 
% 


The Conſtraint is ſtill greater, if one ſhould 


repreſent ſeveral Actions of one and the ſame 


Story, and if one ſhould paint the carrying off 
of pag in four Tables. Far the ſame Fea- 
tures of one ſingle Perſon will ſerve as a Foun- 


dation of moderate Joy, a dreadful Fright, 


a. mortal Confuſion, and a miraculous and 
plealant Surprize, * 


* 


— 
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The great Poems are of this laſt Sort. The 
ſeveral Epiſodes, wherein we ſee the ſame 


Perſon act, are as ſo many Tables, wherein 


the ſame Character of one ſingle Countenance = 


- ought to ſerve as a Foundation to the different 
Characters of oppoſite Paſhons. Achillet is 

repreſented at the Council Board, in the Fight, 

and: at the Funeral Solemnities of his Friend. 

The Poet has not made his Hero ſage and 

_ prudent in this firſt Table; he has not made 

him proud in the Ceremonies and Religion of 


the laſt; that ſo he might be leſs angry and 


paſſionate than in the Battle: This Variety 
of Characters would have made three Achilles a, 
and would have had ſomething pf the Igno- 
rance of a Painter, who willing to paint 
Achilles in theſe three different Adventures, 
would chuſe for his Model three Countenances 
that had no relation to each other, and would 


repreſent one of them entire in each Table- 


But Homer at the Council Board gives a- 


memmon Occaſion to provoke Achilles, Who 
is. preſently tranſported with Anger apainſt 
him, and who begins ta revenge himſelf by 
affronting and venting ſeditious Re hes 
againſt him. And in the Funeral of Patroctus, 
the Ceremony that is molt viſible is the Cru- 
elty which Achilles ſhews to the Body of the: 
brave and unhappy Hector, which he- ties by 
the Heels to his Chariot, and for twelve Days 
together inhumanely drags ahout the Tomb 
of his Friend. Thus is Achilles always the 
fame, and is no leſs W and Revengeſuk 

/ 5 at 
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nities, chan in War and Battle. 
The Poet then, in the. Conſtitution of his. 
Fable, ought to mind what he is-obliged to, 
and what Character it requires: He will aſter- 
Wards examine all its Parts; and all the Ey 
8 Giles Je ipeeſchta-to him. He, will ſee; Which 
of them he can apply to his Character, or to 
which he can apply it;“ by this means ma- 
Ring Choice of. thoſe: that are ſor his Turn, 
and rejecting the others, (as Homer has done 
in the Amours of Aa billes and Briſeis, with 
which the very Eſſence of his Fable-furniſh'd , 
him.) Thus having entirely diſcovered all the 
Lineaments of his Character that are indiſpen- 
fably annex d to the very Eſſence of his Fable, 
and to his Subject, he is oblig d to keep to 
them as their proper Form, wherein does ef- 
ſentially conſiſt the Reſemblance of his Fable 
to the probable: Aftion which he. would imi- 
tate; let it be in the Perſons, or in the Dig- 
nities, or in the Paſſions, or any other things 
that are capable of a C racter. This is the 
firſt thing a Poet is obliged to. The ſecond 
is to examine all the other Circumilances of 
His Character, which the Eſſence of his Fable 
does not make neceſſary, and which, are as. 
the Colours of a more or leſs Paleneſs and. 


— 
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Redneſs, the Complexion whereof may na- 
turally change. He will diſcover thoſe that 
are moſt capable of repdring his Character 
| Neat and his Perſonages even in 
a moral Senſe, and he will make aſe of them, 
and not of the others. Tis by this means 
that without altering the Reſemblance, and 
the Juſtneſs of the Character, a good Poet, 
like à good Painter, will make his Ferſo- 
nages better, and a ſorry Poet like a ſorry 
Painter, will make them worſe than Pay. J 
Ae, Tis thus that Homer himſelf þ 
n his Acbiles good, as we Have, Gbr 


* | 
One may underſtand and faterpret os |} 
Text of Arifetle” in a Senſe different from | 
that Which 1 propoſed in the Beginning 
of, the Chapter: But it will {till ſuit with, | 
the Doctrine I have drawn from thence... | 
JP, other Interpretation "is this, When a | | | 
| 
| 


"Fmitates a paſſionate Man, or 4 id 
and good "Cs 4 Perf fon, or any et her 
Garacter, be ought rather tof Fe 2 15 or 


felF Modets of e than f ard-he 
edneſs, &c. 72 | 
: : 
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and Eneas. 


A 


notice that the Reſemblance conſiſis in this 


* 
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Of the Charatters of Achilles, Ulyſſes, 


RISTOTLE propoſes Homer's Achilles to 
us, to teach us the way of making the 
Mitated. Ferſonage like the Original which 
we propoſe to our ſelves; in ſuch a manner 
that this Reſemblance, which may be attend- 


ed with Deformity and Vice, or Beauty and 


Vitue, have that which is the moſt perſect 
of theſe Qualities: We have already taken 


Part of the Character which is proper and. 
neceſlary to the Fable, and which the Subject 
ebliges indiſpenſably to be obſerved ; and that 
the Beauty or the Goodneſs Ariſtetle ſpeaks. 
of, and which he diſtinguiſhes from the Re- 
ſemblance, confiſis in the Circumſtances of 


the ChzgRer, which are not neceſſarily con- 


ind in the Eſtence- of the Fable. This is. 
hat we are more fully to diſcover in the 
Fra ice of Hoween and his had, to which. 

AriPotde refers us, that ſo we may inſtrut 


our felves, where he himſelf learn'd his In- 


flra&tions. * 
We have ſufficiently made it appear, that 


Aiacbiils 6nght to be paſſionate, unjult, and in- 


exvravle The } able neceſſarily requires this; 


|  Xis that renders his Manners Bad; and ſo un- 


' worthy a Man of Honour. But they have 


nothing 


* 
* N 1 * 
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nothing in them that is.irregular, or contrary 
to the Precepts of Ariſtotle, ſince he requires 
Goodneſs only in the Circumſtances, where 
the Poet is at his Liberty, and ſince he blames 
Vice only when tis not neceſſary. So that 
this is that, which I call part of the Chara» 
cter which renders Achilles like to the Lien: 
which the Poet form'd of him, when he laid 
down the firſt Model of his F e 
But the Fable leaves the Poet to chuſe the 
Circumſtances which may either raiſe and em- 
belliſh the Character, or render it more de- 
form'd and.qdious.,. Achillas that: is paſſionate, 
inexorable, . and unjuſt, might be likewiſe. 
fearful, and cowardly, and have revengc- 
himſelf by W Party. He might 
have given ſome ſecret Intelligence to his. 
Enemies, he might have receiv'd them into 
his Quarters, or have injur'd his Allies by any 
other wicked Practices; which might have | 
occaſioned a great deal of Miſchief to have | | 
fallen upon the Greeks, Aganienmon, and | 
bimſelf, and which might have been no Hin- 
drance to his Reconciliation. For ſuppoſe 
the Greeks without Achilles were er 
than 1 in this Caſe their Diſad- 
vantage and oſſes would only have happen 
ed by the Treachery of this Hero. And the 
Treachery ending with this Reconciliation, 
che Valour of the Greeks might have got them 
the Victory. The Fable would not have been 
leſs juſt, nor have had leſs of the Moral and 
Inſtructions than TAL IT A. JEN GAN 7 
IT! 5 Us 
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Thus the Eſſence and wid the Full ofthe 
Fable eaves” the Poet at his 
make Choice either of the Valouf or e i 
Coyardice of '4cbriles; for to degrade or raiſe 
His Character; ind fis co his Chelce, that 
. che Precept of Ariſtotle refers, when he orders 
'0 imitate 80 Painters, who, 2 
Pr om whatever. 1 — bas 8 my 
nece or proper to the Su » raile it by 
all the Embelliſhments tis capable of. If 
3 had choſe to Have made his Hero 
rather than valiant, he would have 
SN? - what Ari ſto Is orders bete 
1d elſewhere, 5 Never to repreſent à Per- 
Jonas e that is wicked, without Neceffity fk. 
one tb it. But this great Poets Practise is 
not thus. As unjuſt, and as paſſionate as the 
Anger of his Hero was, and tho” twas ſo 
pernicious to his Allies, and to |Patrachut him- 
ſelf, yet he baxdone nothing her erein, but What 
is neceflary. He has obſerv'd in this Chara- 
cer what is Fable foie by oblig'd bim 
But for as much as it has left Him at ls 
therein, he has made uſe of it ſo 
ks Advantage of his Hero, that he has 
moſt conceal d his great Vices by the bt of 
Show of a miraculous Valour which has de- 
ceived ſo many Terſons. 
This Goodneſs may be likewiſe added to 
the Difference we put between the Epicb 
Fable, and thoſe of ſop, for. tis neither 


345 


| neceflary nor congrudus in theſe laſt. The 


Heroes there: — ve 6 i 
8 e 


1 


is in the Characters of LD t; and e 


e 
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Tis eaſter to diſaoaver what Goodneſ there 


ſince the very Eſſence of the Fable 
Goodneſs and Virtue: But yet tis ſtill 6c: 
fary to know the Practice of our Poets in the 
Character they have given them. 
The Fable of the Onyſſait is all ſor the 
Conduct of State, and for Polity: "There 
fore the Quality it requires is Prialence 5'buts: 
this Virtue is of too large an Extent for the 
Simplicity which a juſt and preciſe Character 
requires; it is requiſite it ſhould be limited. 
The great Art of Kings is the Myſtery of 
ſunutation. _ "Tis well known that Lewis th 
eleventh for the Inſtruction of his Son, redu- 
ced all the Latin Language to theſe Words 
Qui neſcit di ſimulare, neſpit regnas- 
Twas likewiſe by this Practice thine © Faul 
ene: his Rei . he was elected, and 
then ſull of the Spirit of God. The firſt 
thing we:read of him in Holy Writ is, that 
he made as if he did not — the Words, 
which ſeditious People ſpoke againſt him. 
Ihis then is the Character which — 
Poet gives his Ulyſſes in the Propoſition of his 
— hecytls him d ToavTrorer ; to denote 
* age 8 which diſguiſed 


22 


o many ways, and put him . taking 
a * 2 398 > 3 2 i — in 


»; Ile vero difimulabat ſeaddire. *. lib. 1. F | 
* Without 
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Without mentioning” any thing of -Circe 
who ſtay d him with her a whole Year, and 
who was famous for the Transformations ſhe 
knew to make with all ſorts of Perſons: The 
Reader ſinds him at firſt with Calypſo, the 
Daughter of wiſe f Atlas, who bore up the vaſt 
PDülars that reached from Earth to Heaven, 
and whoſe Knowledge penetrated into the 
Depths of the unfathomable Ocean: That is 
to ſay; who was ignorant of nothing that was 
ft Produg: and principal Fart of fo high, fo 
Hit | inci art. 5 » 
folid, and ſo profound .a+ Knowledge was, to 
know how to conceal ones ſelf; this wiſe 
Man call'd his Daughter by a Name that ſig- 
' nified a Secret. The Poet makes his Hero, 
which he defign'd for a Politician, to ſtay 
ſeven whole Years: with this Nymph. She 
taught. him ſo well, that afterwards he loſt 
no Opportunity of. putting her Leſſons in 
Practice: For he does nothing without a Diſ- 
guiſe. At his parting from Ogiges he is caſt 
upon the Iſle of Pheace :- As kind as his Re- 
ception was, yet he ſtays till the Night before 
he went off, ere he would diſcover himſelf. 
From. thence” he goes to Ithaca. The firſt 


——» 
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Adven- 
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Adyenture that happens to him tn) was: 
with Aru, the moth prudent among the 


upon 
the Shape of of a Shepherd, and Ulyſſes tells her 
he was Sig to fly from Crete, becauſe he 
1 murder d the. Son of Idornens ius. 
The Goddeſ diſcovera her ſelf firſt; and 
dFommends him for that theſe Artifices were 
ſo eaſy, and ſo natural to him, as if they had 
been with him. - Afterwards. the Hero 
under the Form of a Beggar deceives firſt of 
all Emer, then his Son, and laſt of all his 
Wide, — Body elle, till he had found 
an Opportunity of puniſhing his Enemies, to 
mas le diſcovered not himſelf till he kill'd. 
them, that is the laſt Night. Aſter bis diſj- 
covering himſelf in his Falace, he goes the 
next Day to deceive his Father, — at 
fixſt under a borrow'd Name, before he would 
give bim Joy of his Return. I bus he takes 
him all manner of Shapes, and-difem- 
es to the very laſt. The Poet. joins to this 
Nr a | Valour and nnn which 


— 
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Towas requilite then char this: new; Maſter 


| thoſe. WhO love L, love him only after! 


then ought only to! give his Subjects 8 


exorable Anger of a revengeful, unjuſt; and 
ene valian 
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NOW "REDD mvancible. in the moſt 


| del; perate:'Adventures. IC | 13: , Lys e ee lier 


Ahe Table of the Excid's qhite differerit 
from the two Greebiones. 3 The Poets Deſign 
was to introduce among the Nomamt a new 
fort of Government; and a new. Maſter. 


ſhould: -bdver all) the Qualitieb, Which the 
Founder of a State ought to —— And all the 
Virtues Which make à Pri 500 
Diſſimulation is a: wrong Method: Wer 
bear but little Love to a Man ———7.C— and 


the had had a long Experience of his Good- 
„and of the Cod wil his Father ore 
towards them. But the Hero of Vigil had 
only new Subjects, as Auguſtus Ceſar has; and: 
by-the way, I ſhall here ſay; that the Latiry 
Poet was more ſtraitned in this-than'! v1 
and that he was like to thoſe Painte WhO 
ought to ſuit their Stories to the Mo 8 


Countenance we have preſcrib'd them. 


Sincerity and Frankneſs. He could n — 
the Character of Achillan. The V iolences-of* 
Achilles were entitely: oppoſite to the Deſign 
of the Æneid; and the Poet bas judiciouſſy. 
aſſign d them to Turnus and Mezentius , 


which he oppo poſes to his Hero. He Was there- 


fore oblig d to a Character that is 
that, as we have oſten and often fat 
ð8o that the Character of Achilles is the in- 


ſite to 


= 
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and prudent Diſſimulation of a ＋— 5 King 


whoſe:Conſtancy nothing could ſhock: "And. 
35 eEneas is a mild, and good natur d 


Piety, 1 as the two fp by a YOu. 


0 uA b. 27 x. NE . 
the Character FG the her bereue 
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ALL the des ger ine wire do not appear 


he pr 3 3 


ſonage — 
be view d pros Length, 28 far as Art and 


almoſſ zus much. There are, others that are 
half hid, or which appear. more or leſs, and 
there are: ſome likewiſe which ſerve only to 
— a great name of Ferſons, 8 
i a Ws only things we can di- 

wach 5 that there is ſome 
by "oh 


are ſeen di Wg and others are at ſuch 
a — hes confounds the Features, and the 


very Members themſelves, and gives them ra- 


hw the Colour of the Air than their own pro- 


per Hue. As for thoſe that a are near, a conſide 


rable Part w hereof we fee, tis neceſſary that 
they ſhould wear either in . untenance 
or their Poſluxe, the tis proper 


to N and make it appear ori 4 ien 
ey 


valiant Prince; I hat of Ulyſſes i is. the wiſe, 


aig ve the reſt, Andy 


Pe ive will admit. Some others appear 


Laſil ly, ſame are very near, and 
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they have in the Action wh ich is reprelented 
As for the reſt, the leſs is ſeen of them, the 
leſs is one likewiſe oblig'd to make them 


known. his F ; | 
The Caſe is juſt the ſame in the Epopea. 
The Poet leaves the greatelt part of his Act- 
ors in Obſcurity, and at a Diſtance ; but be- 
fide his Hero, to whom he has a particular 


| Regard, there are -likewiſe- ſeveral others, 


whoſe Character muſt be ſet off in a greater 
or leſs Light, according to the Intereſt he 
makes them have, following in this the Rules 
which we have apply d to the Hero. We 
will take notice of the Differences by what 
follows. wage: 1a: | 1 
Dido is the chief Perſonage which the Poet 
preſents us with, and the moſt conſiderable 
in the firſt part of the AÆneid, ſince tis ſhe 
that makes the Intrigue or Plot thereof She 
is the Foundreſs of Carthage, as nas is the 
Founder of Rome, and ſhe repreſents the Ob- 
ſtacle which this Republick laid in the way of 
the Roman Victories, which were to raiſe 
that State to be Miſtreſs of the World. S0 
then, as neus bore the Character of Rome, 
ſo ſhould Dido of Carthage. Therefore ſhe 
is paſſionate, bold, daring, ambitious, violent, 
perfidious: And all theſe Qualities are carry d 
on by a Craftineſs which is the Soul and 
Character of her. *Tis by her Craſtineſs that 
ſhe ſucceeded ſo well in her great Underta- 
kings, in revenging her Husband, puniſhing 
ber Brother, and deceiving of King _ 
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gil was oblig'd to it by the es eee of his 
E given him, 


Maxim, to give this C 


1 + Sunt hic ſua premia laudi» Bu. 1 


This by . theſe very Wiles ſhe would ſtop 


e£ngas's Journey, and being not able to com- 


als that, deceivcs her very Siſler who Was 
er only Confident. . „ ad ov 


7 


This Character is vicious and odious. Vi- 


Fable. But in the Liberty it 
he has taken Care accordi 


to Ariſtotle's 
er all the Soft- 
neſs that is proper to his Subject · ; and to raife 
it by all the Beauties he found it capable of 


receiving, Dido does not make uſe of the 


Wickedneſs of her Temper, but only to ſlay 


 <AEneas at Carthage: She is inclin'd thereto 
by the Violence of a Paſſion that renders this 


Action leſs odious, and which puts the Rea- 
ders upon lamenting and pitying the Tor- 
ments ſhe endures, and the Death ſhe con- 
. _ ſelf Ned Berg he makes her 
FExercue NET » only upon noble, 
lawful, and glorious Occaſions. f He gives 
ber Qualities truly Royal. She is magnifi- 


cent, courteous, and has a great Eſteem for 


Virtue. All this is to be obſerv'd in that 
obliging way whereby ſhe entertain d the 
Trojan before ever ſhe had ſeen £ngas. 

In the ſecond Part of the Poem there are a 
great many more intereſted Perſons than in 


the firſt. Latinus is a very good and pious 


= 
8 3 * 8 4 * — * _ —— — 


— . —— — 


* Quin morere ut metita es. En. 4. 


Prince, 


24 weer. au hi: 


benz 85 but « od and Wichbüt Sons. "This gives 
n "an ion of diſobeying his 
22 — and Turnus a Deſire of being Bis 
. 5 1 of him; 1 forcin 
the good to proclaim War again 
<Aneas, and of making uſe of his Subſects, his 
Arms, and his. Authority. This Default of 
Ae ahl is natural and _ ordinary among 
Bean ig ha Kind of Righ 

3 bogs pretends to have t 
of 12 5 poſing of her N Sb is ſtrange- 
affected for her Kinſman Turnus. She was 
o obltinately bent upon having Him for her 

1 1 ſhe had rather” die N 
ff e ber Reſolution. This Obſtinacy 

5 oman be her upon taking all im 


of, ob Sha keeps up her Anger and her Vio- 
ines, td) is the principal ChargQer i the Poet 
zives her. 


The Character of Turns is the ſame with 
ee of * Achilles, as far as the Alteration of 
Ihe AE 818 21 ths Difference of the Fable, 
| d admit. *Tis a, young Man, furious, 
nu pr att 8 a, Daruſ I chat a Rival 
9061. him of. ft His Mind is all upon 
Ams and War, without onbün his Head 
WARTS it be e or . the aac of 


Py, < "WF YR \ me 4 2 


6 
pen. — arma thoro reftiſque.requi- 


+ Arma a 
rit 


Seric amor Ferei, & ſcelerata iofania belli.-Aneit. 9. 
ith 


2 
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8 r r el ene 


a 5 ö 


ant! the Pontrary Order of the Gods 
make it criminal and impions: Ie ſuſters 
| himfelf to be tratſported with Anger the 


moſt cprevaiting: of all his Paſſions. „This is 


the firſt Idea our Poet gives of him, and 


Which he abways keeps up very carefully. He 
is leſs oft a Soldier; and mor of à General 


than Achittes.: 1 But this General in Office 
ſometimes forgot himſalf ti act the part of u 
rivate ns * Had it not. been or this. 
bs 7 put àn / End to the: War the 
ve ond Days! when when breaking into the 
Entrenchments of <£neas; which he beſieg d, 
— Fury made bim forget to keep the affe 
ivr bs his own Men, as he might eaſily 
— done. oy Hoek is br foe lay 1 ; Lin 
Principal er. -: He-was ſo full of t 
Idea of Achilles, ad: ſo far maſter of his Spi- 
rit, that he brags of being like him. + Go, 
Jays he to Fandarus, — he kill'd him, Go 
el Priam thou haft auet with. a ſecond Achilles 
Bere. The Poet makes uſe of theſe Artifices 
to ſhew the S T 


Turnus was of. nie 5 
I Hi ee 30091112 l 12 1200 | 
THT CE — — — P i Far 
* Et ft ebbtinuo viotem ea cura ſubiſſet, 


Rumpere clauſtra manu, ſocioſque ba e 
Ultimus ille dies bello gentique fuiſſet. 


Sed furor- ardentem cædiſque inſava cupido 
1 in adverſos. Ps i; 1 i - + oe CLI 


'+ Bic etiam infentum prlano narradis Achillem. 
T he 


— ſ——— 


* e desen c 


The Character of this Heio has likewiſe 
this Injuſlice of Achilles . | 
War, renders his Anger — . 43 
Parties, ld morert0:0 con the ter thawbe 


the Enemy; and expoſes ſo many Thouland 


Ingocknts Ge Ris fingle.Incereſt. The Black- 
neſs of this Character is ſhaded, as the Vices 
of Achilles, by the Luſtre. of a wonderful 
Courage. 
This may ſaffice without: peaking of the 
= Perſoi one 2 apply to Bw 
tever we ave.” concerning 


this C 


—_—_— 


55 p Cn 1 XI. 5 J 5 . 
zan be Character . 5 7 | | 


| Fiat Er may infer,! that 
in the Ae Poem the Character is not 
particular Vertue or Quality, 
it 2 "Compoſition of ſeveral, whic | 
mix'd together in a difterent Degree with the 


- Ornaments and Beaut Lots capable of, obfer- 


* barren Necelhty of- ws; and the Unity 


All the lities that go toward the making 
ſition, cannot be all of the Lis 
Claſs, nor be equal among themſelves. *Be- 
cauſe one car the Hero upon one En- 


counter, and another upon another Encoun- 


A | ter, 


893 


4 
* 
is 
= 
WG 
f 
4 
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l 
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ter, the Character will ſeem varied, ebe 
Poem as well as the Hero will look like 


Body animated with ſeveral Souls Tis Hor 


ite then there ſhould be „ 
ality to Rule. the xeſt, and be the Soul of 


them, bar that this appear. hal. ot AF, 


ter the ſame manner a8 4 Hero bein g painted 
in divers Fables ought to be diſcern d in all, 
2 to have the ſame Features in his Counte- 
ce, let his Foſtures and his Haſſions be ne- 
ver 10 diferetit. This commanding Quality 


in Achilles is his; Augen, in L es the Art o 
Diſſinniſatioa, and in Æneas Mesbnsſt. E 


of theſe may by Way of Eminence be ttyFd the 
Character in theſe Heroes. 
But theſe Garacters 2 be alone. Ti is 


abſolutely. heceſlary: that ſome other ſhould. 


give them a Luſtre and embelliſh them, as far 


as they are capable: Either (by hiding . the. 


Defects. that are therein by ſome noble and 
ſhining (Walities, as the Poet has done the 
Anger of Achilles, by ſhading it with an ex- 
r Valour ; or making them entirely 

of the Nature of a true and ſolid Vertue, as 


is to be obſerv'd in the two others. Ihe 


Daſſcmulation of Ulyſſes is a part of his Fru- 


dence, and the Meelkneſs of Eneas is wholly , 


employ d in ſubmitting the Will of this _ 
to the Gods. For the making up this Union 
our Poets have join'd together ſuch Qualities 
as are by Nature the moſt compatible. Va- 
lour with Anger, Tiety with Goodneſs, ard 


Prudence with Diſſion ation, This laſt Union 


Vol. II. 1 was. 


— 


He hy under of adorning his Character, and 


and the Piety in the other two- 


* vue, bose Cher 
ry-for the Goodneſs of Lahe, for 


b 
without that his Diffrndation might have 


degenerated into Wickednels and Knavery. 
© Beſides, the Fable equird Prudence in 


re v d. In this ts Poets were not left to 
their Choice: But Homer might have made 
Arbilles not valiant. The Cowardice of this 
Hero would have abated nothing of the- H 
neſs of his Fable, So that ris the ty 


of re. making Achilles vicious; where there 
was no need for it, that oblig him to give 
im the Title of Valiant. 

The Valour then as well as" the Prudence, 
Poems, which 
are the ſecondary Qualities - we have been 
Tpeakmng of, make up the Goodneſs of each 
Hero, .and communicate this ſame Goodneſs 
to the whole Poem. But if on the one - 
Hand, this ſecondary Quality is an Ornament 
to the firſt, on the other it receives ſueh a 


Determination from it, as makes its Extent ; 


le, but withal more juſt ; a Hero may be 


Endu d with a peaceful, Nele 2nd Roman 


Valour, which is ready to. pardon Injuries up- 
- Submiſſion.” Such is the Valonr of S,. 
820 likewiſe be endued with a cholerick, 

rutiſh, and inexorable Valour which 
pris pardons, and had rather its Vengeance 
Maud fall upon its Frietids, than ſpare one 


Angle Peieny, and this 0 he Valour and 
| IIs Abi lar. 


But 


bb — Poem _ 


* "ButThould we cunſider thef# two Qualities 
Apart, for ro: kriow which) of 'thein- deſerves 
chiefly" to be ſtyl'd the Garacter, we ſhalt 
preſentiy elelede Valour, ſince tis neither 
eſſential to the! Fable; nor does 4chilles make” 
any Shew'of' ir} but keeps it without Action 
for bot half the Poem + * Nor laſtly. does the 
Poet fitlg ir- Bur he: fings/ the anger, and 
this'Anget is neceſſury to the Fable, at leaſt 
it is minant as mach during the Abſence 
of Achilles, as when he is recunited to the 
Greciams, and fights in Perſon. So Prudence 
is not the principal pa rt of the Charatter of 
 Uliyſer, ſince the Pore does not ſing a pru- 
dent Man, but 4 Man that "changes himſelf 
_ all ſores'of of Forms We may likewiſe lay, 
the Aer 5 of 3 — is his chief 
tho' the dend Tias which the Poet 


Ades uſe of of, ſignifies equally Alerbaꝗr r and 


To thele' two Qualities muſt a third be 
joined to ſupport chem, and carry on the 
Character — oe] Force. A Prince will 
ee d and pions, or prudent 
and diſſemblin & is not Valiant and 
Brave: He wi bir with many invincible 
Difficulties. Without Valour neas would 
have been routed by Turnus, and Ulyſſes 
would have fainted A a hundred Hard- 
ſhips. Valour then is neceſlary to produce 
great Neſigtis, and to put them in Execution. 
But theres Ho need to dwell long on this Sub- 
r. The —— thereof are very _ 
- &- 
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We conclude then, that the CharaBter- 'of 
the Hero in the E ck Poem, is compounded: 
of three ſorts of ities. - Thoſe of the 
Rirſt ſort are neceffary.and eſſential to the Fa- a- 
ade. That of the — are the Ornaments 
_ «of it. Valour which ſupports both makes the 
third ſort. The firſt, which is t Principal, 
muſt be ſome Univerſal ſuch as 
 ſhauld:be met with. in all ſorts Cf Occations 
and Encounters, and ſuch as ſhould make the 
Hero known throughout. 
In the Character of the other Ferlonages 
there is likewiſe ſome Compoſition, for one 
ſingle lity can never exactly J 
one Perſen from others, unleſs. it be deter- 
min d by ſorne other that may render it pro- 
Per and ſingular. But tis not nece that 
Voalour or any other noble Inclination, ſhould 
be — x Into theſe leſler Characters 1 
xee nothing that's Noble or Good in T her/ . 
Amata, or in that Number of dull So: 
the Odyſſes : and without mentioning theſe 
or Lancer in, whom Doe have 
not expre d the ſeaſt Valour; the Women 
that are 2 inte poems, do mani- 
feſtly exclude the Neceſſity of. this Warlike 


Quality. 
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Book IV. of + Epick Pdem 1 


FFF 
Of the Unity 'of the Char 
enen 


; if BG exactneſs of our Poets preſents us with- - 
an Unity in the Character, which we can- 
not paſs by without a Reflection. It is ob- 
ſerv d in the Conduct of the Hero in particu- 
lar, and that of the whole Poem ; and I fan 
one might apply to both the firſt Rule of 
Forace, which orders that every thing be re- 
duc d to a Simplicity and Unity. It ſeems- 
indeed, as if the Character were as much the 
Liſe and Soul of the Hero, and the whole 
Action, as the Fable is of the Foem, and con- 
ſequently it ſeems to require as exact am Unity; - 
We will begin with the Hero's Character. 
We have already hinted at this Unity of the - 
Character in the Perſonages, when we ſaid 
that the Manners ought to be even or equal.” 
Tf we would ſuppoſe the Equality of the- 
Manners, and the Unity of the Character to- 
be one and the fame thing, then in treating 
of this point under the Title of the Equality: 
of the Manners, I had forgot what I have 
here added under this Head of the Unity of 
the Character. I ſaid there, that the Equali- 
ty conſiſted in giving no one Perſon ſuch Sen- 
timents as. were contrary to one another. 
But I add here, that this is not ſufficient for 
the Unity of the — and that tis 
3 


more 


1 4 „ 
. * 1 
Þ Ga * 
r in the: 


moreover neceſſary, that che ſame Spirit ap- 
peur in all ſorts of Encounters, whet er ſimi- 
lar, contrary, or others. 


Thus £ncas for infiance, adding with 1 
great deal of Piety and Mildneſs in the firſt 


part of his Poem, which requires no other 


Character, and afte 4 great 
Shew of an Heroi 9258 f che Wars of 
the ſecond part, but without any Appearance 


either of a hard or a ſoſt ne TT 
0 EEG be far Tom offengin 


alar Pl = upon | $, - the 
b Be e th 
commands over All the ! Ms? this 
we may affirm tis no = 
is what would be that Poet (ps, thats wa 
give his Hero the. 
Falour of Achilles, without 9 — 
f mild Temper of the one, or the har, Nau 
of the other. 


Or to ſpeak more properly, this Poet wm 


h no means. give his 575 the Qualities 

two other Hero's. . There is a great d 

of difference between a Face i in general, and 

| the E Face of Aneas. in e between a 

Fore-head, a Noſe, a Mouth lags in- 
general, and th Fore-head 15 No 


Mouth of Ach Thee There is li wiſe a great 


deal of difference between. J. e in n 
4 an 


a 
giſt po 
Q Sen- 
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ure 
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and the Vabur of Athilles, and between Picty - 
in general, and the Fiety of Ense, This is. 
evident from the Thoughts and the Practice 
of the Latin Pact. Had he taken Achill for: 
à Model of Valour, and had he thought that 
Homer had carry d this Quality to the hi _ 
Pitch it could go; certainly he would 
made his Euens a great deal more like — 
Greek Herb, than he has Turnus, ſince he 
makes him a preat deal more valiant than- 
Turns, and he would never have fail d giving 
* -this Idea to his Readets, and telling them, . 
that Eu, is. another Achilles. How comes 
it to pakelturhe tiavetdaancies And on the 


; gives ty to Turme ſeveral- 
. — 


2 he ſaw well 
enough, that tis by the Character one Man- 
| reſembles another, and that Valour in gene- 
ral is not the Character of Acbillas: That to» 
be more Valiant as Eneas or leſs Valiant as 
Turms, tis not . that one fouls: 
have more or tefs of the Character of this 
Grecian Hero : But that one ſhall reſemble - 
him the more, the more one is endu'd x a 
Cholerick, Violent, and unjuſt Valour, 
Turnus um; and that on the cont * Tre 
ſhall have a Character oppoſite to t at of 
Achilles, tho one be never ſo Valiant, when 
one is reaſonable, mild, and moderate. 

One may then make a Hero as Valiant as 
Achilles, as pious as Aneas, and if one pleaſe, 
as Prudent as "Ulyſſes. Bur tis a meer Chi 
. eee — 

4 of 
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of Achilles, the Piety of n2a5, and the Pru- 
dence of Ulyſſes, at one and the ſame time. 
This Viſion might happen to an Author who 


ever each part of the Action does naturally 
require, without regarding the Eſſence of the 


them all valiant: in Battle, prudent in Coun- 


would ſuit the Character of a Hero to what- 


Fable, and the Unity of the Character in the 
fame Perſon upon all forts of Occaſions. This 


Hero would be the mildeſt, beſt natur'd 


Prince in the World, and the moſt cholerick, 


'hard-hearted, and implacable Creature imagi- 
. nable, contrary to Herace's Prohibition in the 
Caſe. He would be extreamly tender as £neas, 
extreamly violent as Achilles, and would have 
the Inditterence of Ulyſſes that is uncapable of 
the two Extreams ; twould be in vain for the 
Foet to call this Perſonage by the ſame Name 
throughout. The Hero of the Temple, and 
ce would not be the Hero of the 
Field. 1 | 


But can there beno Moderation nor Accom- 


-  modation made by giving a Hero as much 
Valour, Prudence, and Fiety, as an honeſt 


Man is capable of, and by. retrenching from 
each of theſe Qualities, whatever it has deſe- 
ctive, and contrary. to the two others? To 
judge how far this Practice is allowable, we 
need only reflect on the Efiects it would pro- 
duce in ſeveral Poems, whoſe Authors were 


of the mind that the chief Character of any 
Hero, is that of an honeſt Man. They would 


be alike in all theſe Pieces, we ſhould ſee 


ſel, 


rer 1 r * * 
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ſel, pious in che Acts of Religion, Courteous, 
Chi „Magnificent, and laſtly, endu d with all 
the prodigious Vertues the beſt Poet could 
invent. All this would be independant from 
the Action, and the Subject of the Poem. 
And upon ſeeing each Hero ſeparated from the 
reſt of the Work, we ſhould not eaſily gueſs 
to What Action, and to what Poem the Hero 
does belong. So that we ſhould ſee that none 
of theſe would have a Character, ſince the 
Character is that which makes a Perſon diſ- 
cernable, and which diſtinguiſhes it from all 
rinnt gh 

Nor would this falſe de be only 
among the Hero's, but likewiſe. among the 
other Perſonages, which one were willing to 
repreſent as honeſt Men. They would not 
differ from the Hero himſelf, but as Plus and 
Minus. He would be a more honeſt, more 
valiant, and more prudent Man, c. 

_ Homer and Virgil furniſn us with quite 
different Examples. Achilles, -Uiy/ſes, and 
Angas, have nothing in common, and dif- 
fer as much among themſelves as the three 
Poems, and the three Actions, of which they 
are the Hero's. They have each of them a. 

Character which admirably diſtinguiſhes them 
from others, and whoſe Unity and ' Simplicity: 
is ſo exact, and fo uniform, as to make them 
appear the ſame upon all Occaſions: Homer: 

haas fo prepar'd his Fables, that twas eaſy for- 
him to preſerve this Unity in the principal 
Parts, Virgil has done the contrary, Fe 
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ſt part 2 i e of 15 —. a 


d Prudence. I | 18 J 
| 700 e eee 'ar, Which natural 


M 1 
zs as 
the Her off 


ob 4, | 
Enemies fell at his Feet to implore his Par- 
don, e 5 a 


St upon a 
Was dee 4. e Fe <li, 
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h p. _ 
The Unity of the Charatter i in the Poems 


F the Unity. of the crete, PAL bard to. 
He made in the Perſon of Ancas, — tn 
this ery, is i 1 many different Encounters, 
8 * require. oppoſite Characters; 
Gy, greater in the Series on 
the. whole: dey SE beſide. this Variety of 
Actions, the Noet iotrocucet Be Per e wheſe 
Humours are contrary to that Hero. 
Dido is violent and paſſionate Turnus, Amat a, 


1 who * the * ab 


A 


1 ell in the CirY of Trey, as in 
nw x e City o , as in 
og Fae a ef of 799 


We ſee G 4 5 Genius is not rais'd to 


has begun with the Infer 
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28d ee 6 al that if Aoki on del fag, I 
| ee ee Mon Mi UN China} 
| wy Intereſts. 


And yet to maintain the 
ity of the Character Th be Piers! Wa 
ite, t theſe oppoſite Characters ſhoul 4 


_cetitre- in the Character of the Hero, and 15 N 


ſabmit thereto, that it alone ſhould be 
== ; the Parties, 1 8 ANT 
to be the com 


Af Peers hive not been g crumſje 


this fuſt teriefs , not Has he 

made ſo py Proportions. | "The furious and 
terrible Character of Plio and the Furtes, 
and all the Horror of Hell it ſelf is preſently | 
metamorphos'd into the Character land the 


Pleaſure of the Graces, the Goddeſſes, the 


oy does again give way to Ste Sorrows, and 
mplaitits of a Mother for the, lofs 0 
Dau be as Author has no Idea of his 
who When he compoſes one part 
of it, * 2 thinks on a 1 He 
1 and irr 

all this beginning, one can ſee nothing but 
the Furies they are capable of. AReroarts he 
ſpeaks of the Vibe hich Venus, Diana, and 
Minerva make to young Proferpine, and this 
is wholly. taken up > with Joys and Pleaſures, 
Laſtly, he deſcribes the Fear and Sorrow of 
Ceres, and then he thinks. on no other Paſſi- 


on, 


fo Palaces, and the flowery Meads. All thi 
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on, and he fuits himſelf ſo well to each thing 
ks treats on, independantly from the reſt of 

- .the Poem, that in his three Books he has as 

many different, principal, and reigning, Cha- 

3 He are in, the 1 oaks of 

aur, three Poems. There we ſee Anger, 
Diſſimulation, and Meekneſs reigning each of 

them apart and ſingly in the Iliad, in the 

Salas, and in the «Enzid, And in the 
three Books of the Rape of ee W. we 
meet with Terror, Joy, and Sadnels. This 
is an Inſtance of, an Error that corrupts the 


Unity of the Character in the Poem. 
The Practice of our. Poets is quite other- 
wiſe, They alter not the Soul when they 
foxm different, Members. to the, ſame Body, 
'They know that the Eye, which is. the. mo 
delicate.part, and the Hand, which js the moſt 
laborious and hardy, have. yet the {ame Spirit 
in the ſame Perſon, So that they mind leſs 
2 particular. Incidents of their Action, and 
the Humour of each Terſonage, than they do 
the general Character of the Fable, . 

For this purpoſe, Virgil lays ne Conſtraint 
upon the Character of the Hero, which ought 
to be predominant throughout. He gives it 
à full and entire: Liberty, and on the contrary, 
he moderates the reſt, and claps a Rein upon 
them to hold them in, either by ſome. Paſſion 
ar: by ſome. Dependance, the. Perſons. that 
have-them, are in to ſome Body elſe. Eneas 
is abſolute Maſter of his Actions, he has none 
that he. is oblig d to accommodate himſelf to, 


upon 
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_ -uporywhat Occaſion ſoever Nor is this pe- 
culiar to the Latin Fot; he imitates therein 
the Greek 'Foet, whole Ulyſſes is as indepen- 
dant as neas. Achilles = a General over 
him, but this General is only as the Chief 
among equal Princes. Aabilles then is not his 
Subject; and take him ſrom the Seige of Troy, 
he has no Orders to receive from him. Be- 
ſides, expecting no Favour or. Good- will from 
him, and being Cholerick and Unjuſt, he has 
no Obedience to pay him, nor Meaſures to 
take to pleaſe him, and he thinks he has 
ſufficient Grounds to withdraw his Obedience 
from him. Nay, when he is reconcil'd to 
him, and enters again upon his Duty, yet he 
receives no Orders from him; on the contra- 
ry, without conſulting with this General, or 
any other of the Confederate Princes, he on 
his own Head makes a Truce with his Ene- 
mies in Behalf of them all. Tis therefore a 
great Artifice in Homer, When he makes 
Achilles the moſt valiant of the Conſederates 
but withal Unjuſt, and without Intereſt, an 
on the contrary, makes Agamemmon the Ge- 
neral very much intereſted for the Honour 
af his Brother Menelaus and his ooẽn. This 
is what reſpects the Hero. n 
As for the other Perſonages, Homer has 
made the Unity of the Character eaſy, by gi- 

. ving Violence and Anger to the greatelt part 
of the, Commanders on both {ides. The Latin 
Poet is harder put to it, becauſe he has madg 
the Enemies of his Hero to have Humours 


that 


chat owes him nothing, 


— 


— chpum. 


| chat are to that of hls but 
withal Ke Kms them 2 Paſſions 
_ ati at are no final! Advantage 


0 his Uni 6 

Turns has in EY no Dependance on 
Latiaus, either as hit Subject or his 
Ah. This ol& Prince is neither his King, 
nor his General. He depends upon him after 
another way, as the Courtier of Lavinia his 
Daughter and ſole Heireſs. For under this 
Pret he dares not diſoblige a Prince 
and from whom he 
would obtain fo mach.” 'He is therefore obh- 
ged in 17 Reſpects to ſubmit to him, and 
to take fach' Meaſures as take off much of his 
Fierceneſs and Paſſion. ' Beſides this, he fees 
the Victories of his Rival, to whom the is 
oblig'd to yield the Glory of Atms in_the 
ment of Latinz« and Amata her ſelf; he 
the Il Succeſs of all his Deſigns, 'the 
Death of thoſe he put moſt Confidence: in, 
 Mozentins, Cami lla, &c. he fees che Tatins 
decreaſe, and hears the Reproaches they caſt 
rk — All this mult Bede ede Age | 
. on the Mind of this Latin Achil- 
hinder him from car +: Tak his 

Cher er ſo far as the Gries 
| Mezentinus has a lefs part in the Poem than 
Turuus. But he is too conſiderable to admit 
of his furious and cruel Character in all its 
Force. The Poet makes this prophane Per- 
fon much in love with his Son, as he was a 
| Delpiſer of the. Gods, Ie l luckily 2 7 


A becum mens has pepizit mii feeders Lau- 
Unum per, ſiqua eſt vitis venia hoftibus, oro: 
r pus 


Circuoftare odia: hunc (oro) defends furorem, 
Ef me confortem nati concede ſapulcto. Xs, 10. 
+, Non potui abreptum divellere corpus, & undes 
Nl Non — ipſum abſumere ferro 


Aſcanium ? patriiſque epulandum apponere menſis. 
Ay. 4. #4 | * 4 6 


Circum- 


1 patiare tegi.. Scio acerba meorum , 
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| Circumſtances, that the Reader is not afraid 
r Effects will bye ny wage regen 

| r £neas, an t 
. within her reach, and he“ He 

ies this poor Princeſs, from whoſe Mout 
her Misſortunes had fore d this Langu 

The other Method, is the Love of . 7 
fame Qyeen, which in the midſt of her Rage 
and Fury tames her, and forces her to melt 
into Tears, and to abandon her ſelf to the 
Tenderneſs of her Paſſions. 

Another Method Virgil make uſe of is to 
interrupt the Fights by En and tender Epi- 
ſodes, which m hy Character of the Hero 
ſtill predominant. Thus the Aſſault made 
upon 1 Camp of usas, and the Fury of 
Turnus js moderated by the E piſode of Remm- 
hes Which is diverting : by as of the Ships 
chang'd- into Nymphs which is admirable, and 


by that of Miſus and Furyalus which is ſoft 


and moving We may reduce all that has 
been ſaid of the Unity of- the Character to 
thele few Heads. 

The firſt and the Foundation of all the reſt 
is to give the Hero a preciſe and ſenſible Cha- 
racer, which may appear in all forts of FE 
- counters. 


Secondly, This Hero muſt be independent, 
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* te amor, ak non maria neftors rr 
Ire iterum in lacrymas, iterum tentare precando 
| Sa & ſupplex animos ſubmittere ameri. hid. 


5 and 


and leſt at full Liberty to carry on his Chara- 
cter and Humour in all the Force and Extent 
it is capable l. . 
Thirdly, I he Poet may beſtow this very 
Character on the other Perſonages that are 
moſt apparent and active; whether they be 
on the Hero's fide; or on the contrary Party, 
or whether they be Divine Perſons, This is 
the Practice of Homer in his mtl. 
Fourthly, When there is given to theſe 
other Perſonages ſome Character or other 
that is oppoſite to that of the Hero, it muſt 
not be carry d on in all its Force. And as 
this Moderation cannot proceed naturally from 
Perſons themſelves, it is produc'd either by 


ſome Paſſion, or by ſome Dependance, as we 


have ſeen in Dido, Mexentius and Turnus. 
The fiſth way, is to interrupt the particu- 
lar Actions Which of themſelves require an 


oppoſite Character by ſuch Epiſodes as are 


ſuitable to the general Character. Thus the 
Death of Lauſus cauſes Pity and Tenderneſs 
to bear ſway amidſt the Fuxies of War, and 
bas the ſame Effects which the Eprzſode of 
Niſus and Euryalus has. To theſe tive ways 
we might likewiſe join the Thoughts, Fi- 
gures, and Expreſſions of which we ſhall 
peak in the laſt Book of this Treatiſe. 
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3 nu XIV. bi ef 
fue Juſftneſs of the Charakter- 


i is a Point of the teſt Difficulty av 
Fits 5a Foie genes Diſk = 


eompoſe, as to thoſe that read and criticize. 
It depends not on on the Art, but likewiſe 
on the Goodneſs and Juſtneſs of the Genius, 
and on a profound Iniight into all Morality. 
With great reaſon then does Horace carry 
the Neceſſity of this Doctrine jo high, and 
teach us that the Principle and Source 'of all 
that is good in a Poem, is this Wiſdom which 
Socrates made Profeſſion G that is the Know- 
ledge, and the Practice of Moral Philoſophy. 
This teaches us what is Vertue, and What is 
Vice, and informs us that there are ſome 
Qualities which in their own Nature, being 
neither Vertues nor Vices, may be indifferent- 
ly joined to either one of the other of them, 
and be mat with in bad, as well as good Men. 
The firſt thing we are to ſtudy, is the Na- 
ture of each Character and Hable wherein it 
preciſely conſiſts. What Good or Evil it is 
able of, and how far it may riſe or fall 
without degenerating from its 1 and 
without being confounded with any other 
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aud an honeſt Trades-Man. But whatever 
he deſigns, whether for Vertue, Vice; or any 
1 


ry bad Examples, and of offending againf 


% 


indifferent Quality, he muſt at leaſt be ſen 


ble of what he does, not only becauſe twoulel 
be a Diſgrace for him to be ignorant in the 
Caſe, but becauſe this Knowledge puts him 


upon acting with a great deal more Exactneſs. 


Ii ſo important, that without theſe No- 


ve- 
"that 
Art, which is to be 


tices, he is in Danger too often of ſettin 


which is eſſential to ev 


profitable, and in particular againſt the nature 


of the Fable and the Eo, whoſe-only De- 


ſign is to lay down Inſt ructions of Vertue. If 
then a Poet Knows not what a ſolid and true 


Piety is, and how far it may extend without 


3 will introduce a * that 
will paſs for a very good Man, he will give 
Lim ſuch Veltites aha Qualities as a0 | 


in 
and lovely, he will create for him 'the — 
Will and Eſteem of all his Auditors, and after 


he has arm'd him with ſo dangerous an Au- 


thority, he will put him upon venting grave- 
Ty and in quaint Expreſſions, ſuch Maxims as 
are falſe, but fair and plauſible in all outward 
Appearance; and with a Turn that ſhall be- 


witch Men's Minds. Thus Auen would 


have been a very bad Example, if being re- 


preſented fo prudent and h 2 Man, he 


ſhould prefer the Endearments and Love of 
Dido before the Orders of Fuptter-: Or if be- 
ing perſecuted by Juno, he had ſlighted this 


Goddess as if *twere allowable to be leſs ſub- 


miſſive 
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Vith the _ of the - vanquiſh'd- £11445. 


e Croſles.that befall 
happens as we 


egen — 


would hve it. Or. "hl if this fas fame Hers, 


relying on the Credit of the Oracles, which 

could not deceive him, had ſpared himſelf 
the Fravels and —— he underwent, as if 
the Favours and Promiſes of God Who loves 
us ſhould make us more lazy and negligent. 

irgil commits none of theſe e His 
Conduct teaches us, That the Promiſes of 
God, tho' infallible, ſhould yet ſerve only to 
put us upon-endeavouring-more ardently and 
faithfully go merit the Effects of them. And 
in this Oppoſition which he ſets between 
Juno likewiſe gives us, this 


| eas, i ; 
admirable Leſſon: That when God ſeems to 


declare \himſelf, ; 0 we; ſhould only 
contend againſt him with: our Prayers, our 
Vows, our ions, our 8 n, and 
Weapons by which de ſuf- 
ers himſelf to be me 7 


"But the Poet does not ſet any bad Example, 


When he ſhews in Mezentius Sentiments that 


are contrary to theſe Maxims. We are 
ther ſurpriz d, nor oſſended that this 


whom we know for an impious Perſon, ſoe- 
ing his Affairs ſucceed ſo ill, ſhould contemn 
x Gods, acknowledge no other but his own 
Arm and avelin, prefer his Son Lauſus to 
all the Gods, which others ador d, and make 
an Idol of him who is both the Gbject of his 
Vows, and the Tropher he would "adorn 


No 


No Bbby eld lde ccd te ale” 


ims, but ſuch as would'be detibertt impi- 
ous, barbarous, and an Odium to the reſt 
Mankind To cure this ſtrange Diſtem per of 
the Mind; the Poet preſents us with the mi- 
282 of this ache, wkom the Death 

Lauſus diſheartens un oppreſſes With v 
ſenfible Pains, ramg in him 4 Senſe of all teh 
Nute aud dd liege, be Mat 6% id ke. 

rig 

eſtabliſh'd, would not let him ſee till then. 

Beſides theſe Vices and Vertues, one is ir 


Dang er of offending in the Wrong u of 
Lame middle Quality, And the e be 
* and the Error more oy 


en 
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make 2 great Show 
ac in War: "Thar 
Your ee a tale of: Ut 
dung that to of. that 
cih den bee, this ere, he 
has committed in cold Blood a more prvor- 
thy Brutality, chan chat to whith the Anger 


and Revenge Ny = 8 When 


he drags the Body round Troy. 
Hoctor was r drags the 
live Governour of a Town he had won. 
And likewiſe, without minding whit is 
good and vicious in Valour, one way be de. 
ceived in not rightly” diftiiguiſhin box” is 
ſolid i in it, 4 what is only g 
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a we begin te judge of theſe 
rs, commonly caſts! us into this Br- 
ror, and into — we mention d before 
Youth always faſtens upon the very firſt Ap- 
pearances, and never penetrates as far as to 
the Solidity of a thing, and hen we are once! 
prepoſſeſs d, tis a hundred to one; that we 
ever get perfectly free from” our Prejudiees. 
One muſt be very fortutiate,' or have a clear 
| Intelle&t and exact Judgment; and mere than 
that, a Curioſity and Beſire to be acquainted 
with that which one does not judge 
important enough to deſerve a long and ſeri- 
ous Study. 222 —· 
tho Gomitry, ah Sent, pred 
bad Effects upon the Mind, and — 
them in this Ignorance, and in Gich Judg- 
ments as are very diladvantageous to Vertue. 
If ye ſee Duels fought upon every flight O, 
fence, we ſhall imagine that 4 Man has no 
Valour, bn up an Affront without 
will meet with too of 
his Friends who will prompt him to this fort 
of Revenge; as criminal as it is. This is What 
a Perſon never do, who, according to 
the Precepts of * Horace, had learnt the 
Duty of a faithful Friend and à good Subject. 
And a Poet would never put this Maxim into 
the Practice, or — — he has 
2 A to repreſent as 2 Man of Honour. 2 
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But to retum to what we were ſaying about 
_ the Diſtinction that ought to be made be- 
© tween the Luſtre and the Solidity of Valour; 
we will make this one Remark, that ſeems 
to me very important: tis this, That theſe 
two things are oſt times oppoſite in the Ef, 
ſence of the Character. Violent and tranſ- 
Characters give a great deal more 
uſtre to the Actions they animate, and to 
the Perſons that them; and on the con- 
wien the moſt mild and moderate are often 
without * Luſtre and Glory, yet theſe laſt 
more proper to Vertu. 
HE. J inſiſt too much on this Subject; 
but tis of ſome moment both in general, and 
in the Inſtance I propos d juſt now of a War- 
like Valout, ſince this Quality is moſt uſual 
in all Epopgas, and the moi capeble of davling- 
both the Poets and the Readers. I will-theze-. 
fore explain this Inſtance by the Valopr 0 


is in the Eneid. 

Ho many are there F that put 2 
Value on the warlike Vertues of Ac 7 
I will add even on thoſe of Turns, —— on 
thoſe of Anza? Yet Achilles is but a Soldi- 

er, and eas a Commence, How then 
comes it to pals that they, judge thus? Unleſs 

*tis becauſe they take t ” Noile, the Show, 


and) the Tranſports of a furious Man for true 

bur, . © .- | 
If after the ſame manner we compare Tur- 

ums with nens, tous Hero will doubt- 


* ſeem inferior to his Rival. But W 
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will ſit down here, and will take the Conſe- 

nces and the ordinary Attendance of a 
Quality for the Quality it ſelf, he will fall in- 
to the fame. Impertinence as Numams, Who 


in reproach to the Trojens, lays, they deſerve 


not the Name oſ Soldiers, and that they had 
no more Courage than Women, becauſe their 
way of Dreſs is gaudy and delicate. This is 
doubtleſs for want of being well acquainted 
with the Vertues of War, and what the ex- 
act Character of a valiant Man is. 
Valour is the fineſt Ornament of the Cha- 
rafter of Turuus, and one might add, that 
*tis all the Goodneſs that is in it; and this 
Quality in«4neas gives place to ſeveral others, 
and principally to his Hety. Therefore Piety 


is the thing that ſhould be conſpicuous in 


Zneas, his Valour ſhould appear much leſs, 
and'on the other hand Valour ſhould be very 
illuſtrious and very ſhining in the Perſon. of 
Turnus: So that he ſhould: be as much in 
love with War, as «/£neas: is in love with, 
and deſtrous of Peace. Whatever Turuus 
does in the Battles, or in preparing for them, 
is uſually done with Deſign, with Pleaſure, 


and with Diſcourſes that are magnificent, ve- Ti. 


ry pompous, and cogent. Aneas commonly 
acts without Noiſe and Affectation, be ſpeaks 
little, and if he falls into a Paſſion, tis not ſo 
much to fight, as becauſe he is forc'd to fight 


and defend himſelf; *tis not ſo much to con- 


quer, as to put an end to the War. 
r * = __ 
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But if the Luſtre and the Show 
make the Valour of Turnus more conſpicuous 
than that of Eucas, yet the Actions ſhew 
that in Truth and Reality, the Valour of 
- #neas is infinitely ſuperior to that of Turns. 
We need only confider them without this 
Luſtre, and without this outward A 
Which a bold Bragadocio and a = x young 
Man may have as well as the trueſt Bravo 
R 

-aflaults p, being: deſign'd, prepar 

:and arm'd with Malice, and in three or four 
Days he could not force it. He breaks in by 
24 Fallage his Bravery had opened'for him, he 
s conſtrain d to — out and at laſt, 
:after an Engagement of two s; he is 
routed and vanquiſh'd 3 with a z bloody 
Slaughter. Æneas on other hand in the 
light of Turnus, and in view of an Army of 
Enemies, aſſaults an ancient Town well built, 
and well fortified, and in a few Hours becomes 
Maſter of its Ramparts- and hana He is 
not forc'd thence b ies; * but he 
comes down to m b ee d 
the 225 of Turuus, whom he forces to a 
e 8 

Pallas is conquer d and kill'd. by e 
and Lauſis by Enæas. 'Thele young Princes 
were equal in Valour, but there is a great deal 
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Conquerors. Turn ſeeks this Battke ; 
makes his Boalls and Brags of it, and le 
over this. ung Enemy,.who never fought a 
ttle "He wiſhes Evander were pre- 
nt, he would butcher. the Son before his 
Father” Face. This is the Valour of another 


Achilles, fue is ſar engaging with 


Fe who e ſes him 
ther's ake. e 2 
ave his Liſe, WE EREn off, 


Dy 

Heer him, and — IP terrible and furi- 
ous only, becauſe he was forc'd to Kill him. 
This 8 worthy, of Eneas, and the 
exact Character of an Hero more t than 
Turms, but withal more pious than valiant, 
Tbe extream Danger wherein he was, being 
aſſaulted not only. by. Lauſus, but by a great 
many others at the ſame. time, does not yet 

« him from taking notice of that Alſe- 
| tian Which this. Enemy (who deſign'd his 
Death) had for his —.— Certainly it muit 
needs argue greater Valour and Bravery to ſpare 
an Enemy at ſuch a time, than Turnus ever 
2 in any n Actions, 11 
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* Solus ego in Pallanta feror, _— mii Palas 8 
Debetur; . cuperem ipſe parens ſpectator adeſſet. 
Xneid 10. 

+ Quo moriture ruis, majoraque viribus audes? 

Fallit te incautum pietas tua. Nec minus ilte 

Exultat demens. Ser jamq; altius icz. 

Da rdanio ſurgunt ductori. EA. 10. oa” 
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* | Moruſiear B o 88 U Chap. XI. | 
— and Turnus do the fame Action of 
Veneroſity in returning the Bodies of theſe 
two Princes.” But Turnus with his uſual Noiſe 
"and Show inſults over Fallas and Evander, 
And ſeems as if he ſent back the Body of the 
Son to his unfortunate Father, only to increaſe 
His Sorrow © I ſend him back his Pallas 
N juſt ſuch a one as he deſerves to ſee 
bim. This is a very cruel Generoſity, and 
very becoming an Achilles. That of Eneas 
is all vertuous, all ſincere. Turns inſults 
o'er Pallas, ſets his Foot upon him, ſtrips 
Him of part of his Armour, — decks himſelf 
with it: f nueas laments the Death of Lau- 
Jus, makes his Elegy, lifts him from the 
Ground himſelf; takes him between his Arms, 
and reprimands the Tyrrhens for being lo 
backward i in mg oft their Prince. 
You may ſee then how in the Diſtribution 2 

_ of the Valour Nirgil gives £Aneas and Turnus, 
He allows the laſt all — this Quality has of 
Beauty and Splendor in Appearance: bad how 
in giving to Æneas that which was without 
All Dffpute greater and more real, he is ſatis- 
Hed with the ſolid part of it, and makes 
What is glaring and dazling in it to give place 
o the Tweet 'F Per, and the 7 of his 
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8 nem meruit Pallanta remitto. 14 
— Ingemuit miſerans, dextramque tetenan, 
Et mentem patriæ ſubilt pietatis imago. | 


uid tibi nunc, miſerande FIG Cc. 4 
Hero, 
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Hero. Becauſe Piety makes up the Goodne c 


of /Eneas's Character, as Valour makes up all? 


that Turnus has of good in his Character 


- But whatever we diſcommend here uche L 
Character of this laſt Hero, yet tis only an 


Evil in Morality, which does not make it the- 
leſs good in a Poetical Senſe. "Theſe ReJeti-- 


ons are not defign'd to banifh it out of Po- 


ems, but ſo to diſtinguiſh Vertue from Vice, 


that a Poet may know what he dees, when: 


he gives his Per ſonage the one or the other; 


and that à Reader may judge of it without 


being miſtaken. That he confound not what 


2 Quality (ſuch as. Valour for inſtance) bas 


of glaring, with what it has of Solidity. That 


he ſuffer not himſelf to be dazled with the 


-Formalities of Turnus, as if Aneas were not 
in truth a gteat deal: more: valiant. than he: 


And that he imagine not that any Man of 


Honour is capable of the Generoſity, and the 
War- like Vertues which Virgil beſtows upon 
Turnus, and Homer upon his Achilles. 

Nor is it at all neceflary to carry the Cha- 
racter of an exact and vertuous Hero, as far as 
Virgil has done that of Zneas: The Endea- 
vours he uſes to avoid killing Lauſus, the 
Sotrow he ſhews for it, the Praiſes he beſtows + 
upon him, and the reſt that we have taken 


notice of, exceeds the Character of a ſimple- - 


Generoſity, and is the Efle& of that Pets, 
which is predominant in Rucas, and in the 


whole Poem. And it may be ſo contriv'd 


that theſe things, thus carried on, would not 
be | K 3 1 


' 
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only, not be a Perſection in a Man of Honour | 
of another Poem, bug: alſo fpoil the jufineſs, 
of the Character. great a difference is 
there between — 7 8 n 7 general, the Ge- 
werofity of Euear, an OY f of 
every other particu Feron, 1 4d 


— 


— — — — — — 
— * _ 
Of falſe CharaQers. 


] Call thoſe true CharaFers which we truly 
pf way really fee in Men, or which may be' in 
them without any. Difficulty. No one quelti- 
ons but there have been Men as generous and 
as good as Ene as, as paſſionate and as violent 
A Achilles, as prudent and wiſe as Ulyſſes, as 
Impious and atheiſtical as Mezentius, as paſſi- 
onate as Prd> and Amata, x. So that all 
thei EY are true. Poets may regular- 
þ 2 ke uſe of them. And when they do, 
theſe are not ſimple and imaginary Fictions, | 
but juſt Imitations of ſuch things as really. are 
or may de. 

On the contrary, I em that a charabber 
is falſe, when an Author ſo feigns it, that one 
can fee nothing like it in the order of Nature, 

wherein he delt guns it ſhall ſtand. Theſe Cha- 
racers ſhould 10 wholly excluded from a 
Poem, becauſe , * all the Bounds 
both of Reaſon age Probability, they = 

Wit 


cf V. 7 the „Agel Phe a 


with no Belief from' the Readers: They are 
by ſo much the more offenſi ve: to them, by 
ho much the Poet ſeems to flight them, and 
to take them for ſilly Perſons on whom be 
may impoſe what he pleaſes.” | - 
The deſire of amplifying, and making every: 
thing that's ſaid, look great and marvel 25 5 
caſts young Poets. i into this Error, and all“ 
others who are not endued with a "neſs of- 
Mind, and are not rightly informed. Tbe n 
Enthuſtaſtick Genius of Statizs will afford us s 
ſome Inſlances of this bad Conduct. 

He would beſtow the Character of Athillis« 

upon Tydeus, and infpire him with his Faſſi- 

ons, and his Anger ſuſtained by his Valour. .. 
* But is ſuch an exceſſive Anger tolerable 
which puts him upon eating the Head of his 
Enemy? Upon drinking the Blood that guſſi d 
from Him? Upon devouring his very Brains ? 
Which 'repr dns him with his Face horribly - 
ec with his Blood and Brains, fo that 
his Friends could never pluck this Rage from 
his Heart, nor this Head from between his- 
Hands and Teeth. Le did not think he 
ſhould make him valiant enough, if he let: 
him looſe to five or ſix Men only. He muſt _ 
needs make him kill fifty of them. This 
Excels * fo much the N F e. ſince 


* Atque ilum effracti perfuſum tabe ai 

Aſpicit, & vivo ſcelerantem 9 fnuces. ** 

_ comices auferre valent. | aer 
K 4 dee 
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we know that it coſt the Poet nothing. A 
Water Poet or a raw Scholar might as eaſily 
ſay, that his Hero kill a thouſand Men, as 
that he conquered two or three of them. 
There is neither Art nor Invention in this, 
but an ill. grounded Fancy, and a perſect Ig- 
norance of the juftneſs of his Character. 


This Poet has done the ſame in the Cha- 
racter he has given to Capaners, he makes 
kim valiant and impious. And perhaps he 
had a mind to imitate Mæzentius, as he has 
imitated other Paſſages of the Æneid. But 
inſtead of making ſuch a Man as he ought, 
he has made only a Chimera. Indeed he was 
not oblig'd to make the Violences of this 
FTerſonage to change into Mildneſs and Ten- 
derneſs, as Vixgil has done that of Mexenti us, 
for the reaſons above mentioned: But what 
need had he to make him inſult o'er the 
Oo ds more like a Mad-Man than an Atheiſt ? 


This Hero dies on the Wall of Thebes, 
which he was befieging. He was nigh make- 
ing the whole Town tremble. * His Shadow 
only put them all into a Conſternation. He 
was ſo far from being touched with Vanity 
at ſo ſurprizing a Succeſs, that he thinks this 
Victory beneath him, and is aſhamed of ſuch 


— > _— 


* Eminuit, trepidamque afſurgens deſuper urbem 
Vidit, & ivgenti Thebas extertuit umbra. Stat. 
9 | 5 A 4. 
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a pitiful thing-. Theſe Towers which Am- 
phion built are too low, he takes it ill that 
the Fictions of Fables ſhould ever dare to 


publiſh that thoſe Fortifications were the 


Work of a Harper. For where's the Diffi- 


culty to raze the Ramparts that were raiſed 


by a Harp? In truth there was neither need 
Feet are enough to deſtroy thoſe Walls and 
and thoſe Towers, and to break down Bridg- 


es. After he had thus demoliſh'd.theſe. For- 
tifications with his Feet and Hands, he takes 


the Ruines and hurles them at the City, and 


beats down the Houſes and Churches with 


them. This is What he does againſt Men. 


He does not indeed do ſo much Miſchief * 
to the Gods, but he frights them almoſt as 


much, and defies them to do him any harm. 


Mat, ſays he to them, 75 there none of the - 


y | | Gods 


G 
* 


« 


—— 


—— — cc 
— — 
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* lacrepat attonitos: Humileſne Amphionis arces, 


Proh pudor ! Hi faciles carmenque imbelle ſecuti, 
Et mentita diu Thebarum fabula muri. | 
Et quidnam-egregium, proſternere-mceaia molli 
Structa Lyra ? Simul inſultavs greſſuque manuque+- 
Diruit-obftantes cuneas tabulataque ſævus. | 
Deftruit, abſiliunt pontes ted ĩque ſrement is 
Saxea fræna labant, diſſeptoque aggere rurſus 
Utitur, & truncas rupes in tecta domoſque 


Præcipitat, frangitque ſuis jam mœnibus urbem. Stirs . 
+. Nullane pro trepidis, clamabat, Numina Thebis 


Statis? ubi iafandz ſegnes telluris alumni. 


3 Bacchus 


. - — 


of Swords nor Machines. His Hands and his 


8 ww * 


3 
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| Gods dive dend Thebes againſt eee Where 


art thou Bacchus? Or: thor Hertules? The 


Daſtardl this 'mfumous Cty? 
2 1 8 7 4% the 


32 pp try et for who 


ty: cope with me? See the- 
>, [ee the ates of thy dear Semple. Come, 
* ns end them, Kor beds any 


Heaven pre 
hey frees 3 and ſeems 
to be all on fire. 


| ſees all this with-- 
out being mov'd, and was 1o far from abati a 
any thing of His Fierceneſt, his Threats, an 
the Hopes he had of taking the City, ſpite of 
all the Gods that thecare War againſt him; 
that he was for fnatching the Weapons from 
Heaven it ſelf, and caſting its Fires to burn 
the City. If Status had not * ind theſ& 
Extravagancies, one could never have belie- 
ved they ſhould enter into the Mind of any 


Author. 
The Gods of this Poet do not take cheſs. 


for Extravaganicies. U They a are _ afraid. 


111 


men Akides 2 piget ;ofigare m minores':- 
Tu potius venias, (quis enim concurrere nobis 

Dignior) en cineres Semeleaque buſta tenentur. 
Nunc age, nunc totis in me connitere tells, 7: 


Jupiter. — 
* Fulguraque. attritls quoties micuere procelis':. 


His, ait, in Thebas, his Jam decet igoibus uti. 
Hinc renovare facem, la Ade, E geexenme- 


+ 1 ſuperum d 
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ä md together. They betake them- 
ſelves to Jupiter. Apollo groans , Bacchar 
bemoans himſelf. Hercules much affrighted, 
with a Bow in his Hands, knows not on what 
to reſolve. Venus is all in Tears. To con- 
day; the Culgenlty's OO rhe a 
Diſgrace of Jupiter, (before whom t dem 
to preſer ä the Admiration they 
conceived for this great Hero had ſtruck them 
dumb, and made them fear this Sovereign of 
. the Gods had not a Shaft ſufficient to conquer 
this ſingle Man. The Poet himlelf gives us 
to underſtand, that this Fear was not altoge- 
ther groundleſs. - For aſter Jupiter had ſhot 
his Thunder againſt him, with all his Force, 
and had ſhatter'd to Duſt the Armour Capa- 
_ wore, this Bravo, had 12 Power * 
Jupiter thought he mult ſhoot another Bolt 
at 1 1453188 OF i ay HIT AIITY s 


One would fanſy the Fear is now over: 
But fo great a Poet is not contented with fo » 
little. Capaneus during his Life made only 
the Thebans tremble and fly; and now at his 

Death, when he was deſtroyed by Thunder, 

he fills his own Men with Conſternation, 5 
puts both Parties to flight; becauſe they know - 
not on which fide he would fall; nor whoſe - 
Troops he would cruſh into Pieces thereby. 

This is an Inſtance of theſe falſe Chara-: - - 
Hers, wherein Men fall for want of Judg-_ 
ment and Knowledge. An Author by theſe - 
81 CAt-.- 
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great Ampliſications thinks he ſhall be a great 
Poet. But he even degrades himſelf from:the 
. as of Poet; ſince theſe Fictions being 
of ſuch things as cannot he in Nature, are no 
Imitations. And yet all Poeſy is eflentially an 
Imitation. 8 11-4 r. , *. 7 3 _ 
I be Remedy for this.is to believe * Horace, 
herein, and to be perfectly inſtructed in Mo- 
rality. Tis to know, that all things have 
their Limitatiens: "Tis to know. theſe Limi- 
 tatiohs, and to keep within them: Tis 
laſtly to be convinc'd, that thoſe that tranſ- 
for 


. theſe n as My the, Fannie we 

been propoſing, in Propriety of Speech, 
make neither Charadters nor — —— but 
meer Chimeras, which were never any where: 
but in the imaginary Spaces of theſe Authors 


* "I of "i o * 8 bod 9 


11 — — * * 
mo - 
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 %'Scribend] redie ſapere eſt & principium & fons. 
Eft modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines, = 
_ Quos ultra citraque ne quit conſiſtere rectum. 
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0 6 Nut forts. of Deities. 


N N the former Book concerning the Ma: 
nere, we diſcourſed concerning the Terre- 
ftrial,-and- Moral-Perſons, and itt this, under 
the name of Machines, we ſhall treat con- 
cerning the Divine and Immertal Perſons: So 
| au chi this will be W elſe. but a Conſe- 

| quence 


theſe Divine Perſonages are 
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Manners and the Perſons; ſince the Gods as 


well as Men are Actors in the Epopea. We 


ſhew'd the Neceſſity of this in our firſt * 
Altegorical. 


We-;obſerved that there are three forts of 


them. Some tire Theoloprcal, and were in- 


vented to explain the Nature of God; Others 
are Phyſical, and they repreſent natural things: 


Ihe laſt are Moral, and they are the Repre- 


ſentations of Vertues and Viees. Theſe three 
ſorts of Drivmities or Allegories, are ſome- 


times to be met with in one and the fame 


Perſon- Now for Inſtances of each, and firſt 
we will begin with the TBeolqpical. 

Virgil opens his tenth Book, Jupiter, Juno, 
Venus, and (we might add) Fete, are Perſo- 
nages of the. fir{t ſort; that is, ſuch as repre- 
ſent the Divas Nature divided into four 


rr 

ter is the Power of God, Fate is his abſolute 
Mil, to which his very Power fubmits ; becauſe 
God never acts contrary to his Wi. < Fate 


therefore determines Jupiter, who of himſelf 


— * 
- — 


is indifferent, and might as well act in Be- 
half of Turnus, 25 in favour of uf and 


N 


n th. th Sun MM. Mas % i. 
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T. Hominum Divonique æterna poteftas. 
S Fata viam invenient, Rex Jupiter omnibus idem. 

= WE, | his 
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Bis party. Venus is: the Ditins Mercy, and 
that Love which God bears towards vertuous 
ME tis Mile they = 

get them in ies | 
Farth. but to help them out of 3 
nally to reward them. Laſtly, | 
Juſtice: 'This puniſhes even . wy Often: 

ces; ſpares not — very belt of 


who not bing who dels Bellabs wats 148, 8 W 


— hep try — — Temporal Wrath of 
en declar'd againſt them, and — 
= ein them, that there might be nothing left 
in them but what was vertuous, meritorious, 
and matter of Reward. This'Reward is re- 
ſerved for them iti Heaven, Where this vin- 
_ diftive Juſtice has nothi to do, and from 
whence it cannot exclude them, as * Jupiter 
tells when he mention'd u. 
Poet fuits himſelf to our groſs way of 
conceiving Divine things; and to the Infir- 
mity of dur Minds, which makes us look up- 
— . Qualities in God as oppoſite to one 
Oy upbraids Juſtice of irs Se- 
K hat it is never ſatisfied let good Men 
fuffer never ſo much, and that it never allows. 


ö on Furth: Wenn e 
— ih: 


* 10d etem Aneam ſcis ipſa, & ſcire faterts 

Deberi c lo.!ũ. | 

+ Nulla eſt regio Truck quan dn cn cee 

ura. | - 
fic 


— — — 
* — 


. Minſter 8 5's land 
e on the other hand accuſes . Goodneſs 


and Mercy of its being the Cauſe of all the 
Sins that are committed, becauſe it ſhelters 


Criminals, and puts them i in ee soins 
off unpuniſned 
The Daitier of ithe..ſcrond- Gen; Gaviees 


| purely net are employ d in the firſt Book 
in 


Storm-againſt eAineas. Folus 
is: the Power of Nature; which gathers toge- 


. their Caverns, the 


Vapours and Exhalations, whence Winds are 
formed: And having di geſted theſe Matters 


to a certain degree of Heat und Dryneſs, puts 
upon thoſe Motions and Agitations 


| them 
Which we Kall the Mind. Tis thus that 


Holus is their Maſter: Theſe Vapours and 


Exhalations ariſe in the Air, which is repre- 


ſented by Juno: Tis therefore to this God- 


deſs thas the God of the Winds is beholden 


for bis heavenly Chear. There's no need of 
taking — cf — is ve 4 2 Vahr 'of 
Eurus an phyrius, nor that N 
who ſpeaks to them 

We have one inſtance of the:Moral Deities 

in the Engagement of Turnus with £neas; 
The Furies which Jupiter ſends againſt Tur- 
nut, are nothing elſe but the Reproaches-of 
his Conſcience , which ſhew him his Crimes 
and Impiety: King Latinus foretold him of 
this at the ve fey Fas the War, giving 
him to e, d, that it he was ſo inſolent 
as to deſpiſe the. Cods, when twas at his 
A oice not to oppoſe. their Orders, he would. 


. 
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at laſt be oblig d, when too late, to own that 
he had otfended, and they were powerful. 
The Roman Orator plain ly confirms the pwr 
of this eee Never think (ſays 
he in his Speech before the Senate againſt 
BY newer! think, Gentlemen, that the Gods 
the Furies with their burning Tarches to 
A 2 hten Criminals, as Poets upon the- Theatre 
— them. No : The Inuffice , the Hil- 
i „and the Grimes of each: Meſcreant, a re 
. Tor menten s. Theſe are: the Feurzes.; the 
Fires, and the Flames,” that amak# them faint 
away, and. fl. them with ſuch: Horrour and 
Amazement. *Tis thus that Twrmes is repre 
fented in his laſt Battle: 4 Statius has like- 
wiſe in few Words very well expreſſed the 
Nature of theſe diſmal Dezties : Which are no: 
where but within our own Breaſts, there tor- 
mentirig us by. the View of the Crimes we 
have committed. 
Tbere are two things obſervable in the . 
ä Practice of Vi. that confirm this Doctrine. 
The firſt is, that theſe Furies are nevet ſent 
but againſt ſuch as merit ene. — _ 

/ N 54 


Wart 4%, 


2 ns 2 
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© * Nolite Ivins ut io ſcena videtis, I 
conſceleratos impullu Deorum terreri. Furiarum 
7205 ardentibus ſua quemque fraus, ſuum ſcelus, 
ſua audacia de ſanitate & mente deturbat. Hz 
funt impiorum furiæ, bz flammz, hz faces. _ 
. Dii me terrent, & Janus, hoſtis. I 

Nec ſe vit euntem : ; 
e pectore Diræ. Seatiurs 


— 
_— 
PS | 
1 * 
T 3 ba 


only 
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only Perſons that are terrified by them. The 
ſecond thing is, that thoſe to whom they are 
_ cont; mult neceffarily own thees is fen 2 Be 
ing as a God, that takes Vengeance upon the 
Criminal: For Atheiſts, that acknowledge no 
God, are not liable to the Checks of Conſti- 

_ ence; nor are they uſed to be troubled at the 
Offences they commit againſt the Deity ; nor 
can they be ſuppoſed to be daunted with the- 
—— of another Liſe. So that the 
Furies have nothing to do with them. This 
is the Reafon' why the Poet employs none 
— Maxent ius, e much more cri- 
wellen gr. Tara. 1 2! 


mn err 8 
"of « the Manners of the Gods. 


OMER and the ancient Poets be- 

L ſtowed: upon their” Gods the Manners, . 
the Paſſrons, — the Vices of Men; and ſome 
are bold to add, that they have given them 
ſuch Manners as turn them into meer Swine. 

But if we would interpret what they have 
Aid about them, according to the Diviſion I 

. © have propoſed, and by the Allagories that are 
neceſſarily to be underſtood of t em, we ſhall 

ſee that theſe Reproaches have often more of 
Shew than Solldiey ! in them. 

_ *Tis true, the learned Men of Antiquity 


have gone upon wrong Grounds in 1 


* 


r avs. i 242. & 
; 7 of 4 F 2 


ties, or Men 
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In this Senſe, tis much eaſier to defend 
than blame him. One can find no fault with 


of the higheſt Imp! when their Wri- 
tings have been ſuch, chat ordinary Capaci- 
| of a ſhallow Reach, that is al- 
moſt all Men, have not been able to break 
the Shell, and look through the Veil, with 


Which they have covered the Truth; and 


they have been miſerably abuſed in taking the 
Shadow for: the Subſtance, and deformed and 
dangerous Figures for. neceſſary and ſolid 
Truths. Whether it proceeded from Pride, 
Envy, Error, or a bad Conduct, tis doubt- 
leſs a great Fault, and ſuch as we can by no 


means excuſe. But in our Deſign, we may 


omit, and paſs over ſuch Inter 8 28 4 
Poet is not obliged to give in his Verſes, and 
73 aw”. Soap the Poems, 2s Works 
_ tructions that ſhould: be all Aeport- 
ca "YN ho 


Bodner 


than accuſe; Hamer; and more juſt to praiſt 


him ſor having made mention of many Gods, 
nor dor His: ing Paſſions on them, as we 
hinted in ſpeaking of und and Yerus, He 
might likewnſe bring them in fighting againſt 
Men. For have we not Examples 

Expreſſions: and Figures in Sacred Writ, 
the true Religion? And if tis ſometimes al- 
lowable' to ſpeak thus of the Gods in Theology, 


of thele 
and 


ſo in the Fictions-of Natural and Moral Ha- 
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When in theſe two ſorts of Learning we 
-deſcribe the Nature of things, tis as eafy to 
deſeribe their Deſects, as the contrary. It 
would argue a Man's being a Novice in Poe 
try, and that he underſtood but little of the 

way of Expreſſion in this ſort of Writing, did 
ke imagine, when he ſees the Name of a God 


or Goddeſs, that he muſt needs meet with 


nothing, but what is fine; good, and com- 
mendable in thefe Perſonages. As if Virgil 
oould not have ſaid of Fame, that ſhe is a 
very foul mouth d Goddeſs ; nor of Veep, that 


this God was ill- natur d, when he deceiv'd 


— 


good Falinurus, and tumbled him over-board. 


Tis no mere a Soleciſm to ſpeak thus in 
Verſe, than tis to ſay in Proſe, that Fame 


puhliſhes very ſhameful things; and that Fa- 


Anne was alleep and fell over- board 
befis true we meet with more: offenſive 


; | Paſfages, ſuch as the Adultery of Venus: and 
Mars in the Odyſais. But beſides the Ei- 
cal and Moral Allegories, which may in ſome 


fort excuſe theſe too bold Figures; to ſay no 
worſe of them.; and beſides, that we meet 
with ſomething very like it, written in the 
Simplicity of theſe ancient times by Authors 
which- we cannot condemn ; I add. further, 
that though there was no Allægory, yet Homer 
is not leſs excuſable- And to make this out, 
tis to be conſider'd, that tis neither the 
Poet, nor his Hero, nor any other Perſon of 


Probity, that makes this Recital: but the 


Meacans, a ſoft, efteminate People, ſing it 
9 amidſt 
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amidſt their Feſtival: ' Now tis always allow- 
able in a Poem, and in other grave and moral 
Writings, to introduce vicious Perſons, who 
deſpiſe the Gods, proſane Sacred things, and 
ek in that which is moſt holy for Excuſes 
and Examples to countenance their Diſorders. 
Homer then by the Example of theſe idle 
People, who could do nothing but ling, 
dance, eat and drink, gives us this Leſſon, 
That theſe {oft and lazy Exerciſes are the 
« Source of all vicious Pleaſures; and that 
© the Perſons who live thus, are uſually plea- 
«© fed to hear theſe Tales, and to make the 
© Gods themſelves Partners in their Goatiſh- 
4 nels. Horace learned this Maxim by theſe * 
Words of Homer, as well as by the Diſorders 
of his times; when he ſays, That à Girl that 
learns to dance betimes, learns betimes like- 
wiſe to play the Whore. So likewiſe , we may 
ſuppoſe that Horace ſays of this Place of the 


Oadhſſen, as much as of any other, that this 


Poem is an excellent piece of Philoſophy, where- 
by we may learn to be Men of Vertue and 
Probity, and to avoid all that is baſe and vici- 


ous. From whence we may conclude, that 


the Recital of Homer we are ſpeaking of, is 
not ſo much à pernicious Example of Adulte- 


ry and Impiety, as tis a; very uſeful-Leflon, 


which he gives to thoſe that would live well; 
namely, That 1f they would not be guilty of 


theſe Grimes, they muſt fly the Arts and Me- 
thods that. cad thither, r. 


£ pn But 
- , * 91 * * 
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But in ſhort, a Poet had need be very can 
tious of medling | with ſuch dangerous Inci- 
dents as theſe are, if he would not do more 
hurt than 
ſtudy the — Intereſt, the Humour 

of his Auditors, and the Effects which ſuch 
| may have upon their Minds. And 
truth, we live no longer in an Age 
wherein Simplicity might render u a Sub- 
ject — apart honeſt Men: And where- 
in-one might 2 it without corrupting 
the — part of the Audience, and without 
countenancing that Corruption andVice which 
the reſt are but too much incline to. S0 
that how judicious or excufable foever Homer 
has been in this Invention; yet à Poet now- 
days would be neither judicious: nor ex- 
cufable; if he ſhould venture to imitate him 
therein. It is good to teach what he taught: 
But aden e- it his way. 
However things are, yet this is a particula 
Caſe, which ſhould not hinder us fror con- 
chiding: That Vertu and Goodneſs: do no 
more belong to the Manners and Character 
of the Portreal Gods; chan to the Manners 
and Charatter of Mm. 

If a Poet ſpeaks of the Gods in Natural 
Philofophy, he will give them ſuch Mamners, 
Speeches and Actions, as are conformable to 
the Nature of the things they y would repreſent 

under theſe Divine Pe He will . that 
the God of Sleep is good, bad, true, a cheat, 

Se. becauſe we have pleaan Dreams, an 

| wy 


pod by bis Poems. He ſhould 


2 
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have offenſive ones, ſometimes they in- 
us, ſometimes deceive us, very often. 


C. 
3 ths. fans be dds Dodo; 


| | Minoros s wil dec ſhe repreſents Pru- 


| iFents is both good and bad, becauſe 
the Paſſion we enjoy mer ker Name i caps 
ble of:theſe two oppoſite Qualities. - 

Theology likewiſe has its Variety. The 
moſt ſaund pan of i thoild ſay nothing of 
the Gods but what is But it may like- 


wle attribute Teveral Paſſionis to them, ſuch 
as Anger, Revenge, Sorrow, Qt. Not — 4 


they have any ſuch in Reality, but only in 
Condeſcenfioh and after the of Men 
= are {aid to have ſuch, as we hinted before 
in ſpeakin - RG 's Juno and YVeuus, But 
there are ſeveral Sects, and a Poet ny take 
care who thoſe are — — brings in ſpeak- 
ing. For an for inſtance, cannot 
give any Paſſion to is Gods. His'The 
teaches im that they enjoy a perfect Rep 
and do not ſo much as concern — 1 
with any of the Affairs of Mank inc 
We might likewiſe add that the Paſſions 
and che VI Vices of each Perſon form to him his 
particular Tholey. The debauch'd Zagans 
thought the Gods could not be . with- 


-out enjoying the Pleaſures of ng 
* + Dowine, ne ti tuo 0 arguas me: : neque 


— 


— — 


. * * 4 


| in ira tua corripias me. Eſal. 6. — e 


they 
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they charg'd upon them their Laſciviouſheſs, 
as we before -obſerv'd in the Example of the 
Pheacans, There are others who think there 
is no God at all: Or at leaſt would perſwade 
themſelves that he does not regard us. Virgil 
has given us an Inſtance of this deplorable 


Change in the Perſon of Didu. This Princeſs 


at firſt entertains Æncas with Vows: and 
Rrayers. which ſhe puts up to the Gods with 
2a ſincere Piety. Becauſe then ſhe: was inno- 
cent and at Quiet. She begins to love ueas 
contrary to the Vow ſhe had made to the 
Manes of her firſt Husband ; which to her 
was a kind of Deity. She begins at the fame 
time to ſuppoſe that theſe *: Manes are no 
longer concerned about her, and hy no Obli- 
gation upon her to keep her Vow. Laſt of 
all, being more corrupted, ſhe becomes guil- 
ty of Impiety againſt the Gods: And ſeeing 
that e/Eneas was about; to leave her by their 
Order, ſhe would perſwade him, that they 
are ignorant of what is done here on Earth. 
Not that ſhe was really and abſolutely, per- 
ſwaded of ſo impious a Maxim: The Poet 
was too judicious to make ſo great and ſo 
ſtrange an Alteration in the Mamners of this 
Queen, in ſo ſhort a time: Tis her Paſſion 
that makes her ſpeak thus. But ſtill tis true 


* 
n 


* 1d cinerem, aut Manes credis curare ſepultos? 
Scikcet is ſuperis labor eſt, ea cura quietos 
-Sollicitat . EA. 4. 2 | * 1 — 
81 | | _ to 
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to affirm that theſe Words are not abſolutely 
Jargon in her Mouth, but have fome Foun» 

ation in her Heart. This therefore is a Be- 
ginning of Impiety, which naturally happens 
to thols, Whoſe Vices and Paſſions are violent, 
and which at laſt leads them into downright 


Atheiſm. | Atheiſts ſpeak neither well nor ill 
of the Gods. They deſpiſe this Belief, and 


laugh at thoſe who adore and worſhip them. 
Such a one is Virgil's Mezentius. 

All that we have {aid here concerning the 
Manners of the Gods, ought to be applied to 
that which we have ſaid concerning the Mo- 
rals or Manners of Men. The Manners of 
the Gods are capable of the four Qualificati- 
ons which we have given to the others. 
They may be Poetically Good, ſince they may 
appear in the Speeches and Actions of the 
Divine Perſons we introduce. They will be 
ſuitable, if we give to theſe Perſons ſuch 
Manners, as the nature of the things we 
repreſent requires: And if, as we make a 
King magnificent and jealous of his Autho- 


rity, ſo we make Fame to be a lying and 


malignant Goddeſs. "They will be 7ikely, if 
we ſpeak of Venus, Mercury, &c. confor- 
mable to that which is reported of them 
in Fable, and which the firſt Poets have 
invented about them. And they will be 

even or equal, if in a long Series we ſee 
the ſame Character maintain d. 


e 5D CHAP. 
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-How the Gods act in a Poem. 
Ince among the Gods, there are ſome 200d, 


5 ſome bad, and ſome between both; and | 
ike ſo 


many Alegorical Deities: To the Gods one 


may attribute all the Good or Ill that is done 
min a Poem. But theſe Deities do not always 
act aſter the ſame manner. Sometimes they 


act inviſibly, and by meer Inſpirations; and 


this has nothing in it extraordinary or mira- 


culous. 'Fhis is no more than what we ſa 
every Day, That God has alſiſted us upon ſu 


.or ſuch an Occaſion, or thas the Devil bas in- 
ir d a bad Action into this or that Man. 


Tis thus that Juno helps Turnus in the 


ninth e 5 the Æneid, 0 BY 775 en- 
gaged in the Trojan Camp; and thus f Venus 
In the twelfth Book inſpires /£ea5, and puts 
him upon aſſaulting the Town of the Lating, 
that Jo Turnus might be forced to the Com- 
bat, which he induſtriouſly avoided. . The 
Poet may make the Gods act thus, even 


among Atheiſts: For though theſe impious 
Wretches acknowledge no God, yet they 


* 
« 
* 2 1 * 4 — — 1 wth. i — 
— 


. in eee 
juno vires animumque miniſtrat. Eu. . 
r Hic mentem Znez genitrix pulcherrima milit, 
Acet ut ad. muros. u. 12. 
* | cannot 
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cannot withdraw themſelves from his Power. 


He diſpoſes of them as he thinks fit, and 
without their perceiving it, can turn their 


Thoughts and Deſigns as he pleaſes. This is 


Virgil's Practice in the Perſon of Mezentims. 
**T'is Jupiter, ho, minded at laſt to puniſh 
him for all his Crimes, engages him in a fight 
with «Aneas. To this way of the Gods act- 
* might likewiſe refer, that hich the 

inſenſibly contribute to an Action, for whic 

they are thank d. The God Mars does not 
appear at all in the Fight of the tenth Book 


of the Æueid: Yet Aneas owns he was 


obliged to him therein: f And to him dedi- 


cates the Trophy which he railed of the Arms 


of Mezentins.” Theſe Divine Actions are ſim- 
ple and deſerve not the Name of Machine, 


And they are ſuch as are allowable in the moſt 


exact Trapedies and Comedies. > 

The other way whereby the Gods act is al- 
together miraculous and extraordinary; and 
this, whether they preſent themſelves viſibly, 


and make themſelves known to Men, as when 
$ Morcury diſcovered himſelf to Enueas in the 


fourth Book : Or whether they diſguiſe them- 


ls. * — „ — 
— 2 
s - 
# 


* 


* At. Jovis interea monitis Mezentius ardens 

Succedit pugnæ.— An. 10. 

—— + Tibi magne Trophæum 

Bellipotens —— . 11 F 

© lpſe Deum manifeſto in lumine vid 

Intrantem muros, vocemque his auribus hauſi. 
ky ſelveg 


—ͤ ͤ—ͤ es + eee eigen. — 
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*ſelves under ſome human Shape, without 
making themſelves known, as when * Gupid 
under the Form of: Aſcanius makes Dido ſen- 
Able of his Power, who careſſes him without 
knowing who he is; or whether without any 
_ viſible Appearance, they make us only ſenſi- 
ble of their Power by ſome miraculous Action, 
as Veuns in the twelfth Book, when ſhe 
- cures the Wound of AÆueas. Y The Phyſi- 
.cian, who had it in hand, acknowledges that 
the Cure is all Divine, and that he has no 
ſhare in it. The Machines that are prohibi- 
ted in Dramatick Poems are of this ſecond 
ort: No Body cares for ſeeing Gods or Mi- 
racles upon the Stage. „ 

- [There is likewiſe a third way that has 
- ſomething of both the other; tis indeed a 
Miracle, but yet has very frequently been 
zreſer'd to that way whereby the Gods act, 
Which we mentioned firſt. This third com- 
-prehends the Oracles, Dreams , and extraor- 
dinary Inſpirations. Virgil in his third Book 
has Inſtances of all this. Apollo utters an 
Oracle, the Gods interpret it to /Eneas in a 
Dream, and the Divine Hælenus informs him 
Poetically of very many things. The Speech 
. of Sihl to Eueas, and all that ſhe diſcovers 


fd. 


as he — 


I lnſcia Dido, 
Laſideat quantus miſeræ Deus,— K. 1. 1 
8 Neque te Enea, mea dextera ſeryats 
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to him of the Infernal Shades, and of hie 
Poſterity, is likewiſe nothing elſe but one o 
theſe Demi-Macbhinet. We might to theſe 
add the Hell of the Odyſers : which conſiſts 
in nothing elſe but the conjuring up the 


Ghoſt of Tireſſas, and of ſeveral others that 
were his Attendants. f 


All theſe Ways muſt be probable: And 
though the Probability in Machines is of a very 
large Extent, ſince tis founded upon Divine 


Power, yet it is not without ſome Limitati- 


ons. We may apply to the Epopea thoſe that 
races preſcribed to the Theatre. He prop 
ſes three ſörts of Machines, The firſt is of 


thoſe which we cannot believe, but 


alſo endure the ſight of: Such is a God pre- 
ſent and viſibly converſing with the Actors. 
le does not abſolutely forbid this; but he 
admits it only in a Plot that requires an Ac. 


or of this Importance: f The ſecond ſort 


comprehends ſuch Machines as are more in- 


credible and extraordinary: Such as the Meta- 


N 


boſis of Propne into a Swallow, and of 


mor 
Cadunis into a Serpent. 9 He does not whol-- 


At 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 5 
Intcidetrit.— Hor. Poet. 


+ Aut in avem Progne vertatur 3 Cadmus in an- . 
| guem. ö | | 


-—— Non tamen intus 14 
Digna geri, promes in ſcenam, multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quæ mox narret facundia preſens,- Ib. 
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condemn this Machine, nor exclude it from 
the Poem, but he baniſhes it the Stage, and 
the ſight of the Spedtators. Thele Sights, 
repreſented thus, are odious ; becauſe a Man 
can never be perſwaded, that he ſees ſo ſtrange 
a Metamorphoſis. So that tis only allow'd 
to make a Recital of it. f The third ſort of 
Machines is altogether abſurd: . Horace rejects 
it entirely. The Inſtance he propoſes is of a 
Child drawn alive out of the Bowels of a 
Monſter that had devour'd it. | 
This third ſort is likewiſe to be baniſh'd - 
the Epopea, ſince there is no Recital that can 
make the Auditors believe it. The two others 
are equally alluwable, and without the Diſtin- 
ction which Horace makes, which is only of 
uſe for the Theatre: Becauſe, tis only in 
- Dramatick Poems, that there is any difference 


to de made between that which is ated upon 


the Stage in view of the Audiences, and that 
which is done behind the Scenes, which aſter- 
wards is'recited. Our two Poets have Inſtan- 
ces of theſe two ſorts of allowable and proba- 
ble Machines. All ſorts of Deities ſpeak often 
in the Epopea, and are no leſs the Perſonages 
thereof than Men are, among whom they 
are often mix'd. 'Therein are likewiſe re- 


— 


* Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
Nec quodcunque volet, poſcat fibi fabula credi: 
Neu pranſæ Lamiz virum puerum extrahat alvo. 


hearſed 


Vid. 
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hearſed- ſeveral Meta * as that of 
Hen Fleet into a. Rock, and that of 
; e468, EI { into as many Nymphs ** 
there, were, Ships. We 
Tis true theſe "Metamorphoſes ate very 
rare, becauſe they are a great deal leſs credi- 
ble than the reſt. This ſhews that one muſt | 
ſuit one's ſelf to the Guſt of the Audience in 
this fort of Probability. That which was al- 
lowable in the Ages Homer and Virgil livd 
in, may be leſs regular in other times. 
Ibis puts me upon making a Reflection on + 
the Method of making uſe of thoſe Machines 
probably, that are not of themſelves probable 
enough. The Machines which only 7 851 
Divine Probability (as that for inſtance which 
we have been diſcourſing of) ſhould be {a 
diſengaged from the Action of the Poem, that 
one may ſubſtract them from it, without de- 
ſtroying the Action. But thoſe that are ne- 
ceſlary, and which make the ellential Parts of 
it, ſhould be grounded upon human Probabi- 
lity, and not on the ſole Power of God, 
Now the Epiſodes of Circe, the Syrens, ** 
3 


Pbeme, and the like, are neceiſary to 


Action of the Odyſſeis, and yet they are not 
humanly probable. Homer artificially brings 
them under the Human Probability, by the 
Simplicity of thoſe before whom he cauſes 
theſe fabulous Recitals to be made. He ſays 
very pleaſantly, * That the Phæacans lin in 

* Eg. N o Exc tans drdyar v. 
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an. Iſland at diftance from oſt Countries 
where Men M a Genius dwelt. Ulyſſes knew 
them before he made Kimſelf known to them; 
and having obſerv'd that they were ſimple 
and credulous, and that they had all the Qua- 
lities of thoſe lazy People, that admire nothing 
fo muchas to hear of Romantick Adveritures: 
He pleaſed them by theſe Recitals that are 
Kwited to their own Humour. But even here 
the Poet is not unmindful of his more under- 
ſtanding Readers. He has in theſe Fables 
given them all the Pleaſure that can be rea 
ed from Moral Truths, ſo pleaſantly diſguiſed 
under theſe miraculous ABegortes.  *'Tis by 
this Means that. he has reduced theſe Ma- 
- chines to Truth and a Poetical Probability. 
 Firgil likewiſe relates ſome of theſe Fables. 
He does not allow himſelf the fame Pretence; 
| he has others to fly to: One of the principal 
zs, that he is not the Author of them. He 
| relates them after Homer, whoſe Authority 
had already eſtabliſh'd them: So that he had 
leſs meaſures to take. 8 


. * 
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When one muſt make uſe of Machines. 


HIS Queſtion is eaſily reſolved by the - 


- 


Practice of our Poets. We may in ſhort 

affirm, that Machines are to be made uſe. 

all over, ſince Homer and Virgil do nothin 
1 without 
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upon Duty. Petronins with his uſual Ve- 


hemency orders that it ſhould be thus. He 
* would have his Poet converſe leſs with 
Men than with the Gods: Leave through- 
* out ſome Signs of his prophetical Tranſ- 


- 66 yr: and of the Divine Fury that ſwells 
* him 


: He would have his Thoughts be full 
* of Fables, that is, of thoſe Allegories and 


© ingenious Figures, which, like n re 
put the Invention of 'the Readers upon a 
e pleaſing Rack, and leave them to gueſs in 


their Turns what the Poet himſelf has 


*« written like a Prophet. 27 A he would 
de have a Poem be diſtinguiſhed 
&« in all its Parts, not only by the Numbers 


but by this Poetical Fury , which exprefles 
« it ſelf only by Allegories, and does nothing 
© but by the Aſſiſtance of the Gods. 


He therefore that would be a Poet, muſt 
leave * N to write, that a Fleet was 


ſhatter 


by a Storm, and caſt upon a ſtrange 
Coaſt : And 1 


muſt ſay with Virgil, That Juno 


went to Æolus, and that this God upon her 
inſtance unkennel'd the Winds againſt K. 
4 - * 8 


1 * ä 
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vn 


— 


Non enim res geſtæ verſibus comprehendendæ 


funt, quod longe metius Hiſtorici faciunt : Sed p-r 


ambages Deorumque miniſteria, & fabuloſum ſen- 


tentiarum tormentum precipitandus eft Jiber Spiri- 


tus; ut potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareaty 
' guani religioſz orationis ſub teſtibus fides. 


om Hiſtory 


* 


. Let: - 
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Let him leave an Hiſtorian to write, That a: 
young Prince behaved himſelf upon all Occa- 
. with a great deal of Wiſdom and Diſ- 
cretion : And let him fay with Homer, that 
Minerva led him by the Hand in all his En- 
terpriſes. Let an Hiſtorian relate, that tho” 
Av emenmon fell out with Arhilles, yet he 
could not but acknowledge that he ſtood in 
need of his Aſſiſtance for the taking of Troy : 
And let a Poet ſay, that Thetzs, diſguſted at 
the Affront offered to her Son, goes up to 
Heaven, demands Satisfaction of Jupiter; and 
that this God, to ſatisfy her, ſends. the God of 

Sleep to Agamemmon, who puts the Cheat 
upon him, by making him believe he muſt 
take Troy that very Day. | -N 

_ .. Plutarch, Livy, and other Authors of the 
Roman. Hiſtory, will tell us, that he who 
preſcribed Laws to the Romans, ſhut himſelf 

up in a Wood, and feign'd that a Nymph 
dictated ſuch Laws to him, as afterwards he 
ſhould propoſe to his Subjects. A Poet will 
ſay, that Æueas being alone with Sihl of 
Cume in the Foreſt of Averna, ſhe makes 
him go done to the Infernal Shades, and 
there ſee the Rewards of good, and the Fu- 
niſhments of bad Actions; and that the 

Manes of Anchifes informed him what ſort 
of Genius he ſhould inſpire that State with 
which he was going to eltabliſh in Jtaly. And 

if we would Poetically reduce this Fiction in- 

to the Probability of Hiſtory ; let us not like- 

an Hiſtorian fay, that as Numa 1 


ö 
N 
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at Soy} made 
we read of in the ſixth Book : But let us 
that this Hero was let out of Hell by that 
Gate 72775 036 a for the ſending 


We ef ee 
our Poets make uſe of Ma- 


Top 
15 in all he 0 parts of their Works.” We 
might ht take a more particular view of them, 
if we would but examine all the parts of the 5 
Poem and the Narration. 'The Propoſition 
in each of our three Poems makes mention of 
the Gods; the Invocation is addreiled . to 
them, and the Narration is full of them. The 
Gods are the Cauſes of the Actions. They 
make the Plots, and diſpoſe the Solution of 
them too. This is ſo plain that it needs no | 
farther Proof. I will inſiſt only on the unta- 
velling of the Plots, which we may look che 25 
on as that part of the Poem, which is t 
moſt important in this Point. eſpecially if we 
conſider that Ariftatle and Horace have trea- 
ted of Machines more expreſly in this, than 
in any othe part of the Poem. 
F Ariftatls (peaking of Tragedy tells us; 
That the Solution of the Fable ſhould pro- 
| 72 from the Fable it ſelf, and not from any 
e * in Us Melee. rag en 
* 8 7, urs 17 *. ae 7 udder K 
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leſs ſevere. He only ſays, That the God. 

Id not appear, but when the Dignity of 
the Plot requrres their Preſence, But this is 
only deſigned for the Theatre. This is ob- 
ſervable by the Conſequence of theſe Quota- 
tions. If Ariftotle had intended in this to 
ſpeak of the Epopea, he ſhould have produ- 
ced for his Inſtances the unravelling of the 
Ihad, and that of the Odyſſezs, in both of 
which the Gods are concerned. Minerva 
fights cloſe to Ulyſſes againſt the Gallants of 
Penelope ; ſhe helps him to kill them, and on 
the Morrow claps up a Peace between Ulyſſes 
and the Ithacans, and fo concludes the Ody/[- 
feis. In the Iiiad, the Gods meet to appeaſe 
the Anger of Achilles, and Jupiter ſends Iris, 
Thetzs, and Mercury, on this Errand. Mzner- 
va likewiſe helps Achilles in his laſt Fight with 
Hector. She ſtops Hector that fled from him, 
and when both had caſt their Javelins at each 
other without doing the-kaſt Hurt, the God- 
defs takes up the Lance of Achilles, and gives 
it him, whilit Hector is upon unequal Terms, 
arm'd only with his Sword. Virgil has imi- 
tated theſe Examples. usas as well as 
Achilles is clad in Divine Armour. Futur- 
na gives Turnus his Sword agen, and Ve- 
aus helps Aueas to his Spear: And at 
laſt Jupiter ſends a Fury, which drives 
away Juturna, and frightens Turnus fo, 
that he ſcarce knew where he was, nor 
what he did in this laſt Battle. ' 


CHAP. v. 
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Ho the Machines are to be as'd. | 


THe uſe of the Machines in the Epopea is 


quite contrary to that which Horace pre- 
ſcribes for the Theatre. This Critick would 
not have them be made uſe of in Tragedy, 

but when needs muſt : And on the contrary, 
tis requiſite that an Epick Foet ſhould not 
make uſe of them, but when they might be 
let alone, and then he ſhould order them ſo, 
that his Action ſtand in no need of them. 
How many Gods and Machines does Virgil 
make uſe of to raiſe the Storm, which caſts 
e/Eneas upon Carthage? And yet this does 
not hinder but that this miraculous Action 
may be look'd upon as the ordinary Effect of 


a meer natural Cauſe. * He makes one of 
his Perſonages ſay, that the Cauſe of this 


Storm, which 7 hk, the Trojans, was the 


Riſing of the bluſtring Conſtellation of Orion. 
Upon this the f Commentators have well ob- 
ſerv'd; that the Poetical Gods can do no 
harm, unlefs they have ſome favourable Op- 
portunity of doing it. Tis never to be ſup- 


— 


3 


* Cum ſubito aſſurgens fluctu nimboſys Orion 

In vada cæca tulit. En. 1. | 5 
+ Et ſciendum quod Dii niſi data occaſione noce- 

Ie hon poſſunt. M 


pos d 


when very probably, and without a Miracle, 
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-pos'd that there are any Storms during the 
 Halcyonian Days This would be an Affront 

to the Power of the Gods, by aſcribing to 
them ſuch a Force as contradicts Foetical Pro- 
 bability. So that, tho” beſide this ſhort Sea- 
| ſon, there is ſcarce any part of the Year, but 


one might be toſs d about with a Storm, Jet 
Virgil raiſes his Storms only in a Seaſon that 
is more particularly ſubject to them. The 
four we xead of in the ned, do all happen 
during the Riſing of Orion. Ihe firſt caſts 
Engas upon Carthage; the ſecond ſurprizes 
him a hunting with Dido; the third obliges 
him to put into Sicily, where he celebrates 
the Anniverſary of Anchiſes; and the fourth 
cloſes the fine Day he had chole for the Sports, 
and 8 the Fire that burnt his Fleet. 
The Poet informs us that all theſe Storms 
which ſurpriz d Enueas, were, the Effects of 
one and the . ſame Cauſe.  * For Dido chides 
£145, for preparing to leave her, whilſt this 
dangerous Conſtellation had ſtill an influence 
o'er the Sea; and ſhe conjures him (tho' in 
vain) to ſtay till this bad Seaſon was over. 
According to this Practice, a Poet will be 
very cautious how he makes uſe of a Machine 
to help him out of a Difficulty, wherein his 


AM 


—— 


Quin etiam Hyberno moliris ſidere claſſem. 


Expect facilemgue ſugam, ventoſdue ferentes. 
On. 
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own Unskilfulneſs has caſt him. But he will 
call in the Aſſiſtance of the Gods tochonour 
his Poem and Hero, and no one will object 
againſt him, that tis for want of Art and In- 
vention, that he is oblig'd to implore the Aid 
of theſe ſupernatural Powers. No one will 
caſt theſe Reproaches upon Virgil in the Ex- 
amples we have cited, nor in his other Ma- 
chines. It was not for want of Skill or-Inven- 


tion, that he had recourſe to Juno and Nn. 


tune, either to raiſe a Storm upon the Fleet 


of neas, or to lay it again. So likewiſe; a 


Woman ſtabb'd to the Heart with a Ponyard, 
as Dido was, might very well die of the 
Wound, without Is' being ſent by June to 


clip a Lock of Hair off her Head. A Ship 


well mann'd, and near the Haven, might 
without any Miracle enter in before another 


that was farther off. Tis therefore without 


4 


any Neceſſity that the Poet makes uſe of the 


Gods therein, and ſays that Mneftheus would 
have gain'd the Prize perhaps, had not Clo- 
anthes put up ſo many Vows, and had not ſo 


many Sea-Gods that d him, lent him a 


helping hand. 5 | 
Virgil makes. uſe of ſeveral ways, from 
whence one may diſcover there was no Ne- 


ceſſity for Machines. Sometimes the thing 
that is done by. a God is neceſſary, but it 
might as well have been done by. a Mortal, 


M#neas ſhould be inform'd of what had hap- 
pen d to Dido: But there Was no need that 
Femis ſhould diſguiſe her ſelf under the dare 


- of a Tyrrhenian Damſel, that was hunting in 
a Wood. A mere Damſel might have inform- 
ed him: And *tis thus that we ought to in- 
terpret the Changes of the Gods into Men. 
Theſe are the ways whereby Poets expreſs 
- themſelves. An Hiſtorian would fay that Beroe 
excited the other Trojan Dames to fire their 
Fleet: And a Poet ſays, that Iris, ſent ex- | 
pes by Juno, takes upon her the Shape ,of 
Sometimes the Action aſcrib'd to a Deity 
| \\ carinot be done by a mere Man : But then 
% chis Action ſha) not be ar al neceſſary. A 
| mere Mortal cannot transform the Ships of 
Eusas into Nymphs. But then whether 
they are thus transform'd, or whether they 
are deſtroy'd by Fire, ſtill they are loſt. ' Nor 
can any one ſee what Alteration one of theſe 
two Incidents would have caus'd in the Affairs 
of £neas more than the other. | 
1 have already mention'd the Infernal 
Shades of the ſixth Book, the Fury that was 
fent by Jupiter to Turnus, and ſeveral other. 
Me may therefore conclude that a Machine 
in the Epick Foem is not an Invention to 
wind ones ſelf out of any Difficulty, that is 
intricate, affected, and proper to ſome parts 
of the Poem : But that *tis the Preſence of a 
Deity, and ſome ſupernatural, extraordinar 
Action, which the Poet inſerts into almoſt 
the: Incidents of his Work, to make it look 
more majeſtical and ſurprizing, and to give 
his Readers a Leſſon of Piety and Vertue: - 
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This Mixture ſhould be ſo made, that one 
might retrench the Machines without cut- 
ting off any. thing from. the Action. To 
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Whether the Preſence of the Gods is 
f an) Diſparagement to the Heroes. 


Te Care of our Poets in making the Acti- 
ons and Deſigns of their Hero's to ſuc- 
ceed by the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, puts me 
upon adding the following RefteCtions to what 
bas been already ſaid. One would think there 
was no queſtion to be made whether the Love 
and Favour of God was an Honour or a Dif 
paragement to thoſe he thus loves and favours. 
And Jet, we ſuffer our ſelves to be ſo far pre- 
poſſeſs d with ſenſible and ordinary things, 
that we become liable to more extra 

'Thoughts. We judge of the. Juſtice, the 
Favours, and (if I may fo fay) of the Du- 
ties of God; juſt as we do of the fuſtice, 
the Favours, and the Duties of Men. In a 
Fight between two Perſons, if a third fleps 
In, and aſſiſts one of them to kill the other, 
we blame that third Perſon, and with him 
condemn his Friend, who was ſo much a 
Coward as to ſtand in need of Succour. To 
protect them both from Diſgrace, theſe 
Thoughts are proper, and this — 


' : 
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juſt. But Men treat God od afier the \ fame man- 
er, (Jupiter, ſay they not have 
Hude 3 * not this How brave 
* enough to fight Turns alone; and valiant 

* to conquer him ? Where is there 

“ any need then of this foreign Aſſiſtance? 

« Does it not. reflect upon the Hero and the 

% God too? And would Turnus have done 

* leſs, had he had the ſame Advantage? This 

is their way of arguing.: from whence it m 

be inferr'd, that the Love and Favour of Gcd 

wi ſerve only to make thoſe, that he would 
and that De to make uſe of that 

0 0 appear weak, im potent, coWw- 

and not worthy of being Conquerors. 

855 ſhould thereupon never My, 5 And 

nor thank him for . 

by this means the 5 of 

will be the Character of a perſect R 

of a. truly valiant Man. This Bravo pat 

for having his Glox <dipled by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of any Delt Sword ba his Arm 
are the only G "he acknowledges and in- 
vokes. He vows a Trophy to his Victory; 
but this Vow is only addreſſed to his Son 

Lauſut, whom be deſigns to adorn with the 

Spoils. of vanquiſh'd ucas. 'Theſe are the 

Prayers he makes for his Victory, and theſe 

the Thankſgivings he deſigns to make. And 


- theſe are likewiſe the Heroes thoſe Men 


would make, who find fault with Jupiter 
and Minerva for having beſtowed the Vi- 
er on Ensas, Acbills, and Ul/ſes, . ny 


is true, it would reflect upon an Hero, 


if himſelf did nothing; if the Hope and the 


Confidence he plac'd in the Promiſes and Fa- 


vour of God rendring him more negligent, 


he ſhould wait for the Effect with his Hands 
in his Boſom ; or elſe, if expoſing his Weak- 
neſs and his little Valour, and being juſt upon 
the Point of yielding, he ow'd his Preſervati- 
on and his Victory only to Gods and Mira- 
cles. But the Practice of our Poets removes 
this Inconveniency, and we have fully ſatisfi- 
ed the World as to this Point, when we ob- 


ferved, that the Preſence and the Action of 


the Gods ſhould be ſo order'd, that one 
might retrench ev'ry thing that was extraor- 


dinary and miraculous, without making any 


Alteration in the Action of the Humane Per- 
ſonages. this means the Epopea will be 
neither a School of Impiety and Atheiſm, nor 
of Idleneſs and Sloath. But Men will there 
learn to adore God, and acknowledge him as 


Good that can be done, and without whom 
the moſt puiſſant Princes, and the moſt ac- 
contpliſhed Heroes cannot ſucceed in any of 
their Deſigns. Tis he that inſpires Men 
with good Deſigns, gives them Courage to 
undertake them, and Power to execute them. 


Mien will learn to reſpect, and fubmit to him; 
becauſe this Submiſſion and Humility, which 


makes even Great Men ſtoop to their God, 
is the Cauſe and the Occaſion of their being 
elevated above the reſt of Mankind. Ty 


the gory and neceſſary Principle. of all. the 
a 


* 
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Will learn to fear him, by conſidering the 


Misfortunes thoſe Men bring upon themſelves 
who abandon him: And becauſe when our 
Paſſions have. ſhut our Eyes and ſtop'd our 
Ears to his Orders and Inſtructions, we are 
too ſlow in apprehending what a dreadful 
thing it is to make him our Enemy. The 
will put an entire. Confidence in his Words 
and Promiſes: But withal knowing that they 
ſuppoſe. one. ſhall merit the Effects of them 
by uſing ones. utmoſt Endeavours, an Hero 
will ſo behave himſelf in all his Actions, as if 
he ought to gain the Succeſs alone, without 
the Aſſiſtance of the Deity : Becauſe, as the. 
Ancients ſay, the Gods do not abſolutely. 
give us what they ſeem to give us, but they 
ſell it at the Price of our Labours. 4 
But if on one hand God be the Author of 
all the good we do; tis true likewiſe to ſay 
that tis our ſelves that really do, whatever 
God does in and by us: And ſince theſe 
Actions which God inſpires into us, procures 
for us, and for which be gives us all the 
Courage and Strength that is neceſſary, are 
truly and properly our own Actions; it fol- 
lows that the more God helps and favours 
us, the more Glory and Honour he does us. 
And this is the difference that is between the 
Aſſiſtance of God and that of Men. The 
Actions of Men belong only to thoſe that do 
tbem: So that their Aid diminiſhes our Glo- 
ry, as much as the Divine Aſſiſtance height- 
ens it, Our Poets inform us thus W — a 
g $ 
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Achilles who was . ſo. jealous of his Honour, 
knows well enough how to make the Diſtin- | 
dion we have here propoſed. He was tov 
high ſpirited to admit of the leaſt Aſſiſtance 
which might leſſen his Glory: He charges 
the Grectans to keep off from Hector, whom 
he purſues. But when Minerva offers to 
aſſiſt him in this Purfvit, and to help to con- 
quer and kill him, he was ſo far from reject- 

ing this Divine Aid, that he thinks it an Ho- 
nour to him, and brags of it ev'n to Hector 
himſelf. 5 rhe | | 
Monſieur Cornouille will allow me to end 
this Point with what he has faid about it in 
his Andromeda: Pbineus caſts the fame Re- 
flections upon his Rival Ferſeus, as one might 
upon Ee. But he is young, paſſionate, 
and impious, and has the Character of Me- 
zentius, in that he acknowledges no other 
Gods but the Eyes of Andr ; fo that he 
is very fit to act that Part. Queen Caſſiopea 
makes the Anſwer to him. 
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"HINEUS! 
WW + HAT le done, that's wort to b 


But, what 1 might, if] ove had parts 
Let bim be arm'd lite us, w 

Dare he then undertake, 4 Hero as he a? 
Ten thouſand anig bt have been than him 4 


Had Heav'n but deign'd to hh them = this 
| ave : 
They . been more generous and great, 
The Monfter ſlain, the Danger at their .. 
Tis eaſy uent ring, when the Fear is oer, 
To fight 'a Foe, that can offend no more ; 


To ſeize the certain Conqueſt, when tit won: 
And this is all th Exploit that he bas done. 


Now what Reward,what Praiſe, I can't conceive, 
Somven « Cong merits to receives. 


| 195 e 4 
WW A it 
1 Nei. a this 


Nen ee — 
Heav'n than our ſelves knows better we we 
(ure; 
As Mem deſerve, ſo they ita Favours ſhare. 
You might have had as great an Aid Divine, 
Had Jove but | but ſeen, like his, your Vertues ſhine. 
Put theſe are [j ſpecial Favours, plac'd on high, 
Which vulgar Souls can ne er ' expett to ſee. 


The Gods, 33 ft, reſerve this ſpecial grace 
Only for noble Souls, and for the Heav' . — 


(Race, 
The End of the Fifth Book. 
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| Concerning the Thoughts ey the | 
 Expreffions. 


IJ C1 HA p. L 
"The Foundation of this Doctrine. 


"HE. Doctrine of the Thoughts, — 

| that of the Expreſſion 

the ſame Foundation. a, che — 
that! is nothing elſe but the Art of imprinting 


on our Auditors ſuch Ideas as we would have 
| them 
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them receive. It ſeems as if this Notion be- 
longed father to the Expreſſions than the 
Thoughts; ſince the Thoughts being nothing 
elle but Ideas, one would imagine that if they 
were well expreſſed, that would be ſufficient 
to imprint them on the Minds of the Hearers. 


But you will ſee that this is not enough, if 


you reflect, that there is a great deal of dif- 
. ference between making any one comprehend 
what we think and have a mind to, and the 
inſpiring into him the Tame. Inclinations, and 
the fame Thoughts. A good Expreſſion is 
enough for the' firſt. But it often happens, 
that if I would give another the ſame Inclina- 
tions, which I have my ſelf, I ſhall Tuccted 
better, if I expreſs quite contrary Thoughts, 
than if I clearly diſcovered the Ideas ® my 
Mind, and my real Thoughts. ” If we pretend 
an Eſteem and Friendſhip for any one in the 
Preſence of a jealous and envious Rival, we 
ſhall not make him conceiye any of . thoſe 
good 'Thoughts for him, but, on the contra- 
ry, we ſhall render the Perſon; in whoſe Be- 
half we- ſpeak, odious and - contemptible to 
him. Figurative, Speeches may likewiſe fur- 
-niſh us with Inſtances of this Nature. We 
expreſs not our preciſe 'Thought in.an Hyper- 
bole; we fay a great deal more of a thing than 
we conceive of it, and more than we would 
have others conceive of it; and the Irony does 
the country.. L e NN 
Iberefore this part of Elocution we are 
ſpeaking of, does not conſiſt in expreſſing 
*” Ws wv ; 4 * 2 | Ones 
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the Ideas we propoſe ; but in propoſing ſuch 
Ideas as may imprint thoſe that we would. 
have imprinted, let them be the ſame with 
thoſe we propoſe, or the contrary, or any 
other. So that three things are expedient for 
this Purpoſe. . Firſt, to have a right Conce 
tion of the Idea we would imprint on 


Minds of the Auditors » it mult be pure and- 


diſengag'd from all thoſe that may prejudice 
our Delign. Secondly, to know what Thoughts 
are moſt proper to imprint this Idea, by con- 
Gderin the preſent Humour, Intereſt, and 


| 1 — ition of our Audience. And thirdly, to 


e a good Choice of ſuch Expreſſions as 
are moſt proper and ſuitable. On Tee WE 

That which is moſt commonly prejudicial 
to the firſt of theſe, namely, to the Purity of 
the Ideas, is, that beſide each particular Idea 
which we imagine, there is likewiſe a general 
Idea, which ſeldom fails mixing with almoſt - 
all the reſt : Tis that Idea which we conceive 


* 


of our ſelves, and which we would fain re- 


preſent as great, fine, excellent, and in a word, 
ſuch as we our ſelves conceive it. This is 
evident, eſpecially in that kind of Oration 
which the Rhetoricians have ſtil'd the De- 
monſt rative. It ſeems as if an Orator in ſuch 
an Harangue ſpeaks more to entertain us 


with a vaſt Idea of himſelf than of his Hero: 


And when we go away from hearing the 


 PFanevgyrick of any Saint or Ferſon of Quality; 


"tis ſeldom that we praiſe of diſpraiſe either 
Vol IL M + oo 
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the one or the other of them upon the Ac- 
count of what the Orator has ſaid: But we 
enly cry, That this Orator has an eloquent 
Tongue; or that he is but ſo, ſo: As if we. 
went to hear his Speech, only to pals a Judg- 
ment upon his, not the Hero's Perſon. The 
two other kinds of Oratorical Diſcourſe: are 
not wholly free from this Vice. Some are: ſo, 
vain, as to attempt it upon all Occaſions, and 
at ev ry turn. They are full of this vaſt Idea 
of themſelves, that they cannot keep it in, 
but out it muſt come, ſpread every where, 
and like a Deluge overtiow all the Judgment, 
and little Senſe they have. We can produce 
Inſtances enow, even in the Juridical Kind, 
though that is more contin'd than the other 


two. SRO, MN 
Beſides, did theſe Perſons underſtand where- 
in a true Praiſe does conſiſt, and were they 
Maſters of the ſecond Quality we requir'd; 
which is, to know what Thoughts Sen- 
timents a- Man ſhould 7 8 in order to 
raiſe a great Idea of himſelf in the Minds of 
thoſe that hear him; they would then cor- 
rect this firſt Default, they would ſpeak cor- 
rectly, and ſay nothing but what was of Con- 
ſequence and to the Purpoſe. But ſince their 
firlt Error proceeds from a Defect in ſudg- 
ment, it cannot be alone. They imagine that 
the true Eſteem of an Orator or a Poet con- 


 -  fifts chiefly in fine Thoughts, in ſtrong and 


lofty Expreſſions, in Taſlions.carry/d on to an 
Extream, or in other ſuch like things, ou 
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in truth belong not to Eloquence', and ſome- 
times produce Effects quite contrary to the 
Deli ign of an unjudicious Author. 1 
A Lawyer, for inſtance, will imagine bd 
his Eſteem depends upon making a ſet Speech, 
adorn d with Figures, and full of a great ma- 
ny pretty Antithaſes: He will be ſure to heap! 
Figure upon Figure in his Pleading: And 


chuſe rather to enervate a good Argument, 


and cloſe his Cauſe by an unpardonable Flight, 


than not give his Autitheſes all the Embelliſh- 


ments be judges they are capable of. This 
is what Pedius did according to l . ä 


count of him. 


. Theft 0 ſays 5 Auanſpr) to thy Chavg Charge 1 

O Pedius !'What does gentle Pedius Fs. g Is 
Stiadious to pleaſe the' Gennes of 

With Periods, Points, and Traps, he Arr bis 


EJ. 


Eu ting by My: Drpden] Gren 


| Martial's Poſthunms was troubled with a- 
nother kind of Whim. He had a vaſt Eſteem 
for the Knowledge of Hiſtory , and thought 
this Sczence mult needs make him pals for a. 
very learned Man. He therefore ſoon quits 


* 
1 1 * * 


It; 


— 


* Fur es, ait Pedio, rede wdr Crimina ras 

Librat in Antithetis. Doctus poſuiſſe figur as 

Laudatur. Perſ. Sat. 1. g s 
M 2 | his 
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kis Subject, to declaim againſt Hannibal, and 
Mit hridates, and to plead the Roman Cauſe: 
As if the Matter in Debate were concerning 
their being Conquerors of the World, where- 
as in truth the Controverſy was only about 
three Kids. It was not ſufficient to inform 
this Pleader of the Proceſs of his Cauſe, and 
of the Buſineſs on Foot; twas likewiſe requi- 
ſite he ſhould be inform'd of what he was to 
have no hand in. : . 


* With Poiſ ings , Murders » Rapes , we've 
The Flee in tiently aper: i 
uage unpatiently expects that you 
Shou — 6 —.— to —— Laws 
2 ftole ny Kids: For that's the 
e » ; 


But you with ftretch'd out Hands and clamo- © 
 Thunger the Punick War around the Hall; 
Who fought with Mithiridates ; how much Blood 
Was ſpilt at Cannæ; how that Sylla ſtood 


* 


* Non de vi, neque cæde, nec veneno; 
Sed lis eſt mihi de tribus Cape lis. 
Vicini queror has abeſſe furto. 

Hoc Judex fibi poſtulat probari. 

Tu Cannas, Mithridaticumque bellum, 

Et perjuria Punici furoris, 

Et Syllas, Marioſgq; Mucioſq; 

Magna voce tonas, manuq; tota : - 

Jam dic, Poſtbume, de tribus Capes, Mar. Lib. 6. 
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tor with Marius, ſought his Doom; 


And how bold Sczvola protected Rome. © 


Enough of this. Now, prithee, Lawyer, tell 


What ſad Miſhap to my three Kids befell. 


The more Wee any Man has, the more : 
fubject he is to theſe 


Vices. Therefore Poets 
ſhould be more upon their Guards, than 


Orators. The Compoſures of the laſt are 
only to be ſpoken, and to eſtabliſh for their 


Authors a preſent Fame. But a Poet has Im- 
mortality ſo much in his Thoughts, that he 
faniies he has enough and to ſpare on't ; and 
promiſes it with ſo much Confidence to os 
thers, as if his own where indiſputable, and as 


if all his Enemies were deſtroy d to the very 
Aſt Rat and Butter-Wife. Theſe Poets will 
Nuff a Poem with Deſcriptions either ill pla- 
[ced, or ill manag'd, with affected and uſeleſs 
Figures, with forc'd and inſipid Sentences, 
with Similes more fine: than juſt, and with 
other ſuch like Ornaments: And by this 
means they deſtroy the Idea they ought to 
give of their Subject, by imprinting on their 
Readers Minds nothing elſe but the Idea of 


their Knowledge, Eloquence, and fine Geni- 
us, becauſe they forſooth fanſy that the Po- 
liteneſs of a Genius, and the Honour of an 
Author conſiſts in theſe things. They judge 
of the Ancients and Moderns according to 
theſe Ideas; and ſuppole they have excell'd: 
Homer and Virgil, and all other Poets, when: 


Man (with-- 
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(without minding the Garadter, or 
thing elſe that is peculiar and proper to 
Poem) they have heap'd up in that, which 
they Gp whatever appear d beautiful in 

all the reſt; and when they have tranſplanted 
theſe pretended Beauties with as little Skill, as 

if the Noſe or the Lips of an handſom Perſon, 
had the ſame Comelineſs upon all ſorts of Fa- 

ces, without any Diſtinction of Age, Sex, or 

Proportion. op F* REIN f 


I his was not Virg/'s Opinion, when he 
imitated the Greek Poet. He has given ano- 
ther ſort of Character to his Æneid; and he 
well obſerv'd, that this oblig'd him to give 
the things he borrow'd, a quite different Turn. 
Ibis made him fay, © That twas harder to 
<* ſteal one Verſe from Homer, than to rob 
| Hercules of his Club. This great Man 
had jult and pure Ideas, and perfectly Knew 
how to inſpire his Audience with them, with- 
| ont quitting his Deſign, to run after falſe 
| | Lights, and glittering Thoughts, by an indiſ- 


creet Vanity, more pardonable in the Raw- 
nels of a Scholar, than in the Maturity of a 
Maſter. Let us apply this to ſome general 
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Eſcriptions are properly ſuch Speeches as 
D explain the Parts and Properties of ſome 
thing or other. This Term ſometimes ex- 
tends even to Actions: But that of a Recital 
or Narration is more proper to them, 'eſpect- 
ally when theſe Recitals are of ſome Length 
ſuch as is that of the Tempeſt in the ri 
Book of the ÆEueid, the Sports of the fifth, 
the Infernal Shades of the next Book, the 
Battles of the ſecond Part, with ſeveral others 
which I was willing to comprehend under 
what I faid concerning the Narration. They 
are too conſiderable to be mention'd here 
a Tia 1 The Doſe Sentiments or ſimple 
: 1. Th ſcriptiom we now ſpea k 
of, are Parts os thefe long Recitals. 
They fore muſt be fhort ; and mere 
over, neceſſary and ſuited to the general Ga. 
rater of the Poem, and to the particular 
Character of the Subject matter that is de- 
{cribed, as far as poſſible. {1 
The Deſcription of Carthage, which Vir 
gil makes the Frontiſpice of his ue, is. 
contained in fix Verſes. It tells us that this- 
City is ſeated over againſt {aly, facing the 
very Mouth of Tiber; that it is powerful in 
War, and that Juno had a mind to make it 
the Seat of the Univerſal Monarchy. This is 
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the Cauſe of the Anger of this Deity, and 
that which makes the Plot of the Poem. 
The Readers would not have imagined 
how e/£ohz could keep in and let looſe the 
Winds as he thought fit, if they had not been 
informed, that they are incloſed in, Caverns. 


The Poet ſpends twelve Verſes upon it. 


The Ships of e£ness, fo roughly handled 
by a Tempelt, and at a Seaſon when the Sea 
was liable to frequent and unforeſeen Storms, 
had need of an Harbour, that was free from 
this Danger, and very ſtill; and ſince it was 
in a ſtrange and unknow Country, twas- re- 
quiſite this Haven ſhould be in a private and 
ſecret Place. This is what Virgil deſcribes in 
Eleven Verſes. © Sea I leite 
Veni preſents her ſelf to her Son, diſgui- 


ſed like a Maid. The Poet is obliged to tell 


how this Maid happen'd to be in a wide 


Foreſt. He repreſents her in a hunting Ha- 


bit. He is likewiſe obliged to reduce to Pro- 
bability ſuch an extraordinary thing as that of 


a Maid in Armour. A Deſcription of ſeven 


Lines does it compleatly. a 


Deſcriptions ſometimes are mix d with ſome 


Paſſion or other. In this Caſe not only the 


Thread of the Diſcourſe ſhould make them 
very natural; but they ſhould likewiſe be in 
ſome meaſure aſſiſling to the Paſſions to 
which they are join d. That fine Deſcription 


ef-a calm and quiet Night in the Fourth 
Book, renders the cruel Diſturbances of Dido 
& great deal more moving, ſince they rob hex 


of 
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of that Reſt which all Nature enjoy d, tothe 
very vileſt and moſt deſpicable Creatures. 


* *Twas Night, each weary Creature took its 


ma, \ 
* 1 were the Woods, and ſilent were ; the 
as: 


N aithely r Height the Stars did ſeem. to 


Bach — eld was fil, whilft ey Bird and | 
The Monſters of the Deep, the fue Brave: 
Were laid to ſleep, and dos'd away their Cares. 


Only unhappy Dido fivide 6 no Reft, 


the een Se. tortux,d 1 ber ck - 
Breaft, ”—_ 


If inſtead of this admirable Turn, tOnly: 
unhappy Dido, the Poet, carrying his De- - 


C farther, had faid : 


Fa bis iſt the Dardanian does ſecurely reft 
his tall os for OD Jones prejrd: 


— — "_ ——_— 
—— ÄX— 


* + Nox erat, & placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 5 
Corpora per tertas: Sylvzque & ſæra quierunt 
Xquora : cum medio vol vuntur ſydera lapſu. 
Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictæque volucres, 


Quzq; lacus. late liquidos, quzq; aſpera dumis 


Rura tenent ; Somno poſit ſub note ſilenti, 

Lenibant curas & corda oblita laborum. 

At non infcelix animi Phœniſſa, nec unquam 

Solvitur in ſomnos. 
+ At non inſcœlix. 

$ ZEneas celſa in puppi, jam certus eundi, 

Garpebat ſomnos, rebus jam rite paratis- . 
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The Trojans ply 


On en fide ave fron deſe 


Deducunt toto naves, natat una carina. 


aner Rossu Chap. HI. 
Then the whole would have been cold and 


inſipid. 
5 The Deſcription of the Trojans being hard 
at work, and eager to leave Carthage, is like- - 


extreamly well d. On one hand 
it ſhews what good Effect the Preſence of a 


Land aud Moller has: fox Ys the Proſence of 


ALEneas that haſtens their Work : 


by Hs does bis Elect without Delay epare. 
the Mork, the 255 Main 
k ft d with NVorſe, the Ships now float again. 


Whole Oaks, che Leaves unſtrip'd, for hafte 


« Down — the Wood for Oars and Maſls 
they brought. 1 


Long Kelle which Pg Prov! on from oe 


Ny . tus by Edin. Walter Stb | 
U Godolphin 2 by Ba 1 | 7 


And on the other fide the 8 is 


ſuck, that the Poet ſeems to expoſe this their 


Eagernek not ſo NG to the Re > 4s x9 
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— - +, Clafſemque reviſit, 10 ä 
Tum vero Teucri igcumbynt, & littore celſas 


Frondenteſque ferunt remos & robora Mis 
Infabricata fugæ ſtud io. 


— cernas, totaque ex urbe ruentes. Ex. 4. 
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Dide's. view. She there ſity the Preferitive 
of her Death ; 3 Blow the A md 
Hammer ſtruck , went like ſo many Stabs of 


be more moving than the i ingenious | 
tion Virgil makes? 14 


K Sigbs? When from thy Ir 


ft the Phrygians in ſuch Order move, 
Tho ff, the Tumult f clamorout Sai 


[Engliſhed thus by the fame Perſons] | 


(gf in the middle of a, © Action, any. 
is deſcrib'd, that to interrupt 

oy 4 hir the Reader's Mind; tis requiſite 
that the Effect of theſe Deſcriptions declare 
of. them, and that 
by this means they be — d, if I may fo 

fay, in the Action. We have one Inſlance of 
this in the Battle of the Eleventh Book of 
the Æneid, where the Poet runs out into ſo 

curious a Deſcription of the Arms and Dreſs. 

of — h 


z* 
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+ Quis A tun, Dido, cernenti talis ſenſus ? - 
Quoſve dabas gemitus, cum littora fervere late - 
Proſpiceres arce ex ſumma ? bid, 


* Chloreus 
b 
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. * Chloreus, the Prieft of Cybele, did glare: 
I Phrygian Arms 2 afar. ? 4 FE. 


A foammg Steed he rode, whoſe Hancbes caſe, 
Like Feathers, Scales of tangled Gold and 


© 


Braſs. | 


H clad in foreign Purple, gal? 4 the Fre... | 
With Cretan Arrows from @ Lycian Bow. 
Geld was that Bow, and Gold his Helmet too: 


Gay were bis upper Robes which loofly flew, 


Zach Limb was cover'd ore with ſomething 


Rare, 


| And as he fought. he gliſtred every where. 
' | Engliſb'd this by Mr. Stafford in Dryden's 


Miiſcellanietr. Part II. p. 491. | 
The judicious Readers might-perhaps have 
been diſguſted at this Beauty ſo carefully de- 


1 in the very Heat of Battle, if the Poet 


only made it for their Sakes. But tis 
not delign'd ſo much for them as for Cami lla. 


This Maid is ſo charmed at the ſight of his 
Accqutrements, that ſhe is wholly intent up- 


_ CY 
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* Forte ſacer Cybele Chloreus, olim que Sacerdos- 


Inſignis longe Phrygiis fulgebat in armis; 

n equum, quem pellis ahenis 

In plumam ſquamis auro conſerta tegebat. 

Ipfe peregrina ferrugine clarus & oftro, 

Spicula torquebat Lycio Cortynia cornu : 72K 

Aureus ex humeris ſonat arcus, & aurea vati i 

Caſſida; tum croceam chlamydemque finuſque cre» 
pantes 5 | A 


Carbaſeos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro. 


Pictus acu tunicas, & barbara tegmina crurum. 
: on 


A ' . 4 2 
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on the Conqueſt of them. The deſire. of 
- having them coſts her her- Life, gives the 
Victory to the Trojans ; and breaks all the 
| Meaſures Tim had taken againſt nens. 
Theſe are ſuch Diſcriptions as are juſt and 
manag'd with Diſcretion. They were not 
. made for their own fakes'only; nor are they 
meer Ornaments, | "4+ ,-- 
--\ Seneca is far from this Methgd. If he has 
any Recital to make, tho' never ſo melancho- 
iy and frightful, he begins it with ſuch De- 
criptions as are not only uſeleſs, but trifling . 
and fooliſh. -*Tis requiſite we ſhould produce 
an Inſtance of it. Creon has a Story. to tell 
Odi pus, that was the moſt melancholy, the 
moſt frightſul, and the moſt ungrateful that 
ever could be told a King. He is intreated, 
he is threatned, and after great Signs of Grief 
for being forc'd to tell him ſuch terrible and 
afflicting things, he begins his Narration with 
the Deſcription of a Grove, which Oedipus 
w/as well as the French King knows the 
orreſts of Vincennes, Boulogne, and S. Ger- 
main. But ſuppoſe Oedi pus had never heard 
of it, was he then at Leiſure to be told, that 
it was full of Cypreſs Trees, Oaks, Laurel, 
Myrtle, Alder, and Pine Trees? That the 
C preſs Trees are always green, that the Lau- 
Fx Trees bear bitter Berries, that the Alder 
Trees were proper to build Ships, which ride 
on the wide Ocean, Cc. That the Oaks of 
this Grove had their Branches diſtorted and 
cat up with Age; that Time had gnawn the 
„ r 
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Bark off this ; that the Roots of that could 
no longer ſupport it, and that it would tum- 
ble down, were it not prop'd up by the 
Trunk of another Tree. His Deſcription of 
all this is in tbeſe Words: 


. ' For of fron Thebes ; whers Drce's ſacred 
E 

With ſilent Streams bedews the neighbouring 

N 

There 4 a Grove * . Shades o'er 


b 


| Graces the 


Soft Myrt A ES 
| Tre Alder fit for $ 
| hey Pe that dorer 


PH* mmddlzt ftands a Thee 2711 Ban 
Protacting all the leſſer ret mi 

And. throwing all abroad its . Preading Boughs, 
Defends at once, and ſhades the ſubjett Grove. 


if: [Eng fd this by |. Hoadle of Cath. my 
— — 


* Eft ben ab vibe lucus Hicibus niger, bea 
ye &c. Sen. Oedip. Alte 3. 
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WED aus or Similes. 150 
we. very commonly explakd our ſelves by 


Stnales, .and make uſe of them, the 
better to make others apprehend what we 


propole, and to: give dem ide ee, | 


There are two eſſential ities belonging 
to them; the firſt is, that the thing we make 
uſe of be better — and eaſier to appre- 
hend, than that we would make known by 
its Afitance ; and the fecond is, that there 
be an exact Relation between them. | 
As for that which concerns the Knowledge 
of the thing we make uſe of in a mile, there 
is no-need that we ſhould have ſeen it with 
| _ e Tis enough that we have the 
eſtimony of common Opinion only on our 
fide: tho” we know at the fame time tis ei- 
ther falſe or fabulous. The Pheni x, the Har- 
4, and r * 
roper ſor e, as A or a | 
or the Actions of of Fubus Ceſar. Nor ſhould 
we condemn fuch Excefles that are commonly 
to be met with in theſe Similes, as if they 
deſtroyed the juſtneſs of them: : but we ſhould 
conſider that in this Caſe there is an Hyperbols 
added to the Simile. *Tis therefore allowa- 
ble to liken a valiant Captain to a Torrent 
that bears down all before it; to a Thunder- 
bolt that meets with no Reſiſtance, _— Fl 
yon 
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' Lyon in the midſt of a Flock of Sheep. But 
we are molt liable to be deceiv d in this ſuſt- 
neſs, if we look upon Szmnles only as Orna- 
ments; for then we may negle& the Juſtneſs 
which is eſſential to them, and mind nothing 
elſe but a Luſtre and Beauty, which has no- 
thing to do with the Eſſence. That we may 
not be deceived therein, we muſt be acquain- 
ted with the Deſign of the Poet, and the 
nature of the things he makes uſe of. With- 
out this, one is.in er to be miſtaken, and 
to imagine that a. juſt and ſuitable Smile is 
both falſe and vicious, Let us now ſee ſome 
Inſtances of this. | 2 | . 

Virgil deſcribing the Beauty of Aſcanius, 
compares him to a precious Stone ſet in Gold, 
and to Ivory enchacd in Box: It is. true, 
that whoever imagines Virgil would ſay this 
young Prince was as handſome as a Piece 
of Ivory enchacd- in Box, would find this 
Limilè to be very flat: and would have 
reaſon to complain that the Poet leſſens 
an Idea that he ought to raiſe. But we 
ſhall find that this Sinile is juſt, if we would 
diſcover wherein it conſiſts, and obſerve, 
that the Author has dilitinguiſh'd two 
Things in Aſcanius. The one is the 
ſhining: of his comely Head when bare: 
And the other is the Colour of his 
Complexion, and that of his Hair. The 
firſt is compared to a precious Stone en- 
chac d in Gold. | 
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Sie hom the Tron Touth, bis Head all bare, 
Does like a Gem enchar d in Gold appear. : 


I his is both juſt and noble. But the white- 
neſs of a Face would have been but pitifully 
expreſſed by a precious Stone. It is with a 
great deal more Juſtice compar'd to the white- 
neſs of Ivory, and the Colour of his Hair to 
Wii e HH 25th 
4 Or Tike to Ivory inclifd in Box > 
So ſhine the Youth's disſbævel d Tellow Locks 
Upon his milk Neck, 


In the ſixth Book there is a Compariſon 
very like this laſt. A Bough of Gold, which 
grew upon an Oak, the Poet compares to 
"Mzfleto. He would have taken off very much 
from the Luſtre of this precious Bough, if 
his Defign had been to. expreſs this Luſtte by 
that of the Miſeto. But this Property of 
Gold is very well known, and the bare na- 
ming of this Metal raiſes in us an Idea of it 
that is lovely and dazting enough: It ſtands 
in no need of being heightened by a Compa- 


4 — * 
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* Dardanius caput ecce puer detectus honeſtum, 
Qualis _ micat fulvyum quz dividit aurum. 
_ Mneid. 10. | 
Vel quale per artem 

Incluſum buxo aut Oricia terebintho 
Lucet ebur : fuſos cervi cui lactea crines, 
Accipit. bid. 80 


riſon. 
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riſon. Tis a great deal more wonderful and 
extraordinary to ſee A Tree ſhoot 'forth, a 
Branch of Gold, of ſo different a Nature 
from its own. This therefore calls for a Si- 
nile: and is the Subject of that which Virgil 
made. He does not ſail mak ing mention of 
- the Diverſity of Natures that is between green 
and yellow Miſæto, and the Oak which pro- 
duces it at a time when it has the leaſt 
Strength, and looks more like a dead Trunk 
_ than a living Plant. 1. 


- 


* Tuft as upon ſome ſapleſs Onk does grow 
rd maſt of > ana Maiſteto : 


We may likewiſe fay that this Simile is a. 
Proof that Nature produces ſome things ex- 
traordinary, and renders the Fiction more 


probable. For Virgil does ſometimes make 2 
this uſe of the Simzles he employs. This is, q 
manifeſt from <Aneas's accidental meeting 1 


with a Carthaginian Damſel, that was in 
Armour and a hunting. The Poet compares: 1 
her to an Amazon, and to a Spartan Laſs. 
Theſe two Quotations prove that the meeting 
with a hunting in the Foreſt of Car- \ 
thage is to be allow'd as exactly probable. F 
IThbis Simile then is a great deal better, more 
juſt, and more ingenious than if he had com- 
pared this Damſel to Diana; tho' this laſt 


” wh tl. 


„ Quale ſolet Sylvis,, &c. Eu. 6» 
: would. 
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would have ſeemed more noble, and have 
preſented it ſelf ſooner to the Mind. -: - 
If it ſeems natural to compare a Huntre 
to Diana, it ſeems no leſs ſo to compare a 
valiant Commander to a Lyon. Should not 
Virgil have done his Hero rather than Turnus 
this Honour? Yet he does the contrary. 
Perhaps tis becauſe the Character of the Lyon 
is Anger. He is the Emblem of it: And * 
Horace informs us that when Prometheus for- 
med Man out of that which was proper to 
each Animal, that which he borrow'd from 
the Lyon was his Anger. The Similitude 
then of this Animal is not at all ſuitable to 
the Valour of AÆneas, but a great deal more 
proper for that of Turnus. So that when the 
Poet did it, he was not at all ignorant of the 
Terms, Auger and Fury. He makes uſe 
of theſe very Expreſſions, when he likens 
Turnus to Mars, to whom he never com- 
pares E s. | 1 | 
We ſhould not make Compariſons between 
f noble and ignoble, between great and incen- 
ſiderable things. But what is baſe and ignoble 
at one time and in one Country, is not al- 
ways ſo in others. We are apt to ſmile at 
Homer's comparing Ajax to an Aſs in his, 


” n 


4 3 , 
— — — — 
a 


* Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 


Deſectam, & inſani Leonis 1 
Vim ſtomacho appoſuiſſe noſtto. Lib. 1. Od. 16. 
13 d. 
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ad. Such a Compariſon now-a-days would 
be indecent and ridiculous ; becauſe it would 
de indecent; and ridiculous for a Perſon of 
Quality to ride upon ſuch a Steed. But here- 
tofore this Animal was in better Repute: 
Kings and Princes did not diſdain the Beaſt 
ſo much as meer Tradeſmen do in our times, 
?Tis juſt the fame with many other Similes 
Which in Homer's time were allowable. We 
mould now pity a Poet, that ſhould be fo 
filly and ridiculous as to compare a Hero to a 
piece of Fat Yet Homer does it in a Compa- 
Tifon he makes of Ulyſſes. And the H Ghef 
himſelf, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have a 
wrong Senſe of things, begins the Encomium 
of David by this Idea. As is the Fat taken 
away from the Peace Offering, fo was David 
choſen out of the Gbildren of Iſrael. The 
reaſon of this is, that in theſe Primitive 
times, wherein the Sacrifices of the true Re- 
ligion as well as of the falſe, were living Crea- 
tures ; the Blood and the Fat were reckon'd 
the moſt noble, the moſt auguſt, and the 
moſt holy things. 8. 
Compariſons do not leſſen the Paſſion of 
thoſe that hear them, but in the Perſons 
that ſpeak them they generally denote: ſuch 
E Reflections, as do not uſually proceed from , 
a dilturb'd and unquiet Mind. - So that it 
rarely happens that they ſeem natural and X 
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-probable in the Mouth of a paſſionate Perſon. 


Yet obſerve what the enrag'd Medea ſays in 
Seneca. Pu 
* Not time it ſelf ſhall cool my glowinp Rape, 
MISS grows in Strength ſtill as it grows in 
23 . 
Cruel as Beaſts, or Scylla, it Hal be, 
Or as Charybdis whoſe devouring Sen © 


Sucks up th Tonian and Sicilian Main, 


Which meet, and fhrve each other back again; 

So ſcorching and ſo hot ſhall be my Ire, 

1 ' from Etna ner belch'd half the 
ire. 21744 


{ En 7 lifh* At bus by J. Hoadly of Cath. Hall. | | 


Such learned Paſſions are ſeldom violent. 
A Woman that takes notice that Charybdzs 
{wallows up the two Seas of Inium and Sici- 
y; and that the Flames which Ætna throws 
out, are belched by a Giant that is over- 
whelmed with the Weight of that Mountain, 
thinks upon ſomething elſe beſide her Anger. 


 CHnap. IV. 
Concerning "Sentences. 


Tl Word Sententia, in Latin is very am- 
biguous. It ſignifies that part of Poetry, 
Which we now treat of in this Book under 


8 
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* Nunquam meus ceſſabit in pœnas furor, Creſ- 
cetqy ſemper, Ve, Med. 43, 3 4d 
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the Name of Sent iments or Thoughts. It liks< 
wile ſigniſies a Sentence of few Words, that 
contains ſome profitable TR or other for 
the Conduct of human Liſe; ſuch as in theſe 
Inſtances: Learn to be juſt, and don't the 
Gods contemn. The Habits we contract in our 
Tut h are of great Moment, &, © 
The Word Sentence in our Language does 
not fall under the firſt of theſe two Significa- 
tions. Therefore in this Chapter we ſhall 
only take it in the latter Senſe, and under- 
ſtand by it, a Moral Inſtruction couch'd- in a 
. few Words. | us 
Sentences then render Poems very uſeful, 
and beſides that, they have I know not what 
kind of Luſtre that pleaſes us. So that it 
ſeems natural to imagine, that the more any 
Work is embelliſh'd with them, the more it 
deſerves that general Approbation, Which 
Horace promiſes to thoſe, that have the Art 
to mix the Profitable with the Pleaſant: But 
there is not any one Vertue, but whit is at- 
tended with ſome dangerous Vice or other. 
Too many Sentences make the Poem ſink 
into a Stile chat is too Philoſophical ; and caſt 
it into a Seriouſneſs that is leſs becoming the 
Majeſty of a Poem, than the Study of the 
Learned, and the Gravity of the Dogmitical. 
Theſe Thoughts have in their own Nature 
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acertain kind-of calm Wiſdom, that is con- 


trary to the Paſſions, and with which they 


inſpire us: They are ſuch as make the Paſſi- 
ons languiſn as well in the Auditors, as in the 


Speakers. To conclude, the Affectation of 


ſpeaking by Sentences is the'Cauſe that many 
fooliſh' and trifling ones are ſpoken , or that 
they are ſpoken by ſuch, whoſe preſent State 
and Condition does not allow them to be ſo 
prudent and learned. We have a great many 
* theſe vicious Inſtances in Seneca's' Trage- 
. EA 
The Misſortunes of Hecuba in the Loſs of 
her Kingdom, Husband; Children, and Liber- 
„render d her no longer capable of any 
ol. elſe, but barking, howling, and biting, 
to uſe the Poets Dialect ,, who for this reaſon 
have judicioully transform'd her into a Bitch. 
From whence: then proceed theſe grave and 
moderate Sentences, and theſe fine Moral 
Reflections ? 0 


* * thoſe, who fit on Thrones, and bear a' 
In — who' think the Gods will always be 
Propitious to them, and maintain their State, 
Look dum en mine, and 'Troy's unhappy Fate. 
From theſe ſad Turns of Fortune they may learn 
3 may die like Slaves, tho Monarchs 
orn. 


1 Dominatur Aula, Oe. Troas. Ad, I, 


„ Quicunque regno fidit, & magna” potens- | 
Certainly ; 


2 
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Certainly theſe are not the Thougbtr of 
this Hecuba, whoſe Name is borrow'd here. 
They are the Thoughts of Seneca the Philoſo—- 


pher writing at quiet in his Study, and medi- 
2 upon the Misfortunes to which the 


ta 
Height of Fortune expoſes us. The only in- 


tereſt he takes upon him; is to draw. from 
thence uſeful Maxims, and this fine Moral, 
which the glittering Thrones, and the dread- - 
ful Fall of the moſt puiſlant Monarchies ſup- 
p.6wes with. :- cool coils Dogs 7 
Theſe are ſuch Sentences as are ill manag d: 
Let us now take notice of others that are as 
ill employ'd, and yet are moreover. cold, ri- 
diculous, and abſurd. _ | Fa 
Oedipis ſeeking out for a Remedy to ſuc- 
cour »T kebes, that is reduced to the very 
Brink of Ruin, is forc'd at laſt to conjure up 
the Ghoſt of King Lains, He orders Creon 
to be-preſent at that Ceremony, and after- 
Fards to come and give him an Account of 
t 


Tt. The Ghoſt appear d, diſcover'd the Re- 


medy according as it was requir'd, and Creon 
comes to give the King an Account of it. 
He begins with declaring, that he cannot tell 
how to utter his Mind; and by Sentences he 
makes this fooliſh Declaration to him: 


* —— loth to live, when by the nau ſeous 
1755 2 


— 
Al 


CO OF 


* Ubi turpis eft medicina, ſanari piget, Cc. Oedip. 
| Our 


Atl. * | 


Le me be fllent: That's a ſmall Defire 
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Our Health muſt be reſtor'd. + Kings take 
it ill ; W 
They ſbuld be told, what they ſometimes re- 


quire. 


- 


No King can well refuſe. if that's dem) d, ; 
What can be granted me“ 


A Man muſt have a ſtrange Fancy to {| 
Sententiouſly, that makes his Perſonages ſpeak 
thus upon ſuch an Occaſion. When he is 
upon declaring the only Remedy that could 
fave a State, which his Silence would certain- 


ly ruin; is it not a great piece of Imperti- 


nence to ſay, That the leaſt Favour that could 
be begged of a King, à to hold ones Peace; 
aud that if it be not lawful to conceal this 
Remedy, nothing is lawful ? Yet Oedipus who 
at the firſt Denyal made him by Creon, was 
ſo incenſed againſt him, as to threaten him 
with Death; when he ſhould have been in- 
cenſed more againſt him for his perſevering 
in ſo unreaſonable a Denyal, and for his al- 


ledging ſuch fooliſh Reaſons, as would make 


one believe he jeer'd him to his Face: Vet, I 
lay, as if Oediprs were of the Poets own 
Mind, and had a greater Inclination for Sen- 


tences, than for the Safety of his Subjects; he 
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* Ttane & ſalutis publicz indicium obrues. . 5. 
Mitteris Erebo vile pro cunctis caput, 
Arcana ſacri voce ni relegis tua, bid. 
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ſeems to be wholly pected, ſince he has the 
0 


Fatience to hear Creon ſay ſo many tine ones, 
and is Willing to utter ſuch as well as he. 
And they too are of the ſame Stamp with 
_ thoſe we have already ſeen. This is his An- 

 ſwer, That*Oftentimes Silence does more Harm 
to Kings and States, than even ſpeaking does; 
and that laſtly, f he is. zo obedient Subject, 

that ſpeaks not when commanded. 


_ "The firſt Remedy to cure theſe Indecencies, 
is to imagine we hear the true Perſons talking 
naturally together, and to ſuppoſe our ſelves 
in their Places, and ſee what we would ſay 
upon. ſuch an Occaſion. By this means a 
Man may learn to uſe Sentences ſeldomer, and 
to retrench thoſe, that being not neceſlary to 
raiſe the Idea of that which he would repre- 
ent, are only drefs'd up for a Show. He will 
likewiſe learn to ſtrip a great many Thoughts 
of that ambitious - Air, which forms a general 
Precept out of a Trifle. And he will ſay up- 
on theſe Occaſions ; I command you toſpeak, 
do you obey : And not like Seneca, he that do 
not ſpeak when commanded, does not do as we 
command him. In ſhort, he will know how 
to manage the Sentences he makes uſe of bet- 

ter, and how to render them more jult. 


* 
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* <2pe. vel lingua magis, Regi atque regno 
muta libertas obe ſt. 

+ Imperia ſolvit, qui tacet juſſus loqui. £7 
' | Ce 


Sentences, that they be not too apparent; 


16er e 


The ſecond Remedy is, ſo to expreſs theſe 


and that the Effect of them be felt before 
they are diſcern d. This is $ Petronizs's Opi- 
nion. He is in, the right in referring us to 
our Virgil: For this Poet is admirable in the 


Art of inſerting Sentences. oy 


But before we ſpeak of theſe diſguiſed Sen- 
tences, let us make this Reflection upon the 
others: That they are generally ſpoken either 
by a grave and tragical Perſon, or elſe by one 
of the common People. | 

Hitherto we have ſpoken concerning the 
firſt of theſe. And to that which we have 
already ſaid about it, we add, that the Poet 
ſhould make Choice either of ſuch as may 
excite to Action, and encourage thdſe to whom 
they are ſpoken, ſuch as this for inſtance ;- 


* Fortune aſſiſts the Brave and. Daring Souls: 
Or ſuch as may angment the Paſſion, ſuch as 
theſe two figurative ones, of the fame Stile; 


ro Vile Avarice ! What bold Attempts doſt 
thou | diode 
Excite pocr Mortals too? 


=. 
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$ Curandum eſt, ne ſententiæ emineant extra 

corpus orationis expreſſæ, ſed intexto veſtibus colo 
re niteant. Homerus teſtis & Lyrici, -Romanuſque 
Virgilius, & Horatii curioſa felicitas. Perron. 

+ * Audentes fortuna juvat. Ex. 10. 
+ Quid non mortalia pectora coꝑis 
Auri ſacra fames? An. 3. | 
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A conquering Love! Who can reſiſt thy 


Sway)? | Pe | 
They are made uſe of quite another way 
with reſpect to the Vulgar, and the Perſons 
of Comedy. They are often brought in ſpeak- 
ing ſententiouſly, or (to ſpeak more proper- 
ly) in Proverbs and Punns. The reaſon of 
this Difference is, that the grave Perſons in- 
vent what they ſay, according as the preſent 
Occaſion requires; ſo that their Sentences 
are ſo many nice or judicious Reflections; 
which ſhould be inſpir'd into them by Ob- 
jects that are preſent. Now it ſeldom hap- 
pens, that Objects which are preſent, inſpire 
theſe ſorts of general Thoughts into paſſio- 
nate and intereſted Perſons. *Tis this that 
- ought to regulate the uſe of them in Poems; 
and which Art and Nature have taught Vir- 
gil to practice. But the Vulgar never invent, 
they only fay over again by rote what they 
| have heard others ſay often, and what one 
may 4 * they themſelves have ſaid an 
hundred times over. So that their Sentences 
coſt them no Reflection, nor the leaſt Pre- 
meditation. Beſides, they meet with no 
Paſſion, which they interrupt contrary to 
Art : But they only raiſe Laughter, and that 
is more conformable to the Art and Air of 
Comedy. | 
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| CRHA Pp. V. 
Of Diſguis'd Sentences. . 


W E are now come to ſhew that the Sen- 
tences ſhould be diſguiſed; we ſhall in 
fome Inſtances of Virgil propoſe the Methods 
whereby he has made theſe Diſguiſes. The 
moſt general Method is, not to declare the 
© Moral Inſtruction in univerſal Terms, but to 
make an Application of it to the Action on 
foot. This, for inſtance, is a pure Sentence, 
and declar d in univerſal Terms: 7. bajo who 
hate their Brethren in this Life, ſhall be ſe- 
verely puniſh'd for't in Hell. Virgil applys it 
to his Action by ſaying, that Æneds being in 
Hell, met there among the damn'd ſuch as 
had hated their Brethren here on Earth. 

There are ſeveral ways of diſguifing Ser 
tences, and of applying them to the Action. 
ſometimes the Conſequence alone has this: 
Effect, when the Poet has Skill enough to 
manage it well. In the ſecond Book of the 
Hneid, the Trojans were at a ſtand what 
they ſhould do with the Wooden Horſe, that 


the Gryecians had left behind them. AEneas 


that tells the Story, relates the Opinions of 
| ſeveral conſiderable Perſons, of Thymetes, 


— — 


Hic quibus inviſi frates dum vita manebat, 
Incluſi pœnam expectant. Eu. 6. 


dg. Capys,. 


enn 
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Capys, Laccoon, and others, and therewith 
he mixes the Diſcourſes of the People, who 
in the Contrariety of their Opinions knew not 
on what to reſolve. We here ſee nothing but 
328 of 83 happen d 
the 7rojaus upon Occaſion ; this may 
be Rat ar? without a Sentence, and with- 
out a general and univerſal Propoſition. But 
if this Thought be taken from what follows 
and conſider d alone, it is without doubt a 
Sentence, and a Diſcourſe that ſhews us in 
general the Nature and reſtleſs Inclinations of 
2 Teople, that deliberate in a Hurry, and 
know not on what to reſolve: 
* The wavering Mob can't in their Vites 
agree; 1 | 
Seme are for this, ſome that. _ , 
It is no matter by whom , and how many 
theſe Sentences are utter'd : 118 


t Ne're faint beneath the weighs of any Hl: 

But boldly go, where're thy Fortune calls. 

* 's follow Fate where-ere it leads the uay; 
what will come, Patience will take away 


T he Preſſure of it. 


« \ 
* 
— — — 
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* Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus. 
F Tune cede malis, ſed contra audentior ito 
Quo tua te fortuna ſinet. A». 6. 
$ Quo Fata trahunt retrahuntque, ſequamur. 
Quicquiderit, ſuperanda omnis fortuna fereado eſt. 
En. Jo F | | * A 
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A Sentence is well expreſſed any of theſe 


ways: And theſe Thoughts taken from tlie 


Places where they are, and conſider d without 
the Conſequence, as I here repreſent them, 
are true Sentences, and Moral Precepts, which 
fortify us againſt all manner of unlucky Acci- 
dents, and againſt the Oppoſitions of Fortune. 
But in the Series of the Poem, they are pro- 
perly ſpeaking, neither Sentenoes, nor gene- 
ral Precepts, but Advices given to Auer 
upon particular Occaſions. | 
Ihe Latin Tongue has an Advantage over 
ours in this, by means of the E/ipffs. In 
Latin tis often as elegant to ſuppreſs, as tis 
to expreſs a Word. So that, ſuppreſſing the 
Word that makes the particular Application, 
one leaves the Thought in that kind of inge- 
nious Ambiguity, which we obſerv'd in the 
foregoing Examples, where there is nothing 
to be underſtood. Here you have an inſtance 
of this Das: The Troans, reduc'd to their 
laſt Shifts by Turnus, ſee Æneas advancing to 
ſuccour them. The Poet ſays, Spes addita 
fuſcitat iras. This Expreſſion ſignifies equally;. 
either in particular, that the Hope they reter= 
ved rally'd and increas'd their Courage ; or in 
- general, that the mu 1 . — and cer- 
tain Succour raiſes Men's Courage, and arms 
them with new Vigor. If the Poet had added 
but one Word, and ſaid, Olks fpes addita ſuſ- 
citat iras; The firſt Senſe would have been 
clearly expreſſed, and it would not have been 
a pure Sentence, but the Application of a: 
f | N 4 Sen- 


ne 
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Sentence. The leaving out of this Word 
makes it a perfect Sentence. But this leaving 
out of a Word being ſo natural, that we can 
eaſily underſtand it, reduces the Sentence in- 
to the Body of the Diſcourſe, and prevents it, 
as I may ſo fay, from being upon the ramble. 
'This is one of thoſe fine and delicate Union 
which Per ſius requires. | 2 
Ihe ſecond way of diſguiſing the Senten- 
ces, is by applying them ſenſibly to the par- 
ticular Action. 'This is done by drawing a 
Particular Concluſion from an Argument 
founded upon a general Propoſition, which 
we do not expreſs. An inſtance thereof is 
this: Dido complains, becauſe ſhe did not ſet 
upon MAneas, whilſt it was in her Power; 
and ſhe ſtarts this Objection againſt it: That 
ſuch an Aſſault would have been as dangerous 
10 her as to ber Enemy. Verum anceps pugnæ 
fuerat fortuna. One may anſwer her in this 
Argument: He that is reſolv'd to die, has no- 
thing to fear; I have nothing then to ſear, 
ſince I am reſolved to die. It would have 
been ridiculous to have expreſſed all this in a 
Poem, and to make one as paſſionate as Dido 
then was, to argue the Caſe thus. "Twas 
requiſite then that one or other of theſe 
Fropoſitions ſhould be made choice of ; each 
of them is intelligible enough. The Mind of 
the Compoſer does ufually determing- this 
without Reflection, and he takes eit};er that 
ſide to which his over ſerious Wiſdom, or to 


which his own Imagination judiciouſſy warm 4 
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* 


and transformed into that of the Perſon who 
acts and ſpeaks, inclines him. Thus the ſage 
and ſententious Seneca would not have fail'd 
taking the general Propoſition. M/hat fini- 
fies? He would have ſaid, He fears nothin 
that is reſolv'd to die. Virgil has follow'd 
his ordinary Flame and Stile, and ſays, Fuiſ- 
fet ! Quem metui moritura. F 
Seneca very frequently in his Tragedies, 
where the Moral ſhould be leſs ãpparent than 
in the Epopea, utters his Thoughts morally 
and ſententiouſly ; and Virgil on the other 
hand, in the Epick Poem, and in Places that 
are deſign'd for Morality, conceals his Sen- 
tences under Figures, and particular Applica- 
tions. This Tragedian in his Delign of join- 
ing what is profitable to what is pleaſant, has 
ſo manag'd things, that he quite hides the: 


Pleaſant, and ſtiſſes the Paſſion that ſhould 


be predominant, that he may foiſt in a Sen- 


- tence, the Effect whereof is frequently nothing 


elſe but the offending thoſe that make impar- 
tial Refle&ions thereon ; as in that we have: 
already taken notice of in his Oe dipus. Whilſt: 
Virgil, retaining in the Sentence he makes 
uſe of, all that is profitable and inſtructive- 
according as he is oblig'd, mixes therewith. 
the Luſtre and the Tenderneſs of the Paſſions: 
—— a Judgment and Skill that is peculiar to- 


If any thing lays us under an Obligation of 
embracing Vertue , and abandoning Vice, tis 
doubtleſs this. Maxim, viz. That the. _ | 
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and beſt Recompence of a good Action is Ver- 
tue 2 _ the Jood Habits we contract 
by our good Attions ; as on the contrary, vi- 
cioms Actions impriut on us the Love of Vices, 
and the Habits of committing. them, which 
' ſometimes lead us into a kind of fatal Neceſſi- 
17. The Habits take ſuch deep rooting in us, 
hat Death it ſelf does not make us relinquiſh 
them: We preſerve to Eternity the Aﬀections 
and Inclinations which we have contracted in 
our Life-time, and with which we die. So 
that thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to leave 
this World with their vicious Inclinations 
about them, are afflicted: with unſpeakable 
'Forments, when they come to ſee the De- 
ſormity of thoſe Vices which they cannot di- 
veſt themſelves of, and the Beauty of Juſtice 
and Vertue, from which they are banifh'd 
for ever. Virgil teaches us all this in ſeveral 
Sentences that he diſguiſes after a more admi- 
_ rable manner. g . 
The firſt thing is: That the Manners and 
the Habits are the beſt Reward of good Acti- 
ons. He tempers this excellent Precept with 
fo much Tenderneſs, that tis hard to fay, 
whether in this Paſſage- he makes uſe of the 
Profitable, or the Pleaſant. A young Noble- 
man, Euryalns, the molt amiable, and the 
moſt beloved of all the Trojans, meets with. 
an important Occaſion of ſerving his Prince, 
to which nothing but his own Vertue obliges 
him. He embraces the Opportunity with all 
Earneſtneſs, and is going to expoſe 1 to 
a Deat 
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with the Tenderneſs of her Tears, He there- 


prays for their Succeſs, and for a Reward of 
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2 Death, that perhaps might be the heart-- 
breaking of his Mother. She loved this Soh 
ſo . that ſhe was the only Woman 
that followed him into Tal, without fearing 
the Dangers and the Fatigues which kept all 
the reſt behind at Sicily, Eurjalut, that 
lov'd his Mother as dearly, dares riot take 
his leave of her, becauſe he could not away 


fore recommends her to young Aſcanius. 
Aſcanins receives her into his Protection: 
And on both ſides they expreſs all the Paſſion; 
which a great Poet was able to inſpire them 
with. Tis in the midſt of theſe Paſſions, 
that a grave old Man with Tears in his Eyes, 
embraces Euryalis, and his dear Friend NM. ſus; 


ſo much Vertue, promiſes them ſuch a one 
as we have been diſcourſing of. ; 


* With this he took the Hand of either Boy, F 
Enbrac d them cloſely both; and wept for Joy. 
Te brave young Men, what equal Gifts can we, 
What Recompence for ſuch Deſert, decree ? 
The greateſt ſure, and beſt you can receive, 
The Gods, your Vertue, and your Fame will 
give. 
| Engliſh d thus by My. Dryden in his M. 
alla. Part II. pag. 15. ] | 


_ 


—— ——- * Humeros dextraſque tenebat | 
Amborum, & vultum lacrymis atque ora rigabat. , 
Que vobis, &c. AY. 9, N Th | 
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The ſecond Sentence is this, that when 
we die, we carry along with us the Habits we 
have contracted here. The Poet makes men- 
tion of the troubleſome and tormenting Ha- 
bits, upon the Occaſion of thoſe Lovers which 
Eneds meets with, labouring under the ſame 
Miſeries they did before their Death. 


' Cure non ipſa in morte relinquunt. 


And he fays as much concerning the plea- 
fant Inclinations, when in the Ehhſian Fields 
ned meets with Heroes that had the ſame 
Diverſions there; which they enjoy'd whilſt 
here on Earth, _ *s 


n— Qu gratia Currum > 
Armorumque fuit vivis,' que cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos : eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
The Poets make a particular Application of 
this laſt Paſſage by adding the Words Chariots 
and Horſes, One might entirely retrench 
them, and that which remains be a pure and 
perſect Sentence. Quæ gratia fuit viuis, 
E cura, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
T. he preceding Paſſage is pure and general in 
the Terms, and in the Expreſſion. Curæ 
non ipſa in morte relinquunt. Tis the Con- 
ſequence alone that renders it ſingular, and 
reduces it into the Body of the Action. 
Theſe two particular Applications do in the 
general ſay the fame thing, and teach us; that 
| | we 


. 


we. eternally preſerve the ſame Paſſious and 
Habits, - which we have contracted. whilſt 
4% unleſs we relinquiſh. them before we 
This is likewiſe what our Poet teaches us, 
when among the Torments of his Hell, he 
mentions that which the Damn d ſufler there 
at the ſight of the Juſtice and Vertue they 
have deſpis d, and of which they have eter- 
nally depriv'd themſelves, * The miſerable 
Theſers, ſays Virgil, is in Hell, and there will 
for ever be ; and Phlygias more miſerable than 
he, is always calling to. thoſe about him; 
Hark ye, cries he to the Damn'd , learn 
what tis to be juſt and pious. This Paſſage 
preſents us with a Sentence diſguis'd a quite 
different way from thoſe we have been diſ- 
courſing of. For the former are concealed 
under the Expreſſion that contains them: 
But this laſt, on the other hand, is not con- 
tained in the Expreſſion that preſents it to 
us. Who is there but at firſt ſight will take 
this Verſe of Virgil for a Sentence, and for 
an Admonition to be juſt and pious? 


Learn to be juſt, and don't the Gods contemm. 


* 


2 


9 


— * Sedet æternumque ſedebit 

Iaſclix Theſeus : Phlegyaſque miſerrimus omnes 
Admonet, & magna teftatur voce per umbras : 
Diſcite Juffitiam moniti, & non temnere Divos. 
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In truth a Man would not queſtion but 
this was the Poet's Deſign, if he only conſi- 
ders his Perſon, and that of the Readers; and 
he cannot ſay but that he has given it full 
Force: For to cauſe this Sentence to be ſpo- 
ken in this frightful place of Torment, where 
Men are puniſh'd ſeverely for neglecting to 
practiſe it, muſt needs render it very moving 
and convincing. en 5 
But when, without eonſidering the Perſon 
of the Reader, one reflects upon the Conſe- 
quence, and minds only him that ſpeaks, and 
the Perſons to whom he ſpeaks: Tis no ſuch 
eaſy matter to imagine, that Virgil's Deſign 
was to inſpire Piety and Juſtice into Souls, 
that are no longer capable thereof, being 
condemn'd to ſuffer Eternal Torments in a 
Place from whence they muſt never depart.. 
'The Poet's Meaning then is ſomething elſe 
ſince he makes theſe Words be ſaid in a Paſ- 
ſage where nothing but Crimes and Punifh- 
ments are his Theme. The 'Torments of 
Senſe, denoted by the Chains, the Whips, 
the Wheels, and the Flames, are not the 
oreateſt. The Conſcience forms ſuch, to 
which the others are not to- be compar'd. 
And as our Author has ſaid, that external 
things are not even in this Life the higheſt 
Recompence of vertuous Actions; he would 
have us likewiſe underſtand, that tis the 
ſame Caſe with Puniſhments, and that our 
Soul has no greater a Tormentor than its 


own elf, þ | 
; © Perſons 
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Perſius, who has taken many things from 
Virgil, may as well have taken this Thought 
from him too. This Poet could not imagine 
any dreadfuller Torment, than for a Man to 
have a view of Vertùe, when he lies under 
ſuch a fatal Neceſſity, as to be no longer able 
to purſue it. Plato fays, if Vertue could be 
ſeen with the Eyes of the Body, it would 
charm all the World. What Torment then 
muſt thoſe Men needs ſuffer, who ſee it more 
evidently than with their bodily Eyes, and 
are ſo far from being able to enjoy its Charms, 
that they ſee themſelves ty'd down inſepara- 
bly to the contrary Vices, with which they 
are forc'd to make this Compariſon, when 
in the midſt of their Torments they are cal- 


led upon, 
Learn to be juſt, and don't the Gods contenm? 


— 


Cray, VI. 8 
Concerning ſeveral other Thoughts. 


The Points and the neat Turns are in the 
Pleaſant, what the Sentences are in the 
Profitable. Their Luſtre dazles young Poets, 


* Magne pater Divum, ſævos punire Tyrannos 
Non alia ratione velis, Cc. Sat. 3. | 


and 
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and others too that have more Fancy than 
Judgment. The Sentences cool the Action, 
and retard its Motions by an unſeaſonable 
Gravity: And the Points deſtroy the Majeſty 
of a Poem by pretty Conceits that are unbe- 
coming it. Sometimes theſe fine Words pro- 
duce forc'd and ridiculous Thoughts, when a 
Poet would prepare them, and ſſart up Occa- 


HE ſions to make uſe of them. In the Troad of 


Seneca, Agamemnon falls out with Pyrrhus, 
and hits him in the Teeth, * that the Place 
of his Nativity was ſurrounded with Water. 
I Pyrrhus the Grandſon of Thetis replies, 
that theſe Waters were his Grandmothers : 
From whence tis concluded that they cannot 
prejudice his Iſland, nor ſet Bounds to his 
Empire; ſince in ſome ſort they belong to it. 
This was an ingenious Repartee: But upon 
what: Account does Agamemnon upbraid 
Pyrrhus for being born in an Iſland? This 
King of Kings would never have ſaid thus to 
Pyrrhus, had not the Poet foreſaw, what this 
Voungſter would have anſwered him. 

"Tis eaſter redreſſing this Fault, than ; tis 
that of the Sentences ; becauſe the Sentences 
and the Precepts of Morality are neceſſary to. 

the W. d. whoſe ſole Deſign is to inſtruct 
Men, w ich cannot be done without theſe 
Sentences. 'They therefore cannot be exclu- 
ded. One mult learn how to make ule of 
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them, and this requires a great deal of Art, a 
great deal of Fancy, and a mature and ſolid 
udgment. But the Points are ſo little neceſ- 
ary, that one may quite exclude them from 
a Poem. Our Poets have done ſo: Among 
ſo many Sentences, there are ſo few Points, 
and pretty Conceits, that one may ſuppoſe 
that even thoſe that happen to be there, are 
ſuch as crept in without the Poets being aware 
of them. Virgil was too ingenious not to 
meet with a great many Points that lay in his 
way, but he has made no uſe of them, and 
by Conſequence - one may preſume he wholly 
rejected them. | | 
| The Amplification of the things one ſpeaks 
| of, belongs likewiſe to the ſame Genius ; and 
thoſe that are in love with glaring and fine 
Thoughts, are ſubject to a vicious Amplifica- 
tion. In the Thebaid of Seneca, Oedipus re- 
nounces the Innocency he had retain'd even 
| in the midſt of the Crimes he had committed, 
and he takes them all upon himſelf, only up- 
on a Deſire he had of expreſſing his great 
Kindneſs for his Daughter Antigone. He had 
murder'd his Father, and marry'd his Mother 
N > without knowing it. He was ſeverely puniſh- 
© ed for it. But when he ſaw Antigone did 


not abandon him in his Miſeries, he cries 
. out: O my dear Daughter, I am well enough 
f ſatisfied with my Ccmmiſſion of Parricids and 


Iuceſt, ſince tis to theſe that I am beholden 

Jer ſuch a Daughter. [The Genius of Stati- 
| ius, and the frantick Deſire he had of — 

| a 


rather to contradict himſelf, than not have 
his Humour. When he would ampli 
Valour of Cupaneus, Jupiter ſcarce thinks his 
hole Godhead to be Match enough for this 
great Man: And after. he had darted one 

hunder-bolt at him, he is ready to caſt 
another. And when he comes to ſpeak of 
the great Power of Jupiter, this very God 
{miles at the Vanity and Weakneſs 'of Capa- 


ners, and diſdains him ſo much, that he could 


ſcarce perſwade himſelf to take his Bolt in his 
Hand to cruſh him with it in Pieces. 

The affected Study and Knowledge o all 
Arts and Sciences, is another dangerous Rock 
to the Vanity of Writers. Though a Poet 
ſhould know ev'ry thing , yet tis not with a 
Deſign he ſhould vent his Science by retail, 
and let the World ſee the Extent of his 
Mind: But that he may ſay nothing that 
ſhould argue him ignorant, and that he may 
ſpeak correctly upon ſeveral Occaſions. "Tis 
requiſite likewiſe that theſe Occaſions be 
natural, and fuch as appear unavoidable, and 
unſought for. We have ſeen one Inſtance of 
this in the Doctrine of the Vnmertality of the 
Soul, which Virgil has fo judiciouſly and ne- 
ceſſarily placed in his ſixth Book. ; 

"Tis fo eaſy to make uſe of all manner of 
Terms of Art in a Poem, that a Man muſt be 
one of little Thought, and a mean Soul, that 
mall be ambitious of the Praiſe of having 
done it. 'There needs only reading = K 
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all things look great, is ſuch, that he chuſes 
the 
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Book of the Art one would eb of; or con- 


ver ſing with an Artificer : And after that to 
make ſome one or other that underſlands it, 


ſee what we have writ about it. An Author 


will be a pitiful Creature, if he does not at-. 
tain his end by this Means : But he will not 


be much the more learned for having ſucceed- 
ed therein. A great Poet will never itoop 
to ſo low and uſeleſs a Vanity in an Epicł 
Prem. Let him indeed learn, and know eve- 
ry thing ; but then let him make uſe of this 
his Knowledge as we before advis'd ; and let 
him do it by uſing the molt common, and 
the molt intelligible Terms he can. The 
Minds of his Readers muſt never be burden'd, 
when there is no Occaſion for it: The Paſſi- 


ons and the Pleaſure of a Poem require an 


entire Freedom from every thing elſe. 

The deſire of appearing learned, makes a 
Poem ſmell of it from one end to the other. 
We ſhall ſee Women, that in a violent Paſſi- 
on will make Reflections on things, which in 
all Probability they are wholly ignorant of ; 
and on which, though they were acquainted 
with them, they ought not in the Condition 
they are in, to ſpend the leaſt Thought, 
Theſe Poetical Heroines are vers d in Hiſtory, 
Mythology, a great many curious Properties 
of Nature, and very fine Leſſons in Morality : 
In a word, they are not ignorant, in their 
very Paſſions, of whatever the Poet knows in 
his Study amidſt his Books and common Pla- 
ces. If they complain of any Cruelty, they 

f : name 
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1 


name ye all the cruel Tyrants that ever were, 
and know without the leaſt Miſtake , where- 
in the wicked Inclination of each Perſon did 
conſiſt. f Tis not enough for them to men- 
tion Bufiris and Diome des; they mult needs 
add the Altars of the one, and the Horſes of 
the other. They would think it a Shame 
only to know that the Scythians are cruel; 
they mult likewiſe know that they have no 
fix'd Habitation , but are here to Day, and 
there to Morrow. This is what Seneca s An- 
dromache knew; and on which ſhe reected 
even during the fad Rezital of the Death of 
Her only Son, little A/tyanax,, who was 
thrown from the Top of a Tower. If one 
conſiders on all this, one can never be afte&- 
ed with theſe learned Complaints: And if the 
Audience never think thereon, to what Pur- 
poſe are they us d? | | | 
The Madneſs of Medea is no leſs learned 
than the Sadneſs of Andromache. This Mad 
Woman threatens to burn the King of Co- 
rinth's Palace: The Flame whereof ſhould be 
ſeen off the Promontory of Malea, which lies 
at the farther end of the Peloponneſus. But 
this is not all; this Paſſion Would not have 
been learned enough, had not Medea added, 
that this Promontory is inacceſſible, that the 
Rocks which ſurround it with Water-Lilies, 
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oblige the Ships to 90 a great Wa) about and 
that they are forc d to ſail at ſuch a Diflance 


off it, that their Voyage by this means is ſo 


much the longer. Sometimes likewiſe, not 
being able to expreſs theſe things by Cir- 
cumlocutions, ſo as to be underſtood, all ſhall 
be included in an Epithet, an Adverb, or lome 
other Word, and then let the Reader gueſs 
at the Meaning. But Poems are nat inven- 
ted for this. | A 
I ſhall here make this one Reflection more; 
that though we are to avoid Oſtentat ion, and 
never to afiect appearing Learned: Yet we 
muſt not fall into the contrary Fault, and ap- 
pear ignorant, as Statius has done in the 
beginning of his Thebaid. He undertakes 
the War of Eteocles and Polynices, and before 
he enters upon the Matter, he relate all that 
happen'd at the founding of Thebes, and 
from thence down to their Times. He ex- 
preſſes this in a Doubt; and he asks his 
hk op whether he muſt begin his Recital 
with the Rape of Europa. This Doubt is a 
Sign of ſo groſs an Ignorance in the Art, that 
it betrays a Man's want of Judgment, when 


he gives his Readers ſuch a diſadvantageous 
Character of himſelf, 


„ 
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A C HAP. VII. 
Of the Expreſſion. 


'F He Expreſſion ſhould be ſuitable to the 
.** Subjects one treats on, and conſequently 
ſhould be beautiful , noble, and auguſt in the 
Epick Poem, as well as in Tragedy. But tis 
very obſervable that this Beauty, and this 
Grandeur is of a very large Extent, and like 
a Genus divides it ſelf into ſeveral Species. 
This will be eaſily conceiv'd, if one recollect 
what we have already faid in the fourth Book 
concerning the Character of the Hero, and of 
the whole Poem in general. The Characters 


of Achilles, Ulyſſes, and AEneas, are ve 


great, and yet difler very much from eac 
other. The Iliad conſiſts altogether in Bat- 
tles, in Anger, and in a continual Commotion 
without Bounds ahd Meaſure. The Oa/ers 
on the contrary is full of nothing elſe but 
Prudence, Patience, and Wiſdom. So that 
the Learned obſerve there is a conſiderable 
difference in the Stile and Verſes of theſe two 
Poems. There is a great deal of Flegm in 
the Od\/ſers : But the Iliad is all over one 
continual Flame. The AÆneid ſhould be a 
great deal ſofter than the two Greek Poems. 
Heſides this firſt Diſtinction, each part of 
which comprehends an entire Poem, there 
are likewiſe inferiour Diſtinctions, which E 
vi 
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vide each Poem into its Epiſodes and lefier 


Parts. For though the ſame Character ſhould 


be predominant, yet it ſhould not take up 
the Whole of the Poem, there are many Paſ- 
ſages very ditierent. from one another. This 
alters the Stile ſo far, that * ſometimes Anger 
makes Comedy wear the Buskin, and ſome- 
times Scrrou makes Tragedy throw it oft 
This puts me in mind of a Queen I faw once 
upon the Stage, who complain'd of her long 
Misfortunes in a Stile that was quite oppoſite 
thereto, She made a Compariſon between 
them, and the Happineſs of her former Years: 


And ſhe compar d thele ditterent States to 


the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year ; but in ſuch 
2 manner, that ſhe only inſiſted on the De- 
ſcription of the Beauty and -Pleaſantneſs of 
the Spring. And when after a long Train of 
theſe tine things, which inſpir d nothing but 
Fleaſure and Joy, ſhe paſs d on to the De- 


. ſcription of Winter, and when one would 


have expected to hear at laſt ſomething that 
was conformable to the preſent Condition of 
this unfortunate Princeſs, ſhe gave us the 
Reverle of it. She made a Deſcription of 
Minter, not by repreſenting the melancholy 
part of it, but by making an elegant Amplif- 
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* Interdum vocem Comœdia tollit, 

Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: 

Et Tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 
Bor. Poet. | 
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can on all the Beauties of Spring , which 
the inter wanted. All this was expreſſed 
in ſuch choice Phraſes, which certainly coſt 
the Poet thoſe Studies and ſleepleſs Nights, 
which * Horace condemns in thoſe that make 
Complaints. | ee 
4h . »*Tis not enough to expreſs the Paſſion one 
| treats of well; tis moreover requiſite that 
one prevent it not by any Deſcription that 
may. at firſt give quite contrary Sextiments. 
Iwill not make Aurora riſe with a Smile, to 
ſee the ſad Paſſions which Dido had abandon'd 
her ſelf to, when the firſt break of Day pre- 
ſents her with the Flight of AZneas. This 
concerns the Doctrine of the Thoughts as 
much as that of the Expreſſion ; and oft times 
the Turn and the Expreſſion make all the 
Beauty of a Thought. A Fable, an Alluſion, 
a point of Doctrine, a Metaphor, or ſome 
other Figure, ſhall be wholly contain'd in 
one Word. That which we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, is more particularly deſign'd for the 
Expreſhon. * * | 
Poets are oblig'd to keep up to the Rules 
of Art: But they are not to diſcover them 
openly. Oſtentimes theſe very Reflections 
prejudice, and hinder the Pleaſure and the 
Jalſion. In this Caſe they have recourſe to 
ſome Expreſſion and Thraſe, which being of 
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Plorabit qui me volet incurvaſſe querela, Hor. Port. 
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and he expreſſes it thus: 


plain 
prepar d for their Departure with jo mul 


them, to take the Bare, or ſo much as to ſtrip 
. the Branches off them. And yet the Wo 


cannot denote that 


n r 
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it ſelf indifferent to the matter that is treated 
on, and not obliging the Reader to any Rev 


flection that leſſens his Attention to the main 


thing, does yet give thoſe an Occaſion of 
finding out the Rules and the Artifice, who 
have a mind to look after them. Here is one 
Inſtance of this, taken from the Suppoſition of 
thoſe that ſuppoſe that Æneas did not ſpend 


the Winter in Africk. The Poet repreſents 


the Haſte which the Trojans made to equip 
their Ships for a ſudden; Voyage into Lach, 


* 


- Frondenteſquie ferunt remos, & robora luis 
 Iufabricata fugæ ſtudio. On 


ri! 4 91 nig 4 411 Q 1. 
N * Meaning will ſeem ſufficiently. ex- 
d, if one ſhould ſay, That the Trojans 


Earneſtneſs and Precipitation, that they brought 
the Trees almoſt juſt 03 they found them, with» 
out giving themſelves the Leiſure to ſquare 


ord 
Frondentes is not mentioned, which denotes. 
expreſly that theſe Trees had their Leaves on: 
From whence one may conclude, that this 
time was not the Winter Seaſon; and that 
this other Expreſſion, Hyberno Sidere, which 
Virgil makes uſe of upon the ſame Occaſion, 

K on, but only ſignifies 
the tempeſtuous Conſtellation of Orion, which 


is predominant in the Summer, 
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The two Remarks I have made in this 

Chapter, are ſo much the more neceſſary, 
becauſe that thoſe who never invent any 
thing of their own, but make it their only 
Buſineſs to tranſlate, do never fufficiently re- 
Nec thereon. One of the beſt Tranſlators 
of the ueid into French, has in one ſingle 
Verſe given us an Example of theſe two 
things. Tis in that of the fifth Book, _ 


This ſignifies that twas the End of 
 wenth Summer fince the Ruine of 
this the Poet gives us to underſtand, 
Ans did not 14 the Winter in Carthage, 
- fince he came thither about the Solſtice of 
the ſeventh Summer; and at the end of the 
fame Summer he is upon his Return to Sicily. 
This likewiſe makes it appear that Anchiſes, 
Whoſe Anniverſary they then celebrated, dyed 
at the end of the dummer. Laſtly, this ſerves 
to give an account what the Time and the 
Duration of the Epic Poem in the Aueid is. 
Ml theſe Proofs then are enervated, and the 
2 contrary are brought in their ſtead by 
this Tranſlation : V0 Ot. eee 
Le Septieme Printemps peint la terre de fleurs. 
The Greark Spring — paints the Earth 
' with Flowers. ae) Pires og nr 9061 
. Heſide 


4 
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Beſides, this pleaſant Expreſſion; and theſe 
21 Earth, - 


ſite to the Deſign of him 
Jo the COT IRR 


are entirely 0 


it 18 en. did not 
is hooker Abe of Frys whoſe Anni- 


verfary they then kept, ſo. much as they did 
the Miſeries they. had already ſuffer'd on the 
Sea, and thoſe they were {till to ſuffer. They 


bad not their Thoughts then upen the Flow- 


ers of the Spring, nor upon Beauties of 


the Earth, but upon the ſad and frightſul 


Scenes the. Sea preſented to them; which 


| yok upon with Tears in their Eyes, - 


and withbighs and Complaints in their Mouthæ 
*WWich weeping Ber vhs Deep they al ſurvey 4; 


| 22 etching hi deosis Sighs, Alaſs L 2 aid, 


we poor wearred Souls e ain 
The Ret and Finn of the Seung in COT © 
OD PLL Is F224» — r 
69 1325 * T 
Y "I H A Pp. VL. 
372407 th 2 
Ho we . fo Judge of Elocution. : 


WW Hatxer Rules we have laid down * 
this Treatiſe, and howſoever we have 
expreſſed. our Thoughts Jet it t has been far | 


. "WY OT 
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ente profunduni 5 
Pontum aſpectabant flentes: Heu! tot vith fel, 
Et tantum ſupereſſe maris. Ay. 5. 
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ſrom our Deſign to form a Poet, and to teach 


Men how to make an Epepea: But only to 
give the World a clearer Inſight into the 


LZEneid. So that we mult look upon the | 


whole only as the way whereby one ſhould 
judge of that excellent Piece. *Tis upon this 
Conſideration that we ſhall here add ſome 
eral Reflections to thoſe we have already 
made. 8 * 3 
The Tuſtneſs of the ſudgment one” paſſes 
upon fs Thoughts 00 Ecurie of an Au- 
thor, depends on the Nature of the Poem one 
reads, and which one ſhould be throughl 
qualified with, and beſide that, it depends 
_—_ the Qualities of the Mind of him that 
* 7 | „ 
Hrace touches upon the firſt point in the 
Compariſon he makes between Poetry and 
Painting. Pictures have their Shadows, their 
Diſtances, and their Point of Sigbt, without 
| Which they loſe all their Grace and Regulari- 
ty. The Images that adorn the Arch of a 
very high Cupola, are very large where they 
are, and to thoſe who view them pretty 
near, repreſent only Members that are mon- 
ſtrous in their Proportions. A Man would 


zender himſelf ridiculous, if he ſeriouſly found 


— — 


0 


* „ 


| 4 Ut pillura Pocfis erit; quæ n propius ſtes, 
Te capiet magis, & quædam ſi longius abſtes. 
Izc amat obſcurum: vodet hæc ſub luce videri. 
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Decorations, where every thing is juſt and 
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Beggar. He will laugh at the Meekneſs and 
+ Piety of Æneas; and prefer the Valour of 


without their: Circumſtances. Theſe pretend- 
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fault with thoſe miſhapen Poſtures, which © | 


Men of Underſtanding greatly admire. Be- 
cauſe in truth theſe irregular Figures are 
harder to draw well, than all the ordinary 


Tis juſt fo with the Works of the Poets. 

It is al aſter the ſame manner to find- fault 
with, the moſt excellent and admirable Touch- 

es of them. One ſhall inveigtt againſt H- 
mer for carrying on the Bravery of Achilles 
even to Brutality; and for degrading the Pa- 
tience of Ulyſſes, even to the making him a 


Turuus before him. And yet that which ap- 
pears defective in theſe Poetical Heroes, is 
juſt in; the ſame manner as certain Pictures 
dem irregular, when one takes them out af 
place, and conſiders them alone, 


ed Faults have more Juſtneſs and Artifice in 
them, and are a great deal harder to manag 


0, 
| than the pitiful Beauties, and the cold and 


languiſhing Perſections, which the meaneſt 
Poets may ſteal from I Hralig, and give to 
their chief Perſonages. | 


Poetry then has its Shadow, and its Point 


of Sight as well as Painting. And to diſco- 
ver the Beauty and Artifice of each Paſſage, 
a Man mult not examine it alone and with- 
out. its Circumſtances.; for. then he will be 


liable to Miſtakes, He ſhould read it with 
BET O 3 the 


- 
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the fame Paſſions with which it was penn d. 
And he muſt entertain theſe Motions in the 

whole Series of the ſubje&t Matter, and of 

the Body of the Poem: To do otherwiſe, is 
to deceive ones ſelf, or upon deſign to deceive 
others. "Tis to do as AÆſchines, when he * 
braids Demoſthenes, and ſays, the Phraſes 

made uſe of were more like Mon/ters than 
Words in a Speech. That they might appear 
ſuch, he propoſes them out of their due 
place, and without that Pathetiealneſs with 
Which they are ſpoken and heard. Cicerb 
ſays this is no ſuch hard matter. Nor is 
there any Difficulty to find fault with ſeveral 
Beauties of Homer and Virgil, and to turn 
them into Ridicnle, either by being ignorant 
of the Art, or by the Wit of an Enemy, or 

by the Spite of an envious Humour, or 

by the Buffoeneries of a Raleerr 

We may likewiſe fall inte theſe falſe Cyirs- 

ci for want of Learning, and a deep Reach. 

e would fain have Homer and Virgi 


form 
the Cuſtoms and Manners of their Perſonages 

according to the modern Mode. We think 

thelr ways of Speaking fantaſtical, becauſe 
| they would be ridiculous, if turn'd Verbatim 
1 into our Language. We fanſy there's an ex- 
traordinary Meanneſs in the Words Por and 
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 Pareil's time all chis Was agree 
dould never be in the wrong; that God had 


Make, obſerv d them with Care, Reſpect, and 


of Homer and Virgil have us d them les than 
| toy ors ade aſs of in loverat Books of the 
y 


Atheiſts 


able: to the 


very carefully enjoyn'd Mp/es all theſe thin 
as the moſt Auguſt and Venerable, that be 
would have us d in the Religion and Worthip 
he requir'd of Men; and that laſtiy, Que 
and Princeſſes, and Perſons of the fine 


Veneration, T's therefore accordimy to theſe 
Ideas that- our Poets were bound to fpeak of 
theſe things. They would have been impi- 
ous had they treated theſe Subjects with 
Contempt. And perhaps a Chriſtian would 
do little better, ſhould. he dare to ridicule- 
them, efpeciatly if we that the Books 


Bible, which a Man by thus doing will © 
to the Buffoonery of Libertines and 


Rn F 
The Exprofſiow in its kind is of no lefs. 
oy. The 


Moab is my Waſbpot, Pſal. 60. v. 8. 
Now the Sons of Eli were Sons of Belial, they kriew 


| WM -:-:: Originals. 
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Originals. It would be a piece of Vanit — 
we pretended to underſtand the Langu 2 88 
which we no longer ſpeak, as well as "thoſe 


who have improv'd them for ſo many Ages 


together, and as well as thoſe. —5 have 
brought them to their higheſt Ferſe&ion, and 
have come oft with the greateſt Succeſs. Shall 
2 French Man, or any Man now-a-days pre- 
tend that he is better qualified to criticiſe up- 
on Homer than "Ariſtotle was? If not, then 
we ſhould credit him , when he aſſures us, 
— this Poet has ſurpals'd All others in the 
Art of writing well, whether we conſider his 
 Sentiments-and Thoughts, or whether we con- 
ſider his Expreſſion? And that he has not 
85 3 all others, Lat met with. Ewe 


We may therefore ſhut up all by ending a8 
we began. Languages as well as Poems are 
the Inventions of Art, and a Genius, which 
ves them their Form and Perfedtion? 1 f we 
— a: * to know them throughly, and 

0 ht judgment upon the Ancients; 
— I befors every thing rectify our Judg- 
If a Man has a mind to know whe» 
r - Line be-{trait or no, he does not tako 
the! next piece. of Wood he can find to clap 
to it, but his piece of Wood mult in the firſt 
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be made perfectly ſtrait, — 

| vele forve for a Rule: Elſe, if he applys it. 

and it does not touch all the parts of the 

Line, he will not gueſs whether the Fault 1 
in the or in the piece of Wood. Jy 


ſo likewiſe, before we judge of a Poem, we 
Nhould reRify our ſudgment, and prove it by 
| the excellent Works of the beſt Maſters. . 1 
theF; do not pleaſe us, we ſhould . 8 
the Fault is in our own ] 11 
thoſe Models; and if they 
may rely upon our ſelves Agr the — | 
Afurance according to that ;udicious Thought 
intel: * Thas he whom Cicerd 
es, ſhould by that conclude, that he 
« has benefited himſelf very much. . 
_ - Fhe ſame thing we ſay of our four Authors, 
A Perſon, may rely upon his own. judgment 
1 hat which concerns the Epick Poem, and 
ſſure himſelf of its Rectitude an Wi: 
When his Thoughts,” his Genius, and 


3 are conformable to the Pre- 


cepts of Ariſtotle and . and to the 


| ya of and Vi hh. 
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Written by the Famous | | 
Messen Dac or E *. 
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ORACE 1 2 entitled his Books of 
Satyrs, Sermones and Satyre indiffe- 
rently, and theſe two Titles giving | 

3 Ideas; I think it very neceſſary to 
xplain what the Latin, underſtood by the 
Word Satyr. The learned Caſaubon s the 

firſt, and indeed the only Man, that has with 

Succeſs attempted to ſhew what the ſatyrical 


Feels of the Greeks, and the Satyr of 7 Ro- 
mans, 


4 RAE. Sa TTR 9 


Frans, was: His Book is an inefthrighle T 
tte; arid it muſt be 

confiderable Helps from it; whi 1 he : 

we ought to make of the Works of fuck ex | 

Men, who 2 15005 before us 
97 to de our r Goldes and ſerve” us a5 Tor- 
ches in the Darkneſs f Antiquity, Nevet- 
thelefs, you muſt not ſo contingally. fix your 
Eyes upon them, as not to conſider, whither 
ou are led: for they divert fomerithes into 
hs, where yoo cannot with Safety follow 
them. This Method is What my ſelf have 
obſerved in forfaking my Desto, Have 
ventured that Way which No- body befere me 
has gone; ef -which the following Diſcourſe . 
Weill convince yon. 

Satyr is a Kind of Poetry only Know 
amongſt the Romans, having no relation to- 
the Art ey v of the 
learned Men have pretended to the 
| anhin leaves no room to doubt 
this Point, when he writes in Chap. 10. Sat) 

idem tota no fra eſt. The {ame reaſon 
2 call fe in the laſt Satyr of Book 
1. Grecis mtattum carmen. The natural and 
true e is this: The Latins called it. 
AT UR, quaſi plenum, to which there was 
nothing * Fir irs Perfection. Thus. 
Satur color, when the Wooll has taken a | 

Dye, and nothing can be added * the per- 
| ion of it. From Satur they ha ve made 
Satura, which they wrote be with an 
7, | Satira: » ''They uſed in other Words 2m 


reeks, tho fome- - 
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Ame Variation of the Letter u into , as in 
Maren, Maximus ; optumus, aptimus. Sa- 
turd is an Adjectivæ, which has reference to 
a Subſtantive under flood; for the ancient Ro- 
mans laid Saturam, e e 
And Satura Lanx was properly a Baſan fill'd 
With all forts of Fruit, which they offer'd eve- _ 
y Year to..Geres and Bacchus, as the firſt | 
rnits of all they had gather d. Theſe Offery 
ings of different Things,mix'd together, were 
not unknown to the Greeks, who call'd em 
TdynagFor Jui, a Sacrifice of all ſorts of 
Huit, rarenegielar and Tay Liar, an Offering 
2 s of Grain, when they offer d Pot- 
erbs.. The Grammarian Diomadet has per- 
ſectly deſcrib d both the Cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans, and the Word SHatura, in this Paſſage, 
2 referta vari is multiſq; primitiis, ſacris 
is :nferebatur, & a copia £9 Saturitate 
rei, Satura vocabatur : cujus generis lancium 
£9: Virgilius in Georgicis neminit, cum hog 


handbis E pandir. fumantia raldinus exta, 
And lanceſque & liba ferems. 


From, thence-the Word Satura was apply d to 
many. other Mixtures, as in Fęftus: Satyra 
bi gens, ex.varin rehus, conditum From 
ence it paſs'd to the Works of the Mind; 
r they called. ſome. Laws, Leges Saturas, 
ich contain'd many Heads or Titles ; as the 
uban, Papian, and Poppean Laws, Which vere 
ed ea”; 
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called: Miſcellas, which is of the ſame Signifi- 
cation, with Satura. From hence argle this 
Phraſe, Per. Saturam lægem ferre, when, the 
Senate., made a Law, without, gathering, and 
counting the Votes, in haſte, and contuſedly 
all together, which was-.properly. call'd, Fer 
Saturam ſententias exquirers, as Saluſt has it 
after, Lelius. But they reſted not here, but 
gave this Name to certain Books, as Feſcenni- 
4 Feſtus, whole Hiſtories were call'd Saturas, 
ar per  Saturam. From all theſe Examples 
tis not hard to ſuppoſe, that theſe Works of 
4 took ogg hence their * w_ 
at they were call d Sature, quia multrs 6 - 
variis rebus: hac carmen refertum eft, becauſe 
theſe Poems. are full of a great many different . 
Things, as For 4, ge ſays, which is partly 
true. But it muſt not be thought it is immes 
diately from thence; ſor this Name had been 
uſed before for other Things, which bore a 
nearer, reſemblance to the Satyrs of Horacs; 
in Explanation of which, a Method is to be 
followed, Which Caſaubon himſelf never 
thought of, and which will. put 1 5 | 
clear a Light, that there can be no place le 
for Doubt. nr. 062 Ch 21 
The Romans having been almoſt 400 Years 
without any Scenical Plays, Chance and De- 
bauchery made them find in one of their Fealts BK 
the Saturnian and Feſcennine Verſes, Which 
for. 120 Years they had inſtead of Pramatick 
Pieces. But theſe: Verſes, were rude, and al- | 
molt without any Numbers, as being made 
75% | | ex- 


Were 
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jam ad: Tibicinem cantu, tmotugue 


Actors were rallied without. 
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ertempors, and people bert barba · 
rous, who had Eis other 3 than what 
gew from their Joy, and the Pumes of 
Wine. They were with the g eft 


fort of Railteries, and attended with 


and Dances. To have a fivelier Idea of this, 
you need but reſſect upon the honeſt Peaſants, 


| whole downiſh Dances are attended with e- 


6 Verſes; in which, in a wretched 
re te they one anot another with all they 
know. Snag this Horace refers in the Kirn 
Epiſtle of his fecond Book; | 


— hana 1 0 Barati, morem, 
Verſcbus N opprovria ruftica 225 ; 


This licentious and irregular Verſe was "oy | 


688 by a ſort more correct, filled with a 


pleaſant Raillery, without the Mixture of any 
thing Ee and theſe obtain d the Name 
of Satyrs, by reaſon of their Variety, and had 
regulated Forms, that is, regular Dances and 
Mafick ; but undecent Poſtures were banifh'd. 
Titus Livia has it in his ſeventh Book. Ver- 
aatulis artiſtcibus, quia” Hiſter Tuſco verbo 
Ludio vocabatur, nomen Hiſtrionibus inditum, 
2 non ſicut ante Feſcennino verſu milem 
n temere, ac rudem alternis jacie- 


N ſed impletas modis Satyras, deferipto 
ruęnti 
de Spent 
incti 


property 
Ors and 

om. - 
Livius 


avebant, Theſe n 
eſt Farees, tm which the 
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Livius Andromcus found things in this Po- 
fture, when he firſt undertook” to make Co- 
medies and Tragedies in Imitation of the Gre- 
crans, This Diverſion appearing more noble 
and perfect, they run to it in Multitudes, neg- 
king the Satyrs for ſome time, tho? they 
reviv'd them a little after ; and ſome mo- 
dell d them into a purpos d Form, to Act at 
the End of their Comedies, as the Neneh Act 
their Farces now. And then they alter'd their 
Name of Sazyrs. for that of Exodia, which 
they preſerve to this Day. This was the 
firſt and moſt ancient Kind of Roman Satyr. 
There are two other forts, which tho? very 
different from this firſt, yet both owe their 
Birth to this, and are, as it were, Branches of 
it. This I ſhall prove the molt ſuccinctiy ! 


A Year after Livins Andronicns had caus d 
his firſt Efforts to be Acted, [aly gave Birth 
to Ennizs ; who being grown up, and having 
all the Leiſure in the Worid to obſerve the 
eager Satisfaction with which the Romans re- 
cid the of ieh F have already 
ſpoke, wus of Opmiors, that Poems, tho not 
adapted to the Theatre, yet preſerving the 
Gall; the Railings, and Pleaſamneſs, which 
made theſe Satyrs take wieh fo much Ap- 
plus, woold not fait of being well receiv'd : 
therefore veritur'd' at it, and compos d fe- 
veral Diſcourſes, to which he retain'd the 
Name of Sahrr. Theſe Diſcourles were en- 
tirely like thoſe of Horace, both for the Mat- 
W. : ter 
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ter and the Variety. The only eſſential Dif- 
ſerence that is ob enviable, is, that Ennius, in 
Imitation of ſome Greeks, and of Homer —— 
ſelf, took the Liberty of mixing ſeveral Kinds 
of Verſes — * as, Hexameters, lambics, 
"Trimeters, ich Tetrimetert, 'Trochaics, or 
| fquare. Verle; as it appears from the Frag- 
ments which are leſt us. Theſe: following 
Verſes are of the ſquare kind, which Aulus 
| Gellius has preſerv'd us, and Which very well 
| merit a Place _—_ for, the . Gly con- 


= — — — to theſe Saty * Eunius 
= theſe other Kinds of Verſes, which- are of a 
141 Beauty and Elegance much above the Age in 
| which they were made ; nor will the. 3 of 
em here. be unpleaſant... 


Nom y denique. 24105 7 wm Aces, 
Non Tacos aruſpaces, nom de Circo Aftrolop os, 
acos Conjedtores, non 8 Ho- 

( (mimum: 

Non enim ſur unt 11 aut ſcientia, aut arte Divim ; 
| Sed ſuperſtitio/i uates, Impu denteſ. e harioli, 
cut Walen, aut inſani, au. 72 geſtas 
i at: 
& fot * cauſa leine fler Jn ſenten- 
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Ferant viam, 

2⁴ ſti 2 non ſapiunt, alteri mon- 
eee 

Quibus drvities pollcentur, ab i in Drachmam 


* 5 (cetera. 
De divitiis deducant 9 6 reddans 


Horace. has 3 ſeveral things Goin 
theſe Satyrs. After Ennis, came Bacuvins ; 
who alſo writ Satyrs i in Imitation of his Uncle 
Ennius. 

Lucilius was born in the time when Pacus 
vius was in moſt Reputation. He alſo wrote 
Satyrs. But he gave em a new Turn, and 
endeavoured to imitate, as near as he could, 
the Character of the old Greek Comedy, of 
which we had but a very imperfect Idea in the 
ancient Roman Satyr, and —— as one might 
find in a Poem, which Nature alone had dicta- 
(eq: before the Romans had thought of imita- 
the Greciant, and enriching themſelves 
= their Spoils. Tis thus you mult under- 
ſtand this Paſſage of the firſt — of the * 
ord Book of Horace. 


—— - Quid, cum eft ts —* ( N 
B in bunc operis componere carmina mo- 


Horace never intended by this to ſay, thas 
there were no Satyrs before Lucilius, ſe 
Ennis and Pacuws were before him, whoſe 
Example he followed: He only would have it 
underſtood, that Lucilius having given hh new 
Mus 06 urn 
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— "So 


_ ridiculous, and abſolutely falſe. The good 


Turn to this Poem, and embelliſh'd it, ought 


by way of Excellence to be eſleemed the firſt 


Author. Quinctilian had the ſame Thought, 


cilius. You mult not therefore be of the 


Opinion of Caſaubon, who building on the 


Judgment of Dromedes, thought that the Sa- 
tyr of Ennius, and that of Lucillus, were en- 


tirely diflerent : Theſe are the very Words of 
this Grammarian, which have deceived this 


3 Critick : Satyra eft Carmen apud 
omanos, non quidem apud Græcos maledi- 
cum, ad car penda hommum vitia, Archee 
Comediæ charattere compoſitum, quale fe, 
ferunt Lucilius C Horatius, C Perfius: Sd 
eim Carmen quad ex variis ibu con- 
Luct- 


: 
1 
. 


Ennius. You may ſee 
the Satyr 


that Dronzdes diſtinguiſſies 


Aut from that of Enaiut and Pacuvius; the 


reaſon which he gives for this Diſtinction is 


Man had not examin'd the Nature and Ori- 
gin of theſe two Satyrs, which were entirely 
like one another, both in Matter and Form; 
for Luciliut added to it only a little Polite- 
neſs, and more Salt, almoſt without changing 
any thing: And if he did not put together 
ſeveral forts of Verſe in the fame Piece, as 
Emnmus has done, yet he made ſeveral Pieces, 


others 


when he writ; in the firſt. Chapter of the 
_ tenth Book, Satyra quidem tota noſtra eft, in 
_ quia primus mſignzm laudem adeptus eft_Lu- 
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others entirely Jamrcs, and others Trockaics, 
as is evident from his Fragments. In fhort, 
if the Satyrs of Lucilius differ from thoſe of 
unis, becauſe the former has added much 
to the Endeavours of the latter, as Caſuubon 
has pretended, it will follow from thence, that 


thoſe of Horace, and thoſe of Liuciitres, are al- ; 
ſo entirely different; for Horace has no leſs 


reſind on the Satyrs of Lucilius, than he on 
thoſe of Eunius and Pacuvius. This Failage 


of Dramedes has allo deceiv d Douſa the 52 


Ifay not this to expoſe ſome Faults of 
thele great Men, but only to ſhew with what 
Exactneſs, and with what Caution, their Works 
muſt be read, when they treat of any thing 
ſo obſcure and fo ancient. 


I have made appear what was the ancient 
Satyr, that was made for. the Theatre : I have 


thay: that that ary roaring the Satyr of 


Enmus e and, J have ſufficientiy pro- 
ved, en * — 
of Lucilius and Horace, are but one Kind of 


Poem, which has received its Perſection from 
the laſt. Tis time now to ſpeak of the-fe- 
cond Kind of Satyr, which I promiſed to ex- 
plain, and which i is alſo derived: — the ans 
cient Satyr: tis that which we call Varronian, 
Dol Satyr of ren the Cynick Philo- 
& "1; 
This Satyr was not only compoſed of — 


ral ſorts of: Verſe, but — added Proſe to 


it, and made a Mixture of Greek: and Latin. 
ee 
Von 0 


% 
— 


[ 

! 

4 
! 
' 
! 
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1 


of ais adds, Alterum il eft, £5 priur 
Satyre 2 genus, quod non ſola carmmum varie- 

tate miſtum "condidit Terentius Varro, wir 
Romanorum eruditiſſions, The only Diffi. 


culty of this Paſlage is, that Quinctilian aſe 


ſures us, that this Satyr of o Was the 
firſt; for how could that be, ſince Varro was 
2 great while after Lucilius? Nuinctilian 
meant not that the Satyr of Varro was the 
finſt in Order of Time; for he knew well 


enough, that in that reſpect he was the laſt: 
But he would give us to underſtand, that this 


Kind of Satyr, ſo mix d, was more like the 
Satyr of Ennius and Pacuvins, who gave them- 
ſelves a greater Liberty in this Compoſition 


than Lucilius, _ was more ſevere and cor: 


We have Aides ſine: — left of 
the Satyr of 2 thoſe — very 
imperfect; the Titles, which are moſt com- 
monly double, ſhew the great A of _ 
Jects- of which Varro treated. 

Senecas Book on the Death of Claudius, 


Boetiies his Conſolation of Philoſophy, and that 


of Fitranius Arbiter, are Bon add eriticely like 
thoſe of Varro. 

This is What. I have in- genoral to ſay on 
batyr; nor is it-neceliary-T'inſilt any more on 


this Subject. This the Reader may obſerve, 


that the Name of Satyr in Latin, is not leſs 
proper for Diſcourſes that recommend Virtue, 


khan for thoſe-which are deſign d againſt Vice. 
= had. nothing ſo * im it as it has 


now, 


of the 


peror Ju 
thoſe which this judicious Critick had advan- 
ced ; and he has eſtabliſh'd, with a great dea 
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now, When a bare mention of Satyr makes 
them ; tremble, who would fain ſeem what 
they are not; for Satyr, with us, {ignites the 
ſame thing, as expoſing or laſhing. of ſome 
Thing or Perſon : yet this diflerent Accepta+ 
tion alters not the Word, which is always the 
ſame; but the Latius, in the Titles of their 
Books, have often had regard only to the 
Word, in the Extent of its Significatian, foun- 
ded on its Etymology; whereas we have had 
reſpe& only to the firſt and general Uſe, 
which has been made of it in the beginning, 
to mock and deride; yet this Word ought al- 
ways to be writ in Latin with an () or 9 
Satura, or Satira, and in Engliſh by an (i). 
Thoſe who have wrote it with a (y) thought 
with Kaliger, Heinſius, and a great many 
others, that the Divinities of Groves, 
which the Grecians call d Satyrs, the Romans 
'Fauns, gave their Names to cheſe Pieces; and 


that of the Word Satyrus they had made Sa. 
tyra, and that theſe Satyrs had a great Affi- 


nity with the Satyrick Pieces of the Greeks; 
which is abſolutely falſe, as Caſaubon has ve- 
ry well prov'd it, in making it appear, that 
ord Satyrus they could never make 
Satyra, but Satyrica: And in ſhewihg the 
Ditterence betwixt the Satyrick Poems of the 
Greeks, and the Roman Satyrs, Mr. Spanherm, 
in his fine Preface to the Cæſars of the Em- 
han, has added new Reflections to 


of 
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of ſudgment, five or fix eſſential Differences 
— thoſe two Poems, which you may 


find in his Book. The Greeks had never any 


that came near this Roman Satyr, but 
their Si | oixx0 | which were alfo biting Po- 


ems, as they may eaſily be wed to be yet, 
by ſome Fragments of the Silli of Timon. E 
I bere was uren this difference. that the 


Silli of the Greeks were parodions from one 
End to the other, which cannot be ſaid of the 
Roman Satyrs ; where, if ſometimes you find 
ſome Payodze's, you may plainly ſee 0 the 


Poet did not delign to atlect it, and by conſe- 


nce the 'Parodia's do not make Ap Eſ- 
_ aInyr, as they do the Effence of the 


—— explain d the Nature; Orizin, ind 


Progreſs of Satyr, I'il now lay a word or two 


of Horace m-particular. 


| There cannot be a more juſt Idea given of 
this Part of his Works, than in comparin 

them to the Statues of the Silent, to which 
Alczbrades in the Banquet compares Focrates. 
They were Figures, that without had nothing 


_ agreeable or beautiful, but when you took the 


pains to open them, you found the Figures of 
all the Gods. In the manner that Horace 
preſents himſelf to us in his Satyrs, we diſco- 
ver nothing of him at firſt that deſerves our 


Attachment. He ſeems to be fitter to amuſe 
Children, than to employ the Thoughts of 


Men; dut when we remove that which hides 
p from our Wan and view him even to the 
bottom, 
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bottom, we find in him all the Gods toge- 
ther; that is to ſay, all thoſe Virtues which 
onght to be the continual Practice of ſuch as 
ſerioully endeavour to forſake their Vices. 
 Hitherto we have been content to ſee only 
his out- ſide; and 'tis a ſtrange thing, that Sa- 
tyrs, which have been read fo long, have been 
ſo little underſtood, or explain d: They have 
made a Halt at the out- ſide, and were wholly 
buſied in giving the Interpretation of Words. 
They have commented upon him like Gram- 
marians, not Philoſophers; as if Horace had 
writ meerly to have his Language underſtood, 
and rather to divert, than inſtruct us. That 
is not the End of this Work of his. The End 
of any Diſcourſe is, the Action for which that 
14 Diſcourſe is compos d; when it produces no 
' | Attion, tis only a vain Amuſement, which 
22 idly tickles the Ear, without ever reaching the 
- In theſe two Books of his Satyrs, Horace 
would teach us, to conquer our Vices, to rule 
our Paſſions, to follow Nature, to hnnt our De- 
fires, to diſtinguiſb true from falſe, and Idea's 
From Things, to forſake Prejudice, to know 
throughly the Principles and Moti ver of all our 
Actions, and to ſhun that Folly which #s in all 
Men who are bigotted to the Opinion they have 
imbibed under their Teachers, which they keep 
obfttnately, without exanunmg whether they ars 
_ 4 In a wer: be bac N _ 
make us happy for our ſelves, agreeable, 
Faithful to eaſy, _— = 
| ne 
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boneft ta all, with whom we are oblig d to tus, © 


To make us underſtand the Terms he ufes, 
to explain the Figures he employs, and to 
conduct the Reader ſafely thro” the Labyrinth 


of a difficult Expreſſion, or obſcure Parenthe- 


it, is no great Matter to perform: And*as 
Epictetus ay's, there is nothing in That beau- 
Y 


Hul, or truly worthy a wiſe Man. The prin- 
cipal and moſt important Buſineſs is, to ſhew 


the Riſe, the Reaſon, and the Proof of his 
Precepts, to demonſtrate that thoſe who do 


not endeavour to correct themſelves by ſo 
— a Model, are juſt like fick Men, who 


having a Book full of Receipts, proper to their 
Diltempers, content themſelves to read em, 


without comprehending them, or ſo much as 


knowing the Advantage of them. 


- { I urge not this becauſe I have my ſelf omit⸗ 


ted any thing in theſe Annotations, which 
was the incumbent Duty of a Grammarian to 
vbferve ; this I hope the World will be ſenſi- 
ble of, and that there remains no more Diffi- 


culty in the Text. But that which has been 
my chief Care, is, to give an Inſight into: the 


very Matter that Horace treats of, to ſhew 
the Solidity of his Reaſons, to diſcover the 
Turns he makes uſe of to prove what he aims 
at, and to refute or elude that which is oppo- 
ſed to him, to confirm the Truth of his De- 
cifions, to make the Delicacy of his Senti- 
ments perceiv d, to expoſe to open Day the 
Folly he finds in what he condertins. I his is 
what none have done before me. On the 
r contrary, 


* 


r fd e's io ie ERR EETF, 


oſten loſt him, and not 
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contrary, as Horace. is a true Proteus, that 
takes a thouſand different Forms, they have 
not knowing where to 
find him, have grappled him as well as they 
could; they have palm'd upon him in ſeveral 
places,” not only Opinions which he had not, 
but even thoſe which he directly refutes :. I 


don't ſay this to blame thoſe who have taken 


Pains before me on the Works of this great 
Poet; I commend their Endeavours; they 
have open'd me the Way; and if it be grant- 
ed, that I have ſome little Advantage over 
them, I owe it wholly to the great Men of 


Antiquity, whom I have read with more Care, 


and without doubt with more Leiſure. I ſpeak 
of Homer, of Nato, and IR, and of ſome 
other Greek and Latin Authors, which I ſtu- 
dy. continually, that I may form my Taſte on 
theirs, and draw out of their Writings tke 
Juſtneſs of Wit, good Senſe and Reaſon. _ 

" Iknow very well that there are now a-days 
ſome Authors who laugh at theſe great Names, 
who diſallow the Acclamations which they 
have receiv'd from all Ages, and who would 
deprive them of the Crowns which they have 
ſo well deſerv'd, and which they have got be- 
fore ſuch Auguſt Tribunals. But for fear of 
falling into Admiration, which they look up- 
on as the Child of Ignorance, they do not 
perceive that they go from that Admiration, 
which Plato calls the Mother of Wiſdom, and 


which was the firſt that opened Mens Eyes. 


I do not wonder that the Celeſtial Beauties, 
Vol. IL P which 


2 
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which we find in the Writings of theſe incom- | 


parable Men, loſe with them all their Attra- 
E@ives and Charms, becayſe they have not the 
Strength to keep their Eyes long enough up- 
on them. Belides, it is much eaſier to deſpiſe 
than underſtand them. As for my ſelf, I de- 

Clare that I am full of Admiration and Vene- 
ration for their Divine Genius's : I have them 
always before my Eyes, as venerable and in- 
corruptible Judges; before whom I take plea- 
fure to fancy that I ought to give an Account 
of my Writings. At the fame time I have a 


great Reſpect for Poſterity, and I always 


think with more Fear than Confidence, on 
the Judgment that will paſs on my Works, if 
they are happy enough to reach it. All this 
does not hinder me from eſteeming the great 
Men that live now. I acknowledge that there 
are a great many who are an Honour to our 
Age, and who would have adorn'd the Apes 
But amongſt theſe great Men I ſpeak 
of, I do not know one, and there cannot be 
one, who does not eſteem and honour the 
| Ancients, who is not of their Taſte, and who 
follows not their Rules. If you go never ſo 
little from them, you go at the ſame time 
from Nature and Truth; and I ſhall not be 
afraid to affirm, that it would not be more 
difficult to ſee without Eyes, or Light, than 
tis impoſſible to acquire a ſolid Merit, and to 
form the Underſtanding by other means, than 
by thoſe that the Greeks and Romans have 


traced for us: whether it be that we follow 
Tok them 


OI oe DW I 
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them by the only Force of natural Happineſs, 


= 

* or Inſtinct, or that Art and Study have con- 
e ducted us thither. As for thoſe who thus 
= blame Antiquity, without knowing of it, once 
ſe for all I'll undeceive them, and make it ap- 
= pear, that in giving all the Advantage to our 
> Age, they take the direct Courſe to diſhonour 
m it; for what greater Proofs can be of the 
1- Rudeneſs, or rather Barbarity of an Age, than 
in it to hear Homer called dull and heavy, 
at Plato tireſome and tedious, Ariſtotlè ignorant 
2 Demoſthenes and Cicero vulgar Orators, Nirgi 
ys a Poet without either Grace or Beauty, and 
on Horace an Author unpoliſhed, languid, and 
if without Force? The Barbarians who ravag d 
is Greece, and italy, and who laboured with ſa 
at much Fury to deltroy all Things that were 
re fine and noble, have never done any thing fo 
ar horrible as this. But I hope that the falſe 
es Taſte of ſome particular Men without Autho- 


1k rity, will not be imputed to the whole Age, 
be nor give the leaſt Blemiſh to the Ancients. 
he "Twas to no purpoſe that a certain Emperor 
declared himſelf an Enemy to Homer, Virgil, | 
ſo and Titus Livius. All his Efforts were inef- 
ne fectual, and the Oppoſition he made to Works 
be ſo perfect, ſerv'd only to augment in his Hi- 
re ſtory the Number of his Follies, and render 


an him more odious to all Poſterity. 

to 
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PASTORALS. 
By Monſieur De FONTENELLE, 
Engliſtrd by Mr. 270 TT E U x. 
O. all kinds of Poetry the Paſtoral is 


probably the moſt ancient, as the keep- 
ing of Flocks was one of the firſt Em- 
loyments which Men took up. Tis very 
likely that theſe primitive Shepherds, amidit 
the Tranquillity and Leiſure which they en- 
joy d, bethought themſelves of ſinging their 
8 Þleafares and their Loves; . and then their 
Flocks, the Woods, the Springs, and all thoſe 
Objects that were molt familiar to them, na- 
turally came into the Subject of their Songs. 
They liv'd in great Plenty aſter their way, 
without any Controul by ſuperiour Power, 
being/in a manner the Kings of their own 
Flocks ; and I do not doubt but that a cer- 
tain Joy and Opennels of Heart that generally 
attends Plenty and Liberty, induc'd them to 
ſing, and to make Verſes, | 
Society 


| 
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Society in time was brought to Perfe&iong 
or rather declin'd and was perverted ; and 
Men took up Employments that ſeem'd to 
them of greater Conſequence ; more weighty 
Afairs-fill'd their Minds; Towns and Cities 
were built every where, and mighty States at 
laſt were founded and eſtabliſh'd. Then 
thoſe who liv'd in the Country became Slaves 
to thoſe who dwelt in Cities, and the Paſto- 
ral Liſe being grown the Lot of the moſt 
wretched fort of People, no longer inſpir d 
auy delightful Thought. 
To pleaſe others in ingenious Compoſures, 
Men ought to be in a Condition to fee 


themſelves from preſſing Want; and their 
Minds ought to be refin'd through a long 


uſe of Civil Society : Now a Paſtoral Life has 
always wanted one of theſe. two Circumſtan- 


ces: The primitive Shepherds, of: whom we 


have ſpoken, liv'd indeed in Plenty enough, 


but in their Times the World had not yet 
had Leiſure to grow polite. The following 
Ages might have produc'd ſomething more 
retin'd, but the Shepherds of thoſe Days 
were too poor and dejected: So that the 
Country-way of living, and the Poetry of 
Shepherds muſt needs have been always. very 
homely and artlels. ; 

And indeed nothing is more certain; than 
that no real Shepherds can be altogether like 


| thoſe of Theccritus. Can any one think that 


tis natural for Shepherds to ſay like his? 
| P 3 *Gods 4 
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God] When ſhe view'd, how firong was 


the. Surpriſe ! | 
| Her Sou] too Fire, and ſparkled though her 
Hoe) did her Paſſions, how her Fury move / | 
Hu ſoon fhe plung d into th* Abyſs of Live ! 


Let the following Paſſages be examin'd : 


O that, to crown what ere my Wiſh can 

crave F. 

I were that Bee which flies into your Cave ! 

There ſoftly through your Garland would I 
creep, 


And ſteal a Kiſs when you ore faſt aſleep , 


7 know what Love is now, a cruel God, 
4 Thgreſs bore, and nurs'd him in a Wood, 
A cruel God, he fhvots through ev ry Vein 


The Fair Caliſtris, as my Goats I drove, 
With Apples pelts me, and ſtill murmurs Love. 


The Paſtures flouriſh, and the Flecks improve, 
A ſmiles, ſo ſoon as here reſorts my Love; 
But Oh! When ere the dear one leaves the 


Place, | 
At once- there fade the Shepherds and the 


Graſs. 


- 


-— 


[* Theſe Lines, and ſome in the following Pages, 
xe taken out of Engliſh Verſions. ] 1 
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Te Gods, I wiſh not Heaps of Cold refin d, 
Nor rapid Swiftneſs to e Vind; 
But let me fit and ſing by yonder Rock, 
Claſp thee, my Dear and view my feeding Flock. 

I am of Opinion that there will be found 


in theſe Expreſſions more Beauty and more 
Delicacy of Imagination than real Shepherds 


have. 5 ok b 
But I don't know how T heocrit having 
ſometimes rais'd. his Shepherds in To pleaſing 


a manner above their. native Genius, could 
let them ſo very often fall to it again: I won 
der he did not perceive twas fit that a cer- 
tain groſs Clowniſhneſs, which is always very 
unbecoming, ſhould be omitted. When Dapk-- 
nis in the firſt Idy/ium is ready to die for 
Love, and a great Number of Deities are 
come to viſit him, in the midſt of that ho- 


nourable Company, he is reprov'd for being 
like the Goat-herds, who envy the Pleaſure 


them; and *tis molt certain that the Terms 
us d by Theccritus to repreſent this, are much 


of the kind of the Idea which they give. 


Ah Daphnis, looſe and wanton in thy Love 


A Herdſman thought, thou doſ# a Goat-herd 


0 


4 oct UP} when he ſees the Kids at Rat, | 


Sits down,and grieves that he's not born aGoat: 

Thus, when you ſee the Virgins Dance, you 
grieve, \ | 

Becauſe refus'd, and * diſdain to live. 


wv 


of their copulating Goats, and are jealous of 
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In another dy/ium the Goat-herd Cimatas, 
and the Herdſman Laco, contend about ſome 
Theft, which they had+ committed againſt 
each other; Comatas ſtole Laco's Pipe, and 


Laco had ſtollen the Skin which Comatas us'd 


to wear to cover himſelf withal, ſo that he 


Ul 


had left him bare. They rail at each other, 


and vent their Paſſion in reviling and abuſive 
Words, which might become a couple of 
Gracrans, but certainly are not over civil; 
and then, after a gentle Tem which one of 
them gives the other of ſmelling rank, they 
both ſing for a Wager; the one having chal- 


- eng the other to that Muſical Fight, tho? 


it ſhould rather have been to a Rubbers at 
Fiſticuffs, conſidering what went before; and 


what ſeems the more odd, is, tha t whereas 
they begun with groſs Taunts and ill Lan- 
guage, now they are going to ſing againſt 


each other, they affect an uncommon Niceneſs 
concerning the Choice of a Place where they 


are to ſing; each propoſing one, of which he 


makes a florid Deſcription. For my part, I 
have much- a- do to believe that all this is very 
well ſet together. Their Sonęs are as odly 


diverſify' d; for among the things that relate 
to their Amours, and that are pretty, Coma- 


tas puts Laco in mind of a Beating which he 
beſtow'd upon him; and Laco anſwers him, 


that he does not remember it, but that he 


has not forgot how-Comatas was bound and 
ſoundly laſh'd by his Maſter Eumaras. I do 
not faaſy that thoſe who ſay that har the 
races, 
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| Graces; and Cupid compos'd Theber itus's Ia) i- 


lia, will pretend that they had a hand in 


thele Paſſages. 


There are ſome other Places in Theocritus 
that are not altogether ſo low, which yet 
are not very entertaining ; becauſe they bare- 


ly treat of Country Matters. His fourth dy 


im is wholly of this Kind. The Subject of 
it is only a certain Agon, who, being gone 
to the O/ympick Games, has left his Herds to 
one Corydon. Battus tells the Truſtee, that 
the Herds are in a pitiful Condition fince 
gon left them. Corydon anſwers, that he 
does his beſt, that he drives them to the beſt 
Paſtures he knows, and feeds them at a Rack 
of Hay. Battus ſays that gon s Pipe is 
ſpoib'd and mouldy in his Abſence ; Curydon 


rteplys that it is not ſo, that Agon when he 


went gave it him, and that he is a notable 


Piper. Then Battus deſires Curydon to pull 


a Thorn out of his Foot, and the other having 
advis d him never to walk over Mountains 
without his Shooes, the -/dy//ium preſently 
concludes, a thing which thoſe who are not - 
converſant with Antiquity, would ſcarce have - 
believ'd poſſible. 

When in aPaſtoral Striſe one ſays, Ho! My Goats 
go on the Brow of yonder Hill; and the other 
anfwers, Go, my Sheep, feed on to the Eaſtward. 

Or; I hate the bruſh-taiFd Fix, which 
comes at Night and devours our Grapes ; and 
the other, I hate the Beetles that eat tle 


Figs, | 
* 25 Or, 


| | | , * ; + 
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5 Or, when one ſays, I have made my ſelf a 

Zed with Coro s Skins "near à cool Ron 4 


"And there Tvalue Summer”s burning Heats, 
No more than Children do their FathersThreats, 
Their Mothers kind Complaints, &c. | 


And the other anſwers, I live in a large 
ſhady Cave, where 
Soft Chitterlings afford me pleaſing Food, 
455 * —— — 4 | 2 with 
"ET III OD 
So that I ualue Cold no more, not I, 
Than toothleſ Men do Nuts when Pap is by. 


May not theſe Diſcourſes be thought too 
Clowniſh, and fitter to be ſpoken by real 
Country Fellows, than by ſuch Shepherds as 
are introduce d in Eclogues ? ? 

Virgil, who having had the Example of 
Theocritis before his Eyes, has had an Op- 

rtunity to outdo him, hath made his Shep- 
| 93 more polite and agreeable. Any one 


who compares his third Eclogue with that of 
Laco and Comatas in Theocritus, will eafil 

find how well he cou'd rectify and ſurpaſs 
what he did imitate : Not but that he {till 
fomewhat too. much reſembles Theccritus, 
when he loſes ſome-time in making his Paſtors 


My: | ) 
Beware the Stream, drive not the Sheep too nigh, 
The Bank may fail, the Ram is hardly * 3 


ge 


n vain the Mil- Maid ſtro 


— 
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And, Kids from the River _ and 


Anon I waſh them in the ſhallow Brot 
And, Boys, drive to Shades, when Mill is 
mw ( (drain d by Heat, 

an empty Teut. 


All this is the leſs pleaſing, conſidering that 
it comes after ſome tender things which are - 
very pretty and genteel, and which have made 
the Reader the more unfit to reliſh ſuch 
things as altogether relate to the Country. 

Calpurnius, a Writer of Eclogues, who li- 
ved almoſt three hundred Years after Virgil, 
and whoſe Works however are not wholly 
deſtitute of Beauty, ſeems to have been ſorry 
that Virgil did expreſs but with the Words, 
Novimus & qui te, thoſe injurious Terms 
with which Laco and Comatas treat one ano- 
ther in Theocritus ; tho” after all, it had yet 
been better had Virgil wholly ſuppreſt that 
ſhort hint. Culpurnius has judg'd this Paſo 
ſage worthy a larger Extent, and therefore 
wrote an Eclogue which is made up of nothing 
but thoſe Invectives, with which two Shep- 
herds ready to ſing for a Prize, ply each 
other with a great deal of Fury, till the Shep- 
herd who was to be their Judge, is ſo affright- 
ed that he runs away and leaves em. A very 
fine Concluſion ! | 

But no Author ever made his Shepherds ſo 
clowniſh as J. Baptiſta Mantuanus, a Latin 
Poet, who lv'd in the foregoing Age, _ | 

\ ? f W 0 


who has been compar'd to Virgil, tho? Be 
Bas indeed nothing common with him beſides. 
_ his being of Mantua. The Shepherd Nau ſtus * 
deſcribing his Miſtreſs, ſays, that ſhe had a 
good big bloated red Face, and that, though 
ſhe was almoſt blind of an Eye, he thought 
her more beautiful than Diana. *Twere im- 
Poſſible to gueſs what Precaution another 
Shepherd takes before he begins a. Diſcourſe 
of conſiderable Length ; and who knows but 
that our modern. Mantuan valued himſelf 
mightily upon having copied Nature moſt = 
- faithfully in thoſe Paſſages? : 
I. therefore am of Opinion, that Paſtoral 
Poetry cannot be very charming, if it is as 
low and  clowniſh as Shepherds naturally are; 
or if it preciſely. runs upon nothing but rural 
Matters. For, to hear one ſpeak of Sheep 
and: Goats, and of the Care that ought to be 
taken of thoſe Animals, has nothing which 
in it ſelf can pleaſe us; what is pleaſing is 
the Idea of: Quietneſs, which is inſeparable 
from a. Paſtoral Life. Let a Shepherd ſay, 
My Sheep are in good Caſe, I. conduct them to 
the: beſt - Paſtures, they feed on nothing but 
the beſt Graſs, and let him ſay this in the beſt 
Verſe in the World, I am ſure that your 
ination. will not be very much delighted 
with it. But let him ſay, How free from an- 
xious Cares is my Life] In what a-quiet _ 
T:paſs my Days]! All my Defires riſe no high- 
er than that I may ſee my Hecks in a thriving 
Ondition, and the Paſtures. wholeſome. and 
| EL. f pleafing 1 
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pleaſing ; I envy no Man's Happineſs; &c. 
HE 7 ve that this begins to 22 more 
agreeable: The Reaſon of it is, that the Idea 
runs no longer immediately upon Country 
Affairs, but upon the little ſhare of Care 
which Shepherds undergo, and upon the Qui- 
etneſs and Leiſure which they enjoy; and 
what is the chigfeſt Point, upon the Cheap- 
neſs of their Happineſs. | es 
For, all Men would be happy, and that 


too at an eaſy Rate. A quiet Pleaſure is the 


common Object of all their Paſſions, and we 


are all controuled by a certain Lazineſs: Even 


thoſe who are moſt ſtirring, are not preciſely 
ſuch for Buſineſs fake, or becauſe they love 
to be in Action, but becauſe they cannot 
eaſily ſatisfy themſelves. | 
Ambition, as it is too much an Enemy to 
this natural Lazineſs, is neither a general 
Paſſion nor very delicious. A conſiderable 
part of Mankind is not ambitious ; many have 
began to be ſuch but by the means of ſome 
Undertakings and Ties that have determin'd 
them before- they ſeriouſly reſſected on what 
they did, and that have made them unfit 
ever to return to calmer Inclinations; and 
even thoſe wha have moſt Ambition, do of- 


ten complain of the Cares which it exacts, 


and the Pains that attend it. The Reaſon 6f 
this is, that the native Lazineſs of 'which 

were ſpeaking, is not wholly ſuppreſt, tho? 
it has been facrihced to that. prefumptuous 


Tyrant of the Mind; it prov'd the weakeit, 


and 
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and could not over-balance its Rival; yet it 
{till ſubſiſts and continually oppoſes the Moti- 
ons of Ambition. Now no Man can be hap- 
py while he is divided by two warring Inclina- 
tions. 339 N l 
However, I do not ſay that Men can reliſh 
a State of abſolute Lazineſs and Idleneſs; no, 
they muſt have ſome Motion; ſome Agitations, 
but it mult be ſuch a Motion and Agitation as 
may be reconcil'd, if poſſible; to the kind of 
Lazineſs that poſſeſſes em; and this is moſt 
happily'to be found in Love, provided: it be 
taken in a certain manner. It muſt neither 
be a hot, jealous, touchy, furious, deſperate 
Love, but tender, pure, ſimple, delicate, 
faithful, and, that it may preſerve it ſelf in 
this State, attended with Hopes : Then the 
Heart is taken up, but not diſturb'd ; we 
have Cares, but no Uneaſineſſes; we are 
mov'd, but not torn, and this ſoft Motion is 
juſt ſuch, as the love of Reſt, and our native 
Lazineſs can bear it. | . 
| Beſides, tis moſt certain that Love is the 

moſt general and the moſt agreeable of all 
the Paſſions. So, in the State of Life which 
we have now deſcrib'd, there is a Concur- 
rence of the two ſtrongeſt Paſſions, Lazineſs 
and Love; which thus are both ſatisfied at 
once; and that we may be as happy as tis 
poſſible we ſhould by the Paſſions, tis ne- 
ceſſary that all thoſe by which we are mo- 
ved, agree together in us. | 
| This 
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This is properly what we. conceive. of a 
Paſtoral Life. For. it admits of no Ambition, 
nor of any thing that moves the Heart with 
too much Violence; therefore. dur Lazineſs 
has cauſe to be contented. But this way of 
living, by reaſon of its Idleneſs and Tranquilli- 
ty, creates Love more eaſily than any other, 
or at leaſt indulges it more: But after all, 
what Love! A Love more innocent 2 becauſe 
the Mind is not ſo dangerouſly refin'd ; more 
aſſiduous, becauſe thoſe who feel it are not 
diverted by any other Paſſions; more full of 
Diſcretion, becauſe they hardly have any 
Acquaintance with Vanity ; more faithful, be- 
cauſe with a Vivacity of Imagination leſs 
uſed; they have alſo leſs Uneaſineſs, leſs Diſ- 
_ taſte, and leſs Fickleneſs; that is to. lay, in 

ſhort, a Love purg'd of whatever the Exceſſes 
of human Fancy have ſophiſticated it with. 

This conſider d, tis not to be admir d why 
the Pictures which are drawn of a Paſtoral 
Life, have always ſomething ſo very ſmiling 


in them, and indulge our Fancies more than 


the pompous Deſcription of a 3 Court, 
and of all the Magnificence that can ſhine 
there. A Court gives us no Idea but of toil- 
ſome and conſtrain'd Pleaſures: For, as we 
have obſerv'd, the Idea is all in- all: Cou'd- 
the Scene of this guiet Life, with no other 
Buſineſs but Love, be plac d any where but 
in the Country, ſo that no Goats nor Sheep 
ſhou'd be brought in; I-fanſy it would be 
never the worſe; for the Goats and * 
a 
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add nothing to- its Felicity; but as the Scene 
muſt lye either in the Country or in Towns, 
it ſeems more reaſonable to chuſe the firſt. 
As the Paſtoral Liſe is the moſt idle of all 
others, tis alſo the moſt fit to be the Ground- 
work of thoſe ingenious Repreſentations of 
which we are ſpeaking. So that no Plough- 
men, Reaper, Vme-dreſſers, or Hunts- men, 
can by any means be ſo ey introduc'd 
in Eclogues, as Shepherds: Which confirms 
what I ſaid, that what makes this Kind of 
Poetry pleaſe, is not its giving an Image of a 
Country Life, but: rather- the Idea which it 
gives of the- Tranquillity and 'Innocence of 
that Liſe: IA l 
Yet there is an IAyllium of Battus and Mi- 
J, two Reapers in Theccrits, which has 
Beauties. Milo asks Buttus why he does not 
reap as faſt as he uſed to do? He anſwers, 
that he is in Love, and then ſings ſomething 
that's very pretty about the Woman that he 
loves. But Milo laughs at him, and tells him 
he is a Fool, for being fo idle as to be in love; 
that this is not an Imployment fit for one 
who works for Food ; and that, to divert 
himſelf, and excite one-another to work, he 
ſhould ſing ſome Songs which'he denotes to 
him, and which altogether relate to the 
Harveſt. I muſt needs own that I do not ſo 
well like this Concluſion. For I would not 
be drawn from a pleaſing and ſoſt Idea to 
gnother that is low and without Charms. 
1 Is Sanna 
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Sumar ur ins has introduced none · but Fiſh< 
ermen in his Eclogues ; and I always perceive, 


when I read thoſe Piſcatory Poems, that the 


Idea I have of Fiſhermen's hard and toilſome 
way of living, ſhocks me. I don't know 


What mov'd him to bring in Fiſhermen in- 


flead of Shepherds, who were in Poſſeſſion 
of the Eclogue time out of mind ; but had 
the Fiſhermen been in Poſſeſſion. _ it had 
been neceſſary to put the Shepherds in their 
place: For ſinging, and above all, an idle 
Life becomes none but Shepherds: Beſides 
methinks *tis prettier and more genteel to 
ſend Flowers or Fruit to one's Miſtreſs, than 
_ her Oyſters, as Sannazarins's Lyco doth 
to Als. 
"Tis true that Theocritus hath an Hylium 


of two-Fiſhermen ; but it doth not ſeem to 


me ſo beautiful as to have deſerv d to tempt 


any Man to write one of that kind. The 


ſubject of it is this; Two old Fiſhermen had 
but ſparingly ſupp'd together in a wretched 
little thatcht Houſe, by the Sea-ſide: One of 
them wakes his Bedfellow to tell him, he had 
juſt dreamt that he was catching à golden 
Fiſh; and the other anſwers him, that he 


might ſtarve though he had really caught 


ſuch a one. Was this worth writing an 

Eclogue ! | 1 c 
However, though none but Shepherds were 
introduc'd: in Eclogues, tis impoſſible but 
that the Life of Shepherds which aſter all 
is yet very clowniſh, mult leſlen and _—_ 
| thelr 
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their Wit, and hinder their 'being as ingeni- 
ous, nice, and full of Gallantry , as they are 
commonly: repreſented in Paſtorals. The fa- 
mous Lord D'urfe's ye ſeems a leſs fabu- 
lous Romance t madis de gaule; yet I 
fanſy that in the main it is as incredible, as to 
the Politeneſs and Graces of his Shepherds, 
as Amadis can be as to all its Enchantments, 


all its Fairies, and the Extravagance of its 


Adventures, How comes it then that Paſto- 
rals pleaſe in ſpight of the ſalſity of the Cha- 
racters, which ought always to ſhock us? 


which: ſhould reſemble that of real Shepherds, 
as much as the Gallantry which Shepherds 


have in Paſtorals reſembles that of Courtiers? 
Na, doubtleſs; but indeed that Character of 


the Shepherds is not falſe aſter all, if we look 
upon it one way: Fer we do not mind the 

 Meannels of the Concerns that are their real 

Employment, but the little Trouble thoſe 
Concerns bring. This Meanneſs would whol- 
y exclude Ornaments and Gallantry, but on 
the other hand the quiet State promotes 
them; and tis only on that Tranquillity that 


Our Imagination is not to be pleaſed with- 


out 'Fruth ; but it is not very hard to pleaſe 
it; for often tis fatished with a kind of half 
Truth. Let it ſee only the half of a thing, 


but letthat half be ſhown in a lively man- 
— ls 


Could we be pleaſed with ſeeing ſome Courti- 
ers | repreſented as having a Clowniſhneſs 


ere pleaſes in a Paſtoral Liſe is ground- 


e Paſore. aan 


ner, then it will hardly bethink it ſelf that 


you hide from it the other half, and you may 


thus deceive it as long as you pleaſe, ſince all 
the while it imagines. that this fingle Moiety, 


with the Thoughts of which it is taken up, 


is the whole thing. The Illuſion, and at the 
ſame time the pleaſingneſs of Paſtorals there- 
fore conſiſts, in expoſing to the Eye only the 
Tranquillity of a Shepherd's Liſe, and in diſ- 
ſembling or concealing its Meannels, as alſo 
in ſhowing only its Innocence, and hiding its 
Miſeries ; ſo that I do not comprehend why. 
Theocritus dwelt ſo much upon its Miſeries 
and Clowniſhneſs. 1:27 100 

If thoſe who are reſolved to find no Faults: 
in the Ancients, tell us that Theocritus had a 


mind to draw Nature juſt fuch as it is, I hope. 


that according to thoſe Principles, we ſhall: 
have ſome Iayllia of Porters or Watermen 
diſcourſing together of their particular Con- 
cerns : Which will be every whit as good as. 
fome 1dy:a of Shepherds ſpeaking of nothing 
but their Goats or their Cows. 

The Buſineſs is not purely to deſcribe, we 
muſt deſcribe ſuch Objects as are delightful: 
When the Quiet that reigns in the Country, 
and the Simplicity and Tenderneſs which are 
diſcover'd there in making Love, are repre- 
ſented to me, my Imagination, mov'd and 
affected with theſe pl ing Ideas, is fond of a. 
Shepherd's Life; but tho' the vile and low 


Employments of Shepherds, were deſcrib'd. 


to me with all the Exactneſs poſſible, I 
4 | ſhou'd 
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fhou'd never be taken with em, arid. my 
Imagination wou d not in the leaſt be touth- 
ed. The chief Advantage of Poetry couſiſis 
in repreſenting to us in a lively manner the 
things that concern us, and in ſtriking ſirong- 
ly a Heart which is pleas'd with being nrov'd. 
| Here's enough, and perhaps too much 
apainſt theſe Shepherds of Theocritus, and 
thoſe who, like em, have tco much of' the 
Shepherd in em. What we have left of 
M. ſchus and Bion in the Paſtoral kind, makes 
me extreamly lament what we have loſt of 
theirs. They have no manner of Ruſtieity, 
but rather a great deal of Delicacy and Grace, 
and ſome Ideas wholly new and pleaſing. 
They are accus'd of being too florid ; and I 
do not deny but that they may be ſaid to be 
ſuch in ſome ſew Places; yet I don't know 
why the Criticks are more inclin'd to excuſe 
T heocritus's Clowniſhneſs, than Moſehus and 
Bion's Elegancy; methinks they ſhould have 
done the contrary. Is it not that Virgil has 


prejudic'd every one for Theocritus, having 


done to no other the Honour of imitating 
and copying him? Or is it not rather that 
the Learned have a Taſte that uſes to nauſe- 
ate what is delicate and' genteel ? Whatever 
it is, I find that all their Favour is for The- 
ecritus, and that they have reſolv'd to dubb 
kim Prince of the Bucolick Poets. 

The Moderns have not often been guilty 
of making their Shepherds thus Clowniſh. 
The Author. of. Aſtræa, in that ge" 
; 8 Wac 
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which otherwiſe is full of admirable things, 
has rather fun into the other Extream. Some 
of his Shepherds are abſolutely drawn ſuch as 
they ought to have been; but ſome others, if 
I am not' miſtaken, might better have been 
plac'd in Grand Cyrus, or in Cleopatra. Theſe 
Shepherds often ſeem to me Courtiers diſgui- 


ſed in a Paſtoral Dreſs, and ill Mimicks of 


what they would imitate ; ſometimes they 
appear to me moſt cavilling Sophiſters; for 
tho* none but Syſ[vander has ſtudied in the 
School of the Maſſilians, there are ſome 
others who happen to be as full of Subtilty as 
himſelf; though I don't comprehend how 
they cou'd even but underſtand him, not 
having like him took their Degrees in the 
Maſh lian Schools. N 

It does not belong to Shepherds to ſpeak of 
all:ſorts of Matters, and when a Poet has 2 
mind to raiſe his Style, he may make uſe of 
other Perſons. When * defir'd to give 
a pompous Deſcription of the imaginary Re- 
turn of the Golden Age, which he promiſes 
to the World at the Bi:th of Pollio's Son, he 
ſhould not have excited the Paſtoral Muſes 
to leave their natural Strain, and raiſe their 
Voices to a Fitch which they can never reach; 
his Buſineſs was to have left them, and have 
addreſs'd himſelf to ſome others. Yet I do 
not know aſter all, if it had not have been 
better to have kept to the Paſtoral Muſes ; 
for he might have given a pleaſing Deſcripti- 


on of the Good which the return of Peace 


Was 
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was ready to cauſe in the Country; and this, 
methinks, had been as acceptable at leaſt — 
all thoſe incomprehenſible Wonders which he 
borrows of the Cumæan Sibyl, this new Race 
of Men which is to deſcend from Heaven, 
theſe Grapes which are to grow on Bryars, 
and theſe Lambs whoſe native Fleece is to be 
of a Scarlet, or Crimſon Hue, to ſave Man- 
kind the trouble of dying the Wool. He 
might have flatter d Pollio more. agreeably 


with things that might have ſeem'd more 


conſiſtent with it, at leaſt to the Party con- 
cern'd ; for Praiſe is ſeldom thought ſuch by 
thoſe on whom it is laviſh'd. 5 
Shall I dare to ſay that Calpurnizz, an Au- 
thor much inſeriour to Virgil, ſeems to have 
handled a Subject of the ſame nature much 
more to the purpoſe? Take notice that I on- 
ly ſpeak of the Deſign or Fable, and not at 
all of the Stile. He brings in two Shepherds, 
who to be Kreen'd from the Sun's ſultry 


Heat, ſhelter themſelves in a Cave, where 


they find ſome Verſes written with the God 
Faunus's own hand, which contain a Prophe- 
cy about the Happineſs which the Roman 
Empire is to enjoy under the Emperor Carus. 
According to the Duty of a Paſtoral Poet, he 
dwells ſufficiently on the Proſperity and Plenty 
that relates to the Country, and. then pro- 
ceeds to higher Matters; becauſe, as he 
makes a God ſpeak, he has a Right to do ſo; 
but he brings in nothing like the Sibyl's Pro- 
phecies. Iis pity that Virgil did not 3 

the 
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the Verſes of this Piece; neither had there 
Fr vx ron to. have had them all written by 

im. 4 . 
Virgil makes Phæbus ſay to him at the be- 
ginning of his ſixth Eclogue, that a Shepherd 
ought not to ſing Kings nor Wars, but to 
ſtick to his Flocks, and ſuch Subjects as only 
require a plain Stile. Without doubt Phu 
Counſel was very good, but I cannot imagine 
how Virgil could forget it ſo much as to fall 
a ſinging . after, the Original of 
the World, and the framing of the Univerſe, 
according to Epicurns's Syſtem, which was a 
great deal worſe than to ting Kings and Wars. 
I muſt needs own that I cannot'in the leaſt 
tell what to make of this Piece; I do not 
underſtand what is the Deſign, nor what 
Coherence there is between the ſeveral Parts 
of it : For after theſe Philoſophical Notions, 
we have the Fables of Hylas and Pafiphae, 
and of Phaetons's Siſters, which have no man- 
ner of Relation to them ; and in the middle 
of theſe Fables, which are all borrow'd from 
very remote times, we have Cornelius Gallus, 
Virgils Contemporary, and the Honours 
which he receives on Parnaſſzs ; after which 
we preſently come to the Fables of ya and 


 Philomela. Tis honeſt Silenm that gives all 


this fine Medly ; and as Hrgil tells us, that 
according to his laudable Cuſtom, he had ta- 
ken a hearty Carouze the Day before, I am 
afraid the Fumes were hardly yet got out of 
his Head, 

| | Here 
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. Here let me once more take the Freedom 
to own that I like better the Deſign bf an 
Eclogue of this kind, by Nemefanm, an Au- 
_ thor who was Calpurniuss Contemporary, and 
who is not altogether to be deſpis d. Some 
Shepherds, finding Pan aſleep, try to play on 
his Pipe, but as a Mortal can make a God's 
Pipe yield only a very unpleaſing Sound, Pan 
is awak d by it; and tells them, that if they 
are for Songs, bell gratify them preſently. 
With this he ſings to them ſomething of the 
Hiſtory of Bacchus, and dwells. on the firſt 
Vintage that ever was made, of which he 
gives a Deſcription which ſeems to me very 
agreeable ; this Deſign is more regular than 
that of Virgil's Silenms, and the Verſes allo 
are pretty good. 1 3 
The Moderns have been oſten guilty of 
handling high Subjects in their Eclogues. The 
Frech Poet Ronſard has given us in his the 
Fraiſes of Princes, and of France, and almoſt 
all that looks like Bucolick in them, is his 
calling Henr) II. Henriot, | or Harry.] Charles 
IX. Carlin, and Queen Catharine de Medicis, 
Catin, | or Kate.\ is true, he owns that 
he did not follow the Rules, but it had been 
better to have done it, and thus have avoid- 
ed the Ridicule which the Diſproportion that 
is between the Subject and the Form of the 
Work produces. Hence it happens that in 
his beſt Eclogue it falls to the Lot of the 
Shepherdeſs Margot | or Peg] to ſing the 
Elogy of Turnebys, Budæus, and Vatable, the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Men of their Age for Greek and He- 


brew, but with whom certainly Peg ought 
not to have been acquainted. | 


* Becauſe Shepherds look well in ſome kinds 
of Poetry, many Writers proſtitute them to 
every. Subject. They are often made-to ſing 
the Praiſes of Kings in the ſublimeſt Stile-the 
Poet can write; and provided he has but 
talk'd of oaten Pipes, Meads and Plains, 


Fern or Graſs, Streams or Vallies, he thinks 


he has written an Eclogue. When Shepherds 
raiſe a Hero, they ſhou'd praiſe him Shep- 
erd- like, and I do not doubt but that this 
wou d be very ingenious and taking; but it 


wou d require ſome Art, and the ſhorteſt cut 


it. ſeems is to make the Shepherds ſpeak the 
common Dialect of Praiſe, which is very big 
and lofty indeed, but very common, and con- 
ſequently eaſy enough of Conſcience. 
Allegorical Eclogues alſo are not very eaſy. 
J. B. Mantuanus, Who was a Carmelite Fry- 
ar, has one in which two Shepherds diſpute, 
the one repreſenting a Carmelite Fryar, whe 
is of that Party of the Order which they call, 
Tie ſtrict Obſervance, and the other of that 
which they call the Mitigated. 'The famous 


\ Bembus is there judge; and 'tis worth obſer- 
ving, that he prudently makes them lay down 


their Crooks, leaſt they ſall together bythe Ears. 
Now, though in the main our Maniuasn: 


has pretty well kept the Allegory, tis too ri- 


diculous to nd the Controverſy becween 


theſe two ſorts of Carmelitans handled E- 


cloguewiſe. 
Vol. II. 2 Let 
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Vet 1 had rather ſee a Shepherd repreſent 
-one of theſe, than have him act the Epicure- 
an, and ſay impious things; tis what happens 
fometimes to ſome of Martuanus's Shepherds, 
though they are very clowniſh, and he himſelf 
was of a religious Order. 4mztas, one of 
them, in an angry Fit, which makes him 
mail: againſt the Laws and Vertue, meerly be- 
— is in Love, ſays, that Men ane great 
Fools to feed themſelves up with a Fancy of 
being taken up to Heaven aſter their Death; 
and he adds, that the moſt that is like to 
Happen then, is, that they may chance to 
tranſmigrate into ſome Birds, and ſo flutter 
up and down through the Air. In vain to 
make this excuſable, our Fryar ſays, that 
as had liv'd. a long time in Town; 
and as much in vain Badius his worthy Com- 
mentator ; for as much a Modern as Mantu- 
anus is, he has one, and as bigotted and hot 
For: his Author as thoſe of the Ancients; in 
"vain, I ay, he takes from thence an Oppor- 
tunity to make this rare Reflection, that 
Love cauſes us to doubt of Matters of Faith: 
®Tis certain that theſe Errors, which ought 
to be deteſted by all thoſe who have heard 
of them, ought not to be known, much leſs 
mention d by Shepherds, | 

To make amends, ſometimes our Mantuan- 
makes his Shepherds mighty godly. In one 
of his Eclogues you have a Catalogue of all 

the Virgin Mary's Holidays; in another an 

Apparition of the Virgin, who promiſes a 
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- herds, 
2 of which ſome Writers cannot fo 


Authors, they are al 
pointed Thoughts, that we muſt reſolve 


themſelves in that darling Stile of theirs, as 
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herd, that, when he ſhall have paſt his Liſe 
on Mount Carmel, ſhe'll take him to a more 


pleaſant Place, and will make him dwell in 


Heaven with che Dryades, and Humadrpadet, 
a fort of new-ſaſhion'd Saints whom. we did 


not yet know in Heaven. 


Such groſs and inexcuſable Indecencies may 
be wy avoided in the Chzratter of Shep- 
ut there are ſome that are not ſo 


alily be freed: Tis the making their Shep- 
wo ſpeak too wittily. Sometimes even 
thoſe of the Marqueſs de Racan are guilty of 


this, 12 they. r _ to be very 


reſery d in that N for the Italian 
ſo full of falſe and 


right or wrong, to give them leave to indulge 


natural to them as their Mother Tongue: 
They never take the Pains to make their 


Shepherds ſpeak in a Paſtoral Stile, but 


make uſe of as bold nd gerated Figures, 


and are as full of Greier in in that ſort of Po- | 
etry, as they are in others. 


Father T in his excellent Treatiſe 


| 1 the manner of thinking juſtly in —— 


mp: ures, finds fault with Taſſo 8 Jy/ via, 


ho ſeeing the Reſſection of her Face in a 
Fountain, and adorning her ſelf with Flowers, 
tells them ſhe does not wear them to me end 
her Beauty, but to leflen them, and diſgrace - 


them. by. being plac'd near ber brighter. 
* Charms. 
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Thoughts. 
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Charms. Our judicious Critick thinks: this 
Thought too full of Affectation, and not na- 


tural enough for a:Shepherdeſs, and none can 
reſuſe their Aſſent to this Criticiſm which is 
_ .the-Reſult of a very delicate Taſte : But 
When this is done, let none give themſelves 


the trouble of reading Guari mis, Bonarelli's, 
and Marini's Paltoral Poetry with a Deſign 
to find any-thing in them truly Faſtoral, for 
Syivia's I hought is one of the moſt unatte&- 
ed. and . things in the World, if compa- 
| of thoſe of which theſe Authors 
are full. , FR 


And indeed Taſſo's — is the beſt 
thing that Tah has produc'd in the Pa- 
flor) kind; and has certainly very great 


Beauties; even the Paſſage of Sylvia, exce 
what we have obſerv'd in it, is one of t 


molt ingenicus and beſt deleted Things I 
ever read, and we ought to own our ſelves 


extremely oblig'd to an Talian Author, for 


not having been more prodigal of pointed 


- Monſieur De Segrais, whoſe Works are the 


moſt excellent Pattern we have of Paſtoral 
Poetry, owns himſelf, that he did not always 


keep exactly to the Stile which it requires. 
He ſays, That he bas ſometimes been obliged 


to humour the Genius of this Age, which de- 


lights. in Figures and glittering things: But 


this mult be {aid on his Behalf, that he only 


condeſcended to follow this Method after. he 
bad ſufficiently.proy'd that he can, when he 


pleales, 
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termined either” what is 
ſeems wavering ſometimes on this and forne- 
times on that fide: So I believe, that, ſince 
there is ſtill a Hazard to be rum whatever 


% . 


Medium ſhou'd be kept, 


pleaſes perfectly hit the true Beauties of Pa- 
ſtoral. After all, none can well tell which is 
the Taſte or Genius of this „tis not de- 
* bad; but 


ſide we take, twere better to follow the 
Rules and true Ideas of Fhings. = ' 

Between the uſual Clowniſhneſs of Thenert- 
tis Shepherds, and the too much Wit of 
moſt of our Modern rds, a certain 
but *tis lo far from 
-being ealily follow'd in the Performance, that 
2tis even difficult to denote it. The Shep- - 
herds ought to have Wit, and it ought to be 
fine and penteel too; for they cou'd not 


pleaſe without it, but they ought to have 


that Wit only in a certain Degree, otherwiſe 
they are no 2 I'll endeavour 
to determine this Degree, and adventure to 
give my Notior of it. 

The Men who have the moſt Wit, and 
thoſe who have but an indifferent Share of i it, 
do not differ ſo much in the Senſe Which 
they have of Things, as they do in their man 
ner of expreſſing . The Faſſions, amidfi 
the Diſturbance which they cauſe, are atten 


ed by a kind of Light, which they impart 


almoſt equally to all thoſe whom they poſſeſs. 
There is a certain Penetration, certain Ideas, 
Which, without —3 regard to the ditterente 
of the Minds, are always found in Men in 

2 whateve,. 
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whatever concerns and affects them. But 
. theſe Paſſions, at the fame time that they in 
2 manner inform the Mind of all Men alike, 
do not enable them to ſpeak equally well. 
Thoſe whoſe Mind is more refin'd;' more ca- 
pacious and more improv'd by Study or 
Converſation do, while: they (expreſs their 
Sentiments, add fomething that hath - the 
Air of a Reflection, and that is not inſpir'd 
the Paſſion alone; whereas the others 
ſpeak their Minds more ſimply, and add in a 
manner: nothing that's foreign. Any ordina- 
ry Man will eafily ſay; 1 ſo paſſtonately deſi- d 
that my Miſtreſs might be — — that I be- 
lieu'd her ſuch; but it only belongs to a reſi- 
ned Wit; as the Duke de la Rochefoucaut to 
ſay, My Under ſtanding uus fool d by my Mil, 
or, My Reaſon was cully d by m Defrre ; | P 
Eſprit a ete en moy la Dupe du Coeur] The 
Sence is the ſame, the-Penetration equal, but 
the ni is {a different, that one would 
almoſt think tis no more the · ſame thing. 
Me take no leſs Pleafure in finding a Sen- 
timent expreſt ſimply; than in a more thought- 
like and elaborate manner, provided it: be al- 
ways equally fine: Nay the ſimple way of ev 
preſſing it ought to pleafe more; becauſe it 
occaſions a kind of a gentle: Surpriſe, and a 
ſmall Admiration. We are amazd to find 
fomething that is fine and delicate in common 
and unaffected Terms; and on that account 
the more the thing is fine, without ceaſing 
to be natural, and the Expreſſion common, 
4 3 SER in Wh without: 
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* without being low, the we ought to 

* be ſtruck. 281899 £2 3 * ; 12 als : etl 
Admiration and Surpriſe are ſo powerful, 

khat they can even raiſe the. value oſ things 
beyond their intrinfick Worth All Paris has 

kaviſh'd Exclamations of Adiniration on the 
Siameſe Ambaſſadors for their ingenious Say- 

| - ings: Now had ſome Spun ih or EAR i. 

| baſſadors fpoken the ſame Fhings; no Body 

„ would have minded it. This happen'd be- 

N cauſe we wrongfully ſuppos d that ſome Men 


who came from the remoteſt part of the 

| World, of a tawny Complexion; dreſt other- 

wiſe than we are; and till then eſteem d Bar. 

barians by thoſe of Europe, were not to be 

endow'd with common Senſe; and we were 

. very much ſurpriz d to find they had it; ſo 

X that the leaſt thing they ſaid filbd us with 

Admiration an Admiration which after all 

was injurious enough to thoſe Gentlemen. 

The ſame happens of our Shepherds; for 

we are the more pleaſingly ſtruck with find- 

ing them thinking finely in their ſimple Style, 

becauſe we the leaſt expected it. 

| Another thing that ſuits with the Paſtoral 
4 Stile is, to run only on Actions, and never 

almoſt on Reflections. Thoſe who have a 

middling ſhare of Wit, or a Wit but little 

improv d by a Converſe with polite Books or 

Perſons, uſe to 1 of thoſe particu- 

lar Things of which they have had a Senſe; 

While others raiſing themſelves higher, reduce 
all things into general Ideas: The Minds of 


the 
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the latter have wiork'd and reflected upon 
their Sentiments and Experiments, it happens 
"that what they have ſeen hath led them to 
What they have not. ſeen; whereas thoſe of 
an inferior Order; not purſuin _ Ideas 
beyond what they have a Sends of 
_ happen that hat reſembles it moſt, 
1 new to chem Hence p ene — . 


the ſame. Things. 


— this Difnolition of Mind 
to the-'Things that are related 
ances, whether uſeful or not. 
— 2 — decauſe the Mind has been en- 

with the particular Action, 
and . all that attended it. Contrary to 
this a great Genius, deſpiſing all theſe petty 
Circumſtances, fixes pn what is molt eſſential 
in Things, which commonly may oo — | 


is the: adding 
any Cir 


| without the Circumſtances... 


*Tis truer: than it ſeems; abati im ah: | 


Compalures wherein Paſſions tobe deſerib'd, 
tis better to imitate-4he way of ſpeaking 


— 7 roy we than the. 


Stile of more refined W. own that 


thus there is little related d belides Actions, and 
18 0 
ceful than Actions, ſo diſplayed as to 


ve do not riſe to Reflections; but 
more gra 
bring their Reflection along with them. Such 
is this admirable Touch in Virgii; Galatza 
throws an Apple at me, then — to hide her 
3 Hilbiu, and frf would be 


perceiv d. 


Objects, — — admiring always almoſt 
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percei v d. The Shepherd does not tell you 


What is Galatæa's Deſign, though he is fully 


ſenſible of it; but the Action has made a deep 
pleaſing Impreſſion on his Mitid, and accor- 


ding as he repreſents it, tis impoſſible but 
'you- mult gueſs its Meaning. Now the Mind 
is delighted with ſenſible Ideas, becauſe it 
eaſily admits of them, and it loves to pene- 


trate, provided it be without Effort; whether 
it be that it loves to act but to a certain De- 
gree, or that a little Penetration indulges its 


Vanity. So the Mind hath the double Plea- 


ſure; firſt of getting an eaſy Idea, then of 


penetrating, whenever ſuch Caſes as that of 
Galataa are laid before it. The Action, and 


in a manner, the Soul of the Action all at 


once ſtrike the Eyes of the Mind; it can ſee 
nothing more in the matter, nor more quick- 
ly, neither can it ever be put to leſs Expence. 


In Virgil's fecond Eclogue, 'C:yydon, to 
commend his Pipe, tells us that Damætas 
gave- it him when he died, and ſaid to him, 
Thou art 'the ſecond Maſter it hath had, and 
Amyntas was jealous, becauſe it was not be- 
queath'd him: All theſe Circumſtances are 


altogether Paſtoral : It might not perhaps be 
diſagreeable to bring in a Shepherd who 8 


puzzled in the midſt of his Story, and who 


finds ſome Difficulty in recovering himſelf; 


but this would require ſome Art in the Ma- 
nagement. 
There are no Perſons whom it becomes 
better to lengthen. a little their A | 
WIEN. 
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with . Circumſtances than Lovers. They 


ought not indeed to be abſolutely needle 
or too far - fetch d; for this would be tedious, 
h it may be natural enough; but thoſe 
that have but a half relation to the Action 
which is talk d of, and that ſhow more Paſſi- 
on than they, are conſiderable, can never 
fail to pleaſe. So when, in one of Monſiceur 

de Segrais's Eclogues, a Shepherdeis ſays, 

The Songs which Lyſis and Menalcas ing, - 
Pleaſe ev'ry Swain, and makes + 7 7 


But T like better theſs xuhich near This Tree, 


Y jeatens Shepherd lately mage for me. 


. 


The Circumſtance of the Tre: paar 5 Y, 


only as it had been needleſs for any other but 
a Lover. According to our Idea of Shep- 
Narrations become them 
ery well; but for them to make 
Auch as thoſe in Aftres, full of general Re- 


thing which I do wot think. their Barbet 
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It is not amiſs to make them give Deſcrip- 
tions, provided they be not very long. That 


of the Cup which the Goat- herd promiſes to 


th 
Thysfis, in I hescrituss firſt Idyllium, ſome- 


what exceeds the Bounds : Yet, according to 


that Example, Ronſard, and Belleau his Con- 
temporary, have made ſome that are yet 
longer. When their Shepherds are about de- 


ibibg 


e Valles 


Speeches, 


Chains of Arguments, is a 


ſeribing a Basket, a Goat, or a Nlackbird 
which they make the Prize of a Paſtorall 
Combate, they never have done: Not that 
their Deſcriptions are ſometimes without 

eat Beauties, and are writ without admirable 
Art; far from this, they have too much of it 
c 
Did a Latin Poet of the laſt Age, and of 
great Reputation, in bis Eclogue of Mice, 
whom 1 take ta be Vittoria Colonna, the 
Marqueſs of Peſcurios Widow, brings in the 
Shepherd Damon giving a Deſcription of a 
Ruſh Basket which he is to make for her. 
He ſays, that he will repreſent in it Davalos, 
that is the- Marqueſs, dying, and grieved thar 
he does not die in Battle; fome Kings, Cap- 
y, | tains, and Nymphs in Tears about him, Nice 
it praying the Gods in vain; Nice fainting away 
z- || at the News of Davalos's Death, and wit | 
mn [| Difficulty recovering her Senſes by the means 
s of the Water which her Women throw on 
e- her Face; and he adds that he would have 
a | expreſſed many Complaints and Moans, if 
er | they could be expreſt on Ruſh. Here are a 
great many things to be ſhow d on a Basket! 
p- Neither do I relate them all; but I cannot 
at tell how all this can be expreſt on Ruſh, nor 
to. | how Damen, who owns he cannot expreſs on 
e- | it the Complaints of Nice, is not at a Loſs to 

diſplay on it the Marqueſs's Grief for dying 

n- || in his Bed. I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that Achilless 
et | Shield-is the Original from which this Basket 
oo. | © I find 


I 
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I find that Virgil has us d Similitudes very 
oſten in his Paſtoral Diſcourſes : Theſe Simi-- 
litudes are very properly brought in, to ſupply 
the place of thoſe trivial Compariſons, and 
principally of thoſe clowniſh proverbial Say- 


Th ings, which real Shepherds uſe almoſt conti- 


nually : But as there is nothing more eaſily 
to be imitated than this way of uſing Simili- 
tudes, tis what Virgil bath been moſt copi- 
ed in. We find in all your Writers of 
Eclogues, nothing more common than Shep- 
1770 5 who 7 mM ag 4 mad f 1 
ufty Pines o er top the lowly Reed, cr highe 

Oaks the humbleſt balls exceed; we . 
thing but the Cruelty of u 
eſſes who are to a Shepherd, hat Froſts or 
Storms are to the tendere Flowers, like Hail 
to rip ning Corn, &c. I think all this old and 
worn thread-bate at this time of Day, and to 


0 Shepherd- 
r 


fay the Truth on't, tis no great Fity. Simi- : 


litudes naturally are not very proper for 
Paſſion, and Shepherds ſhou'd only uſe them 
when they find it difficult to expreſs them- 
ſelves otherwiſe ; then they wou'd have a ve- 
ry great Beauty, but I know but very few of 
that Kind. | 

Thus we have pretty near diſcovered the 
Pitch of Wit which Shepherds ought to have, 
ard the Style they ſhould uſe. "Tis methinks 
with Eclogues, as with thoſe Dreſſes which 
are worn at Maſques or Balls; they are of 
much tiner Stuff than thoſe which real Shep- 
herds uſually wear ; nay they are even 3 
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ed with Rübbands and Points, and are only 
made aſter the Country Cut. In the ſa 
manner the Thoughts which are the Subj 


matter of Elogues, ic ht. to be finer and 
more delicate than of real Shepherds ; 
but they muſt have ha moſt fimple and moſt 


rural; Dreſs poſſible 
Not but that we > onght. to * both Sim 


plicity and a Country-like;Plainneſs even in 


the 5 fip hts, but we ought to take notice 
mp 


that this licity and Country-like Plain- 
neſs only exclude. your. exceſſive Deli ey. 
the Thoughts, like that of: the refin'd 


in Courts and Cities, and not the Light which 
Nats ho Paſſions beſtow of themſelves ; 
would degenerate and run 


into pager 1 Talk that wou d beget Laughter 


FE ESD 
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tho 17 ew „ 2 Kids, 
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Toung Colin gave me 75 255 L. ſwear 


Ki Were. 


Vet fk a Childiſhneſs ſeems. more pardona- 
ble in this young Shepherd, than in = Cy- 
clops Polyphems.. In Theocritas's 1dylium 
that bears his Name, and which; is — he is 
N how te be reveng d on his Mother, 

Vol. II. R a Sea. 
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nà a Sea Nymph, becauſe ſhe never took care 
to make Ga/atea another Sea Nymph, have | + 

a Kindyeſs for his Giantſhip; ſo he fays to 

Ris Miſtreſas, that he'll tell his Mother, to 

make her mad, that he bas 2- pail! in his 


| 2 his Thighs. bh 2 1 1 8 
is hard to imagine that, ugly as he was, 
his Mother con'd doat on him ſo much as to 
be very much concern'd to hear the poor lit- 
tle Urchin have thoſe petty Ills, or that the 
Clowniſh Giant cou'd invent ſo gentle a Re- 
venge; his Character is better kept when he 
promiſes his Miſtreſs to make her a Preſent 
of a Litter of Cubs, or young Bears, which 
he breeds for her in his Cave. And now 
that I ſpeak of Pears, I wou'd gladly know 
why Daphnis when he is going to die bitls | 
atew_to the Fears, the Lyons, and the : 
Wolves, as well as to_the fait Folntain Ar- 
rthuſe, and to the Silver Streams of Sicily 
Methink a Man does not often uſe to regret 
the Loſs of ſuch Company. .. 
I FI have but one Remark more to make, 
"which hath no manner of Connection wit 
- thoſe that go before: "Tis concerning thoſe 
Eclogues which have a Burthen much like 
, thoſe in Ballads, that is, a Verſe or two re- 
peated ſeveral times. I need not fay that.we 
- ought to place thoſe repeated Verſes in fach 
Parts of the Eclogue as may require, or at 
leaſt bear ſuch a Verſe to interlard them-; but 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that all the 
Art chat Theycritus hath us d in an ae of 
ETE 7s | Ms this 
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this kind, was only to take this Burthen and 


ſcatter it up and down through his /dy[/inm 
right or wrong, without the Regard to 
the Senſe of the Places where he inſerted it, 
nay without even ſo much as reſpecting ſome 
of the Phraſes Which he made no Difficulty 
ee 7 nr oor Beige 
I have here ſpoken with a great deal of 
Freedom of T heocr itz and Virgil, notwith- 


ſtanding they are Ancients; and I do not 


doubt but that I ſhall be eſteem'd one of 
the Profane, by thoſe: Tedants' who profeſs a 
kind of Religion which conſiſts in worſhip- 
ing the Ancients. Tis true, however, that 
1 have often commended Virgil and Theo- 
critus; but yet I have not always prais d 
them 5 much' leſs have I faid, like the Su- 


* utiovs, that even their Faults (if they 
a 


d any$, were beautiful; neither have [ 


ſtrain d all the natural Light of Reafon to 


juſtify them; I have part! oved, and 
partly cenſur d them, as if they had been 


ſome living Authors whom I ſaw every Day; 


and there lies the Sacrilege ! 
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FRAGMENTS . 
the Revanrs of Mr. Dacier ; 


upon  Paſſas ages of Ariſtotle? s 
Poetry, which have relation. to 


__ the 11 7 4K * the 3 Book 


Fi Env Footy is eee! by it its 
Epiſodes: than — there is never- 
theleſs the ſame: Rule for the Length of theſe 
two Poems. We ought to be able to run 
over the one and the other with a Caſt of 
the Eye, and to embrace and retain them in 
the Memory without trouble; for if one lo- 
ſeth the Idea of the Beginning, when one 
cometh to the end, it is an Argument that 
its Extent is too great, and that its Great- 
* en its N 
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 Ariftotle' ſeeing the Aabeniaus aſſiſt te 
me Pay at ſeveral Tragedies with Pleaſure, 
und n the Subject; 
judged with Reaſon that they were capable 
of comprehending and retaining the Subject 
of one Poem, the repeating of which ſhould 
not laſt a longer time, then the Recitation of 
all the different Pieces. He boundeth then 
the Extent of an Epick Poem to this Great 
meſs, that is to ſay, he would that an E Rick 
Poem might be read entirely in one Dax, 
tending that all that exceedeth theſe | 
dr will be of an exoeſſive Length, where 
the View will be loſt, and that one will not 
| be able to ſee the End without loſing the 
Idea of the Beginning. And what extremely 
- favoureth this Deciſion, is, that the Tad 
the Odyfſee, and the neid, are entirely 
comformable to the Rule of Ariſtorle: for 
every one of them may be read in a ſingle 
Day. This is the Explanation of this Paſ- 
ſage, Which bath either been eluded, or 
very indifferently cleared up. Ariſtotle here 
ſpeaketh only of the Duration of the Poem, 
he had no Thoughts of regulating the Du- 
ration of the Action, becauſe there are no 
certain Rules for that, for an Epick Poem 
may take up more or leſs time according 
to the Nature of the Action it repreſent- 
eth. If it be an Action Violent and full 
of Paſſion, its Duration is the more ſhort, 
for what is violent can't laſt any long 
te | tune, 
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Ae nb 18 "hs fan that the Nad! 
tie repreſenteth the Anger of Achilles 
Goth not contain in all any more than 
ſeven Days; but if the Action be 
* moderate, it may laſt as long as the Poet 
: no provided it doth not increaſe to 
| egy os is . This is the 
Reaſon, * hath continued the 
Aion of the dy ee. to Fight Years and 
LE half, and [why Vir hath given his 
Tneid 0 Seven ears. 5 
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